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PREFACE
Professor John Robert Sitlington Sterrett, the eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the Editors of the Loeb Classical Library to prepare this edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. His inany friends and colleagues in the world of scholarship were greatly disappointed that he was thus prevented from bringing to a happy completion a task which would have been a fitting consummation of a long and notable career. In accordance with a desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, and at the invitation of the Editors, I have ventured, not without misgivings, to carry on the work from the point where his labours ceased.
The Introduction and the Bibliography remain substantially as they were left by Professor Sterrett; and the translation of tlfe first two books, contained in Volume I., not onl}r is indebted to him for much of its diction, but reveals in other elements of style many traces of his individuality. Nevertheless the
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present version, a fairly literal one perhaps, is so remote from the free rendering of Professor Sterrett, above all in the technical passages, that it would be unjust to hold him responsible for any mistakes or infelicities which the reader may now detect. The Editors, it is true, at first requested me merely to revise and see through the press the first two books as Professor Sterrett had left them, and then to proceed independently with the remaining fifteen; yet upon a closer examination of his work both they and i decided that to i*evise it for publication would be impossible without destroying its quality and aim, at all events for a new translator of the whole. The Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates; and hence, in ordei· to avoid the danger of attributing to Professor Sterrett a method of interpretation for which he should not be held accountable, the present translator lias been forced to assume all the responsibility from the beginning—for the first two books as well as the rest.
In constituting the Grefck text I have tried to take into account the work that has been done by scholars, not only since the appearance of Meineke’s edition, but prior to that edition as well. The map
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of The inhabited World according to Strabo (drawn by Mr. L. A. Lawrence of Cornell University) is adapted partly from the Grins Terrarum sccmuhtm Slniboncm of C, Muller and partly from that of W. Sieglin.
I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, of Corn ell University, for their criticism of the translation ; and also to Professor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical problems related to astronomy. But above all, a desire to record an incalculable debt of gratitude to my lamented friend, Professor Sterrefct, who, in the relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of inspiration and encouragement.
H. L. J.
Aprily 1916.
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INTRODUCTION
What is known about Strabo must be gleaned from his own statements scattered up and down the pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of his lineage, for we also learn much by inference concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur-named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mercenary troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a general caused him to be placed in command of the Cnossian ariny; his operations resulted in a sweeping victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped upon him in consequence.· At that juncture Euergetes was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and young children of the dead king, he cast in his lot permanently with the Cnossians. He married at
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Cnossus, where were bom his one daughter and two sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas. Their very names indicate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas was already an aged man when Strabo saw him. Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early age of eleven years. He had been brought up with another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus the general. When Mithridates had become king, he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, by showering honours upon him, and by making him priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. Bat not content with that, Mithridates was desirous of conferring benefactions upon the other members of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, bis sons, now grown to manhood, were summoned to the court of Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the mother of my mother/' says Strabo. As long as fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas continued to fare well; but ambition led Dorylaus to become a traitor to his royal master; he was convicted of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him king in return for his tfbasonable service. The details of the sequel are not known; for all that Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two men went down into obscurity and discredit along with Dorylaus (10. 4. 10), These ancestors of Strabo xii
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his veins. When Mithridates annexed Colchis, he realized the importance of appointing as governors of the province only his most faithful officials and friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side (11. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted station until towards the close of the reign of Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal master. But other members of the family of Strabo escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending storm. One of them was Strabo’s paternal grandfather, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, and Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore sought to avenge both them and himself; he treasonably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lucullus, who made him promises of great advancement in return for this service to the Roman cause. But at this juncture Lucullus was superseded by Pompey, who hated Lucullus and regarded as liis own personal enemies all those who Jkiad rendered noteworthy service to his predecessor. Pompey’s hostility to Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome after the termination of the war, he prevented the Senate from conferring the honours promised by
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that the spoils and honours should not be awarded by Lucullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it came about that Strabo’s grandfather failed of the reward of his treason (12. 3. 13). A further proof of the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of the nations from which they came, or else the names that were most current in the countries from which they came; for instance, if the slave were a Papli-lagonian, the Athenians would call him Tibius (7. 3. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of mixed lineage, and that lie was descended from illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the kings of Pontus as generals, satraps, and priests of Ma. But by language and education he was thoroughly Greek.
Strabo was bom in Ainasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 b.c. (the later date being the year of Cicero’s consulate). It is plain that his family had managed to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited considerable wealth ; for his fortune was sufficient to enable him to devote his life to scholarly pursuits and to travel somewhat expensively. His education was elaborate, and Greek in character. When he was still a very young man he studied under Aristodemus in Nysa near Tralles in Caria (14. 1. 48). His parents may have removed from Amasia to Nysa in consequence of the embarrassing conditions
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy of their house; but the boy may have been sent to study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates the Great; and, if so, he was probably sent thither because one of his kinsmen held high office in the neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo-philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, an execution that caused Strabo’s paternal grandfather to betray the king and desert to Lucullus.
In 44 b.c. Strabo went to Rome by way of Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius Servilius, snmamed Isauricus, and that general died in 44 b.c. (This was also the year of the death of Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion with his account of Arnisus (12. 3.16) we read that Strabo studied under Tyrannion. That instruction must have been received at Rome ; for in 66 b.c. Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, where he gave instruction, ^iniong others, to the two sons of Cicero. It is Cicero (Ad Att. 2. β. 1) who tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the paths of geographical study. It was probably also at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic philosopher; for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession of teacher. He also tells us that he Aristotelized ” along with Boethus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome (16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 98, quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has been argued from that statement that Poseidonius, too, was one of Strabo’s teachers. But in spite of the fact that bis teachers were Peripatetics, there can be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); he speaks of “our Zeno” (1, 2. 34); again, he says: ec For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our School avoids, on account of tlie obscurity of the causes ” (2.3. 8). Stephanus Byzantius calls him “ the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, and he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may have been due to Athei^pdorus; for in his account of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and ζ( my friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4. 21). This philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, tlie teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his xvi
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position in regard to the popular religion quite deal' in several passages; he insists that while such religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in check, it is unworthy of the scholar. £( For in dealing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence them by reason or exliort them to reverence, piety, and faith; nay, there is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be aroused without myths and marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire ancient theology ” (1. 2. 8). In speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans (7. 3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the observances of public worship are ruining the world financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture of the absence of real religion behind those same observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had a religion, and even though he believed that causes are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in Providence as the great First Cause. He sets forth the Stoic doctrine of ec conformity to nature ” at some length in speaking of Egypt (17.1. 36), and he also adverts to it in his account of the river-system of France (4. 1. 14).
As for bis political opinions, lie seems to have followed Polybius in bis profound respect for the Romans, with whom, apparently, lie is in entire sympathy; lie never fails to show great admiration, not only for the political grandeur of the Roman
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well; he is convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial power: “ The excellence of the government and of the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which lias often been tom by civil war from the veiy time when it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, from proceeding further in the ways of error and corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans to govern so vast an empire in any other way than by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a father. And certainly at no other period have the Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus gave them from the very moment when he was clothed with autocratic power, a peace which Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give them at the present moment; for he makes Augustus the pattern in his policy and administration; and Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who are now serving in the government of tlieir father, also make Augustus tlieir pattern” (6. 4. 2). And he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For instance, in leading up to his account of the de*-struction of Corinth by Muminius, he tells us that the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages on the Romans ; he does indeed mention the feeling of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces xviii
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw how paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw the soldiers playing dice on them/’ But Strabo gives us to understand that his own private feeling is that the Corinthians were merely paying for the many insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. β. 23). He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 33). He seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the Romans have united the world under one beneficent administration (1. 1. 16); by the extinction of the pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tranquillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel (3. 2. 5; 14. 3. 3; 16. 2. 20); a country becomes prosperous just as soon as it comes under the Roman sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of intercommunication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing them (3. 1.8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4).
We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 b.c., and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that time. He made several other journeys to Rome: we find him there in 35 b.c. ; for that is the date of the execution of Selling (6. 2. β), which Strabo witnessed. He was then twenty-nine years old. He was in Rome about 31 b.c. ; for he saw the painting of Dionysus by Aristeicles (one of those paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds : “ But
XIX
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the painting perished ” (8. 6. 23). It is known from Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was burned in 31 Bio. He was thirty-two or thirty-three years old at that time. We know of still another journey to Rome : “I landed on the island of Gyaros, where I found a small village inhabited by fishermen ; when we sailed from the island, we took on board one of those fishermen who had been sent on a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate his triumph after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we questioned this fisherman, and lie told us that he had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” (10. 5. 3). Here we find Strabo journeying from Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on his way to Rome at the time. This was in 29 b.c., and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of his victory at Actium (7. 7. β), and it is not unlikely that Strabo visited the new city on that voyage. In 25 and 24 b.c. lie is in Egypt, and accompanies A el ins Gall us up the Nile, proceeding as far as Syene and the foontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old. He was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 b.c. (14. 1, 14). He was then forty-four years old. Accordingly he lived for more than five years in Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the
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Alexandrian library that he made from the works of his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which his book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 7 b.c. ; for in his description of Rome he mentions buildings that were erected after 20 b.c., the last of them being the portico of Livia, which was dedicated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final visit to Rome, and be was then fifty-six or fifty-seven years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four years old, for lie chronicles the death of Juba in 21 a.d., but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven years of his life were spent far from Rome, and probably in his native Ainasia. His residence at this remote place made it impossible for him to follow the course of recent political events and to incorporate them in the revised edition of his book.
Strabo thought that he had travelled much. He says : “ Now I shall tell what part of the land and sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I have trusted to accounts given by others by word of mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you copld not find another person among the writers on Geography who lias travelled over much more of the distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than I in the western regions have not covered as much ground in the east, and those who have travelled
xxi
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the western countries; and the same holds true in regard to the regions towards the South and North ” (2. 5. 11), And yet it cannot be said that he was a great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason for his journeys will presently appear. He saw little even of Italy, where be seems to have followed without much deviation the roads Brindisi-Rome, Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia. It does not appear that lie lived for any very long stretch of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other than Corinth—not even Athens, strange as this may seem. In the South and the East his travels were more extensive: in the South he visited the Nile valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia; he was at Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and Ephesus; he was acquainted with Pontus; he visited Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Cilicia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, Smyrna, the shores of the Euxine, and Beirut in Syria. Though we may not jimit the places he saw to the places actually mentioned as having been seen by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not so wide as we should have expected in the case of a man who was travelling in the interest of science.
Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that xxii
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who was travelling on his own account and for scientific reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to study wliat circumstances and the pleasure of others gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, further, that it was for the sake of others that Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank; that he was the teacher and guide of eminent men. Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and teachers who were bom in the East—the list is a long one; and we are fain to believe that he occupied a similar social position. He insists that his Geography is political: The greater part of Geography subserves the uses of states and their rulers; Geography as a whole is intimately connected with the functions of persons in positions of political leadership (1. 1. 16) ; Geography is particularly useful in the conduct of great military undertakings (1. 1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and answer the needs of ruling princes (1. 1. 18). Presumably it was with just such people that he travelled. But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their contention that the inen^ with whom and in whose interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his Geography in the interest of Pythodorus, Queen of Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained
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by the circumstances in which he found himself; for subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, and as for Pythodorus, she owed her throne to Augustas fully as much as to Polemon. It was good business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching of the book and the insertion in it of the many compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added after fche accession of that prince, and for feai· of him, rather than out of respect for him.
The question as to when and where Strabo wrote his geographical work has long been a burning one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese seemed to settle the question, when he maintained that Strabo wrote liis Historical Geography at Rome, at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied exalted positions in the political world of Rome ; and that he acted as the companion of those friends, accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome ; and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his Geography, between the years 18 and 19 α. α In the main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until Pais entered the field with his thesis that Strabo wrote his work, not at the instigation of politicians at Rome, but from the point pf view of a Greek from Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that region; that the material for the Geography was collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at a later period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— xxiv
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a fact which accounts for his omissions of events, his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information concerning, and his failure to mention, occurx*ences that would surely have found a place in his book if it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for the surprising fact that Strabo’s Geography was not known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although it was well-known in tlie East, for Josephus quotes from it.
To go somewhat more minutely into this question, it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius more than twenty times, but the events he describes are all connected with the civil wars that occurred after the death of Caesar and with the period in the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle of Acfcium (in 31 b.c.) and 7 b.c. He rarely mentions events in the life of Augustus between β b.c. and 14 α. Εν, and, as he takes every opportunity to praise Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be accounted for if lie wrote his Geography about 18 a.d. ' The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo wrote the book before 5 b.c. and shortly after 9 b.c., or, in othei· words, about 7 b.c. Such matters as tlie defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanicus were not contained in the griginal publication of the work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which was made about the year 18 a.o. The list of the Roman provinces governed by the Roman Senate, on the last page of the book, was written between 22 b.c. and II b.c., and Strabo himself says that it was
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antiquated; it was retouched about 7 b.c\, not at Rome, but far from Rome. The facts are similar in the mention lie makes of the liberality of Tiberius to the cities of Asia Minor that had been destroyed by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 a. μὴ, and in the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not later than 23 a.d., Strabo made no use of the map of Agrippa—an omission with wliich he has been reproached—for the very good reason that the map of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 b.c. r If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 b.c., it appeared when be was fifty-six or fifty-seven years old, at a time when lie was still in full possession of all his physical and mental po\vei*s. But if we say, with Miese and his followers, that the work was written between 18 and 19 a.d., we thereby maintain that Strabo began to write his Geography when he had passed the eighth decade of his life. He himself compares his book to a colossal statue, and it is incredible that lie could have carried out such a stupendous work after having passed his eightieth year.
Strabo is so well-known as a geographer that it is often forgotten that ]ψ was a historian before he was a geographer. Indeed it may be believed that he is a geographer because lie had been a historian, and that the material for his Geography was collected along with that for his Historical Sketches, which comprised forty-seven books (see xxvi
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1.	1. 22-23, and 2. L 9, and footnotes). But his Geography alone has come down to us. In this connexion it will be useful to read Strabo’s own account of liis Historical Sketches and his Geography: “In short, this book of mine should be generally useful — useful alike to the statesman and to the public at large—as was iny work on History. In this work, as in that, I mean by f statesman/ not the man who is wholly uneducated, but the inan who has taken the round of courses usual in the case of freemen or of students of philosophy. For the man who has given no thought to virtue and to practical wisdom, and to what has been written about them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judgment upon the matters of historical fact that are worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, after I had written my Historical Sketches, which have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise also; for this work itself is based on the same plan, and is addressed to the same class of readers, and particularly to men of exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives#of distinguished men are recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work also I must leave untouched what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my attention to what is noble and great, and to what contains the practically useful, οι· memorable, or
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do not examine each individual part with minute care, but rather consider the general effect and endeavour to see ir the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about large things only, and wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the interest of the studious or the practical man. ϊ have said thus much to show that the present work is a serious one and one -worthy of a philosopher ” (1. 1. 22-23).
The Geography of Strabo is far in ore than a mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of information concerning the various countries of the Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the Christian era; it is an historical geography; and, as Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of geography.
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The edilio prhiceps was published by Aldus in Venice in 1516, from a poor manuscript, Par. No. 1395. Then came the folio editions of Basle in 1549 and 1571 by G-, Xylancler. Xylander’s work was revised and supplied with a commentary by Isaac Casaxibon in 15S7 (folio). In 1620 Casaubou replaced this with his own edition, which was accompanied by Xylander’s Latin translation and notes by F. Morrellius. Oasaubon’s edition did much for the text of the first three books, and Strabo is usually cited by Casaubon’s pages (C). Next came the Amsterdam edition by T. J. van Almaloveen in 1707, in two folio volumes. Strabo is sometimes cited by his pages (A). In 1763 Br^quigny published the $rst three books (quarto) on the basis of a Paris manuscript. In 1796 the Leipzig (octavo) edition was begun: the first volume was revised by J. B. Riebenkees; the five following volumes by C. H. Tzschuoke; the seventh volume by F. T. Friedmann. The first six volumes give the text and a revision of Xylander’s Latin translation, and the seventh volume contains notes. In 1807 appeared at
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Early Translations
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Β
ΣΤΡΑΒΩΝΟΣ ΓΕΩΓΡΑΦΙΚΏΝ
Α'
Ι
ΟΙ 1. Τῆς τ ον φιλοσόφου πραγματείας εἶναι νομί-ζομεν, εἴπερ άΧΧην τινα, και την γεωγραφικήν, ἦν νυν προηρήμεθα επισκοπειν· οτι δ’ οὐ φαύλως νομίζομεν, ἐκ πολλῶν δῆλον, οἴ τε γὰρ πρώτοι θαρρήσαντες αὐτῆς αψασθαι τοιοῦτοι δή τινες1 υπήρξαν' 'Όμηρός τε καὶ 'Αναξίμανδρος ό Μιλήσιος και Έκαταιον, ὁ πολίτης αυτού, καθώς καὶ Ερατοσθένης φησι* καί Δημόκριτος δὲ καὶ C 2 Εὓδοξος καὶ Αικαίαρχος καί 5Έφορος καί *αΧΧοι πλείους* ἔτι δὲ οἱ μετὰ τούτους, Ερατοσθένης τε καὶ Πολύβιος και Ποσειδώνιος, ἄνδρες φιλόσοφοι. ἦ τε πολυμάθεια, δι’ ἦς μόνης εφικεσθαι τουδε του έργου δυνατόν, οὐκ ἄλλου τινος εστιν, ή τού τὰ Θεία καὶ τὰ άνθρώπεια επιβΧεποντος, ώνπερ την φιλοσοφίαν επιστήμην φασίν. ώς δ’ αὕτως καὶ ἡ ωφέλεια ποικίλη τις οὖσα, ἡ μὲν προ? τὰς πολι-τικὰς2 καὶ τὰς ηγεμονικές πράξεις, ἡ δὲ πρός επιστήμην των τε ουρανίων καί των ἐπὶ γῆς καὶ θαλάττης ζφων καί φυτών και καρπών καί τών
1 τοιοντοι ὅἡ τινες, Corais, on MS. authority, for τοιουτοί τινες. 2 τάς πολιτικάς, Spengel, for τά πολιτικά,
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I
1.	The science of Geography, which I now propose to investigate, is, I think, quite as much as any other science, a concern of the philosopher; and the correctness of iny view is clear for many reasons. In the first place, those who in earliest times ventured to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers —Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximander s fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of their times; and further, their successors—Eratosthenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes it possible to undertake a work on geography, is possessed solely by the man who has investigated things both human and divine—knowledge of which, they say, constitutes philosophy. * And so, too, the utility of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only as regards the activities of statesmen and commanders but also as regards knowledge both of the heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in
β 2
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άλλων, δσα ἰδεῖν παρ’ Ικάστοις ἐστί, τὸν αυτόν υπογράφει ἄνδρα, τον φροντίξοντα τῆς περὶ τον βίον τέχνης καὶ εὐδαιμονίας.
2.	Άναλαβόντες δὲ καθ’ έκαστον ἐπισκοπῶμεν τῶν elρη μένω ν ἔτι μᾶλλον, καὶ πρῶτον ὅτι ὀρθῶς υπειλήφαμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς καὶ οι προ ημών, ών ἐστι καὶ f/Ιππαρχοαρχηγέτην είναι τής γεωγραφικής εμπειρίας Ὄ μηρόν ος ον μόνον εν τῇ κατὰ την ποίησιν αρετή πάντας υπερβέβληται τους πάλαι και τους ύστερον, ἀλλὰ σχεδόν τι και τῇ κατὰ τον βίον εμπειρία τον πολιτικόν, ἀφ’ ἦς οὐ μόνον περί τας πράξεις έσπούδασεν εκείνος, ὅττως ὅτι πλείστας γνοίη καί παραδώσει τοῖς ύστερον ἐσο-μένοις, άλλα καί τα περί τους τόπους τούς τε καθ' εκαστα καί τούς κατά σύμπασαν την οικουμένην, γην τε καί θάλατταν. οὐ γὰρ ἀν μέχρι των εσχάτων αυτής πέρατων άφίκετο τῇ μνήμη κύκλψ περιιων.
3.	Καὶ πρώτον μεν τῷ ώκέαν ψ περίκλνστον, ώσπερ ἐστίν, άπέφαινεν αυτήν* ἔπειτα δὲ τῶν χωρίων τα μεν ώνόμαζε, τὰ δὲ ύπηνίττετο τεκμη-ρ/οις τισί, Αιβύην μεν και Αιθιοπίαν καί %ιδονιούς και 'Έρεμβονς, ονς είκος λέγειν Τρωγλοδυτας νΑραβας, ρητώς λέγων* τούς δὲ πρός ταῖς άνατο-λαΐς και δύσεσιν αΐνιττόμενος εκ του τψ ώκεανψ κλύζεσθαι. ἐντεῦθεν γὰρ άνίσχοντα ποιεί τον * 4
1	For Strabo’s definition of Libya see 17. 3. 1.
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various regions—the utility of geography, ϊ say, presupposes in the geographer the same philosopher, the man who busies himself with the investigation of the art of life, that is, of happiness.
2.	But I must go back and consider each one of these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that both I and my predecessors, one of whom was Hipparchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the founder of the science of geography; for Homer has surpassed all men, both of ancient and modem times, not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains to public life. And this acquaintance made him busy himself not only about public activities, to the end that lie might learn of as many of them as possible and give an account of them to posterity; but also about the geography both of the individual countries and of the inhabited world at large, both land and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, encompassing the whole of it in his description.
3.	In the first place, Homer declares that the inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus, and this is true; and then he mentions some of the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer the other countries from hints; for instance, he expressly mentions Libya,1 Ethiopia, Sidonians, and Erembians—and by Erembians he probably means Arabian Troglodytes2—whereas he only indicates in general terms the people who live in the far east and the far west by saying that their countries are washed by Oceanus. For he makes the sun to
2	* 4 Cave-dwellers. ” They lived on the western shores of the Red Sea.
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ἦλιον και δυομενον εἰς τοῦτον, ώς 3’ αὕτως και τὰ άστρα*
ηέΧιος μὲν έπειτα νίον ττροσέβαΧΧεν άρουρας,1 ὲξ άκαΧαρρείταο βαθυρρόου Ώκεανοΐο.
(/ἰ. 7. 421)
ἐν δ’ βπεσ’ Ώκεανώ Χαμπρον φάος ηεΧίοιο, εΧκον νύκτα μέΧαιναν.2	(τί. Β. 485)
καὶ τοὺς αστέρας δὲ3 λεΧουμἐνους ἐξ ωκεανού λἐγειν. (/ἰ. 5. 6)
4.	Τῶν δ’ έσττε^ίων άνδρών καί την ευδαιμονίαν εμφανίζει καί την ευκρασίαν του ττεριέχοντος, ττεττυσ μένος, ως εοικε, τὸν Ίβηρικδν πλοῦτον, ἐφ’ ον καὶ Ἠρακλἣς ἐστράτενσε καί οι Φοίνικες ύστερον, οϊττερ αρχήν4 καὶ κατέσχον την ττΧείστην μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Ῥωμαῖοι. ενταύθα yap αι τού Ζέφυρον ιτνοαί. ενταύθα δὲ και τὺ Ἠλύσιον ποιεῖ πεδίον ὁ ποιητὴς, εἰς ὺ ττεμφθησεσθαί φησι τον ΜενέΧαον νττο των Θεών*
ἀλλά σ’ ἐς ἨΧύσιον πεδίον και πείρατα ηαίης
αθάνατοι πὑμψουσιν, ὅθι ξανθός 'Ραδάμανθυς,
τη περ ρηίστη βιοτη πόλει·
οὐ νιφετος, οΰτ άρ χειμὼν πολὺς,
ἀλλ’ αἰεὶ Ζεφύροιο λιγὺ πνείοντος5 άητας
Ὠκεανὸς άνίησι.	(Od. 4. 563)
5.	Καὶ αι των μακάρων δὲ νήσοι πρὸ τῆ? Μαύρο υσίας εἰσὶ τῆς εσχάτης ττ ρος δνσιν, καθ'
1	apovpas, the reading of Β, for apotpcus.
2	Meineke deletes both quotations; G. Muller, Cobet, approving; A. Miller defends the quotations.
s ὅε, Cobet inserts, after aarepas.
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus; and he refers in the same way to the constellations : “ Now tlie sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing Oceanus/’ “And the suns bright light dropped into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.” And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceanus " after having bathed in Oceanus.”
4.	As for the people of the west, Homer makes
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived in a temperate climate—doubtless having heard of the wealth of Iberia,1 and how, in quest of that wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest times became masters of most of the country (it was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, to which lie declares Menelaus will be sent by the gods:	But the deathless gods will convey thee to
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear-blowing 2 Zephyrus.”
5.	And, too, the Islands of the Blest3 lie to the westward of most western Maurusia,4 5 that is, west
1	What is now Portugal and Spain.
2	See page 107.
3	Strabo has in mind the Canary Islands.
4	That is, Morocco, approximately.
4	ἀρχὸν> A. Miller transposes, from its position after τἡν πλείστεν, and makes it the adverb.
5	λιγb nve lovtos, SteYrett, for λιγυπνείοντας.
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δ μέρος συντρέχει καὶ τῷ1 τῆς Ίβηρίας τὺ ταὑτης πέρας* ἐκ δὲ τού ονόματος ΒηΧον, οτ ι και ταύτας ενόμιζον ευΒαίμονας Βία το πΧησιάζειν τοιούτοις χωρίοις.
6.	Ἀλλὰ μην οτ ι 7ε καὶ οἱ Α Ιθίοπες ἐπὶ τῷ ωκεανφ 'έσχατοι, ΒηΧοϊ* οτι μεν έσχατοι,
Αιθίοπας, τοὶ Βιχθα ΒεΒαίαται, έσχατοι ἀνδρῶν,
(0Α 1. 23)
οὐδὲ τοῦ “ Βιχθα δεδαίαται” φαύΧως λεγόμενόν, ως Βειχθησεται ύστερον* ὅτι δ’ ἐπὶ τῷ ωκεανω,
Ζεὺς γὰρ ἐς Ωκεανόν μετ άμύμονας Αϊθιοπηας
χθιζος έβη μετά Βαίτα.	(/ἰ. 1. 423)
ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἡ πρὸς ταῖς άρκτοις εσχατια πάρω-κεανϊτίς έστιν, ούτως ηνίξατο είπων περὶ τῆς άρκτου·
οἴη δ’ ἄμμορος ἐστι Χοετρων Ὀκεανοῖο.
(/Ζ. 18. 489; 0ά 5. 275)
διὰ μὲν γὰρ τἧς άρκτου και της ἁμάξης τὸν αρκτικόν ΒηΧοϊ* ον yap &ν τοσούτων αστέρων εν τω αντω χωρίψ περιφερόμενων τω αει φανερω οϊην αμμορον είπε Χοετρων ωκεανοιο. ωστ ου κ εὖ απειρίαν αυτόν καταηινωσκουσιν, ως μίαν άρκτον αντί δυεῖν εἰδὁτος· οὐδὲ γὰρ είκος ἦν πω τὴν ετέραν ηστροθετησθαι, ἀλλ’ ἀφ’ οὖ οἱ Φοίνικες εσημειώσαντο καλ ε^ρώντο προς τον πΧονν, παρεΧθεΐν και εις τοὺς f/Ελληνας τὴν Βιάταξιν ταύτην, ώσπερ καί τον Βερενίκης πΧόκαμον, καί τον Κάνωβον, ἐχθὲς καί πρώην κατωνομασμένον 1 τφ, Jones inserts.
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close to that of Iberia. And their name shows that because those islands were near to blessed countries they too were thought to be blessed abodes.
β. Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of the earth, when he speaks of “ the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men ” (and indeed the words eeare sundered in twain” are not carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says
for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians for a feast.” And he has left us to infer that the farthest land in the north is also bounded by Oceanus when lie says of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” That is, by the terms “Bear” and “Wain” he means the “arctic circle”1; for otherwise he would not have said of the Bear that e< She alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the heavens which was always visible to him. So it is not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two; for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, and that the star-group did not become known as such to the Greeks until ^the Phoenicians so designated it and used it for purposes of navigation; the same is true of Berenice’s Hair and of Canopus, for we know that these two constellations have received
1 For the meaning of the term “arctic circle55 among the ancients, see 2. 2, 2 and footnote.
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ἴσμεν,1 πολλοὺς δ’ ἔτι νυν ανωνύμους όντας, καθάπερ καὶ "Κράτος φησιν (Phaen, 146). οὐδὲ Κράτης οὖν όρθως ^γράφει,
οίος δ’ ἄμμορος ἐστι Χοετρων
φεύγων τὰ μὴ φευκτά, βεΧτίων δ’ 'Ηράκλειτος καὶ όμηρικώτερος, ομοίως ἀντὶ τοῦ αρκτικού την άρκτον ονομάζων “ ήούς καί ὲσπόρης1 2 3 τέρματα ἡ άρκτος, καί ἀντίον τῆς άρκτον οὖρος αίθριου Διὸς.” ὁ γὰρ αρκτικός ἐστι δύσεως καὶ άνατοΧής O 4 ορος, οὐχ ἡ άρκτος, διὰ μὲν δὴ τῆς άρκτου, ἦν καὶ άμαξαν καλεῖ καὶ τον Ὠρίωνα Βοκενειν φησι (Od. 5. 274), τὸν αρκτικόν ΒηΧοΐ· διὰ δὲ τοῦ ωκεανού τον ορίζοντα, είς ὸν καὶ ἐξ οὖ τὰς Βνσεις κα\ τὰς ἀνατολὰς ποιεί? είπών δὲ αυτού στρε~ φεσθαι καί άμοιρεϊν του ωκεανού οιΒεν οτ ι κατά σημεϊον το άρκτικώτατον τού όρίζοντος γίνεται ὁ αρκτικός.	άκοΧονθως δὴ τούτῳ τὺ ποιητικόν
άρμοσαν τες τον μεν ορίζοντα όφείλομεν Βέχεσθαι τον ἐπὶ τής γῆς οϊκείως τφ ώκεανψ, τον δ’ ὰρκτικὸν τῆς 7ἧς άπτομενον ως αν προς αϊσθησιν κατά το άρκτικώτατον της οίκησεως σημεϊον* ὧστε καὶ τούτο τὺ μέρος τής γῆς κΧνζοιτ αν τω ώκεανψ
1	ϊσμεν, Α. Miller inserts ; Α. Vogel approving in part.
2	Ισπἐρ^ς, Corais, for εσπἐρας; Meineke following; 0. Miiller, Cobet, approving.
3	ποιεῖ, A. Miller, for ToteTrai; A. Vogel approving.
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their names quite recently, and that there are many constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, lie alters the text of Homer so as to make it read, “ And the arctic circle1 alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus/’ Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic circle”: eeThe Bear forms limits of morning and evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow from fair skies ” 1 2 3; for the arctic circle, and not the Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither rise nor set. Accordingly, by “the Bear,” which he also calls "the Wain” and describes as keeping watch upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle/’ and by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he makes the stars to set and from which he makes them to rise. And when he says that the Bear makes its revolution in that region without having a part in Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe the poet’s verse in this way, then we should interpret the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth —if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is
1 Crates emended Homer’s^eminine form of the adjective for “alone” (ofy) to the masculine form (olos), so as to make
it agree with “ arctic circle” and not with. “Bear,”
3	Heracleitus, with his usual obscurity, divides the heavens roughly into four quarters, viz. : the Bear (north), morning (east), evening (west), and the region opposite the Bear (south). Strabo’s interpretation of Heracleitus as regards the “ arctic circle ” is altogether reasonable.
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κατ αυτόν. καί τοὺς ανθρώπους δὲ οἶδε τοὺς προσβορρους1 μάλιστα, ονς ὀνομαστὶ μὲν οὐ δηλοῖ (οὐδὲ γὰρ νῦν που κοινόν αὐτοῖς ονομα κ€Ϊται πάσι), τῇ διαίτῃ δὲ φράξει, νομάδας αὐτοὺς vnoyραφών και “ άyaυovς iππημoλyoύς γαλ,ακτο-φάyoυς άβίους2 τε” (/ί. 13. 5, 6).
7.	Και ἄλλω? δ’ εμφαίνει τὺ κὑκλῳ περικεισθαι τῆ 7ἦ τὸν ωκεανόν, όταν ον τω φῇ ἡ Ἠρα*
εἶμι γὰβ όψομενη πόλυφόρβου πείρατα ηαίης
’ύκεανόν τε Θεών ηενεσιν. (II. 14. 200, c£. 301)
τοῖς γὰρ πέρασι πᾶσι συνῆφθαι3 λέγει τὸν ώκε-ανὸν· τὰ δὲ ττόρατα κύκλω περίκειται (II. 18. 607). εν τε ττ) ὁπλοποιίᾳ τῆς Ἀχιλλἐως ἀσπίδος κύκλψ περιτίθησι τον ωκεανόν επί της ϊτνος. εχεται δὲ τῆς αυτής φίλoπpayμoσύvης καί τὺ μὴ άηνοειν τα περί τάς πλημμυρίδας του ωκεανόν καί τ ας άμ-πώτεις, “ άψορρόον Ώκεανοΐο” (//. 18. 399) λἑ-γοντα4 και
τρις μεν yap τ άνίησιν ὲπ’ ή ματ ι, τρις 8’ άναροιβδεϊ*	(Οά. 12. 105)
καὶ γὰρ εἰ μὴ τρις, ἀλλὰ δίς, τάχα τής ιστορίας παραπαίσαντος,β ή τής yραφής οιημαρτημένης· ἀλλ’ ἦ γε προαίρεσις τοιαύτη. καὶ τὺ “ ἐξ ἀκα-λαρρείταο ” (//. 7. 422) δὲ ἔχει τινα εμφασιν τής πλημμνρίδος, εχονσης τὴν επίβασιν πραεϊαν και
ι προσβόρρους, Mein eke, for προσ^ορἐους; C. Miiller approving. 2 *Αβιοι is a proper name in Homer.
3	σννηφθαι, Madvig, for συνἡὅt]; Cobet approving.
4	λἐγοντα, editors before Kramer (who reads λίγοντι)· Meineke restores ; C. Miiller approving.
5	παραπαίσαντος, Cobet, for παραπεσὅντος.
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washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows of the men who live farthest north; and while he does not mention them by name—and even to the present day there is no common term that will embrace them all—rhe characterises them by their mode of life, describing them as “ nomads/’ and as et proud mare-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless folk.”
7.	In other ways, too, Homer indicates that Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as follows: "For I am going to visit the limits of the bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.” By these words he means that Oceanus touches all the extremities of the earth; and these extremities form a circle round the earth. Again, in the story of the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the shield of Achilles. It is another proof iof the same eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignorant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus; for he speaks of “ Oceanus that flowefch ever back upon himself/’ and also says: “For thrice a day she1 spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down.” For even if it be “ twice ” and not “ thrice ”—it may be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this point, or else that there is a corruption in the text1 2 —the principle of his assertion remains the same. And even the phrase “ gently-flowing ” contains a reference to the flood-tid^ which comes with a gentle
1	Homer here refers to Charybdis. Strabo himself seems to be doing Homer an injustice by confusing the behaviour of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus.
2	See 1. 2. 16, where Polybius is referred to as making a similar statement.
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οὐ τεΧεως ροώδη, Ποσειδώνιος δὲ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ σκοπέλους Xeyειv τοτὲ μὲν καλυπτόμενους, τοτὲ δὲ yvμvoυμέvovς, καὶ ἐκ τοῦ πόταμον φάναι τον ωκεανόν εικάζει τὺ ροώδες αυτόν το περί τὰς πλημμυρίδας εμφανίζεσθαι (IL 14. 245). τὺ μὲν οὐν πρώτον ευ, το δὲ δεύτερον ονκ ἔχει λόγον οὔτε γὰρ π οτ α μι ω ρενματι εοικεν ἡ τῆ? πΧημμνρίδος ἐπίβασις, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ἡ αναχώρησή ον τοιαντη. ὅ τε τοῦ Κράτητος λόγος διδάσκει τι πιθανώτερου, βαθύρρονν μεν yap καί άψορρον (Οά. 11. 13 ; 20. 65) Xeyει, ομοίως ὃὲ καὶ πόταμον 5 τον ὅλον ωκεανόν Xeyei δὲ καὶ μέρος τοῦ ωκεανού τι ποταμόν καί ποταμοιο ρόον, ον τον δΧον, ἀλλὰ τοῦ μέρους, ὅταν οὕτω φῇ·
αντάρ ἐπεὶ ποταμοιο Χίπεν ρόον Ὀκεανοῖο νηῦς, ἀπὺ δ’ ικετο κῦμα θαλάσσης εύρυποροιο.
(6>d 12. 1)
οὐ γὰρ τὸν ὅλον, ἀλλὰ τον ἐν τῷ ώκεανω τον ποταμού ρόον μέρος ὄντα τοῦ ωκεανού, ον φησιν ό Κράτης άνάγνσίν τινα καί κόΧπον ἐπὶ τον νότιον πόΧον από τον γειμερινον τροπικού διηκοντα. τοῦτον γὰρ δνναιτ αν τις εκΧιπών ετι είναι εν τῷ ώκεανω* τον δὲ ὅλον εκΧιπόντα ετι είναι εν τῷ ὅλῳ, οὐχ οἷόν τε. Ὄ μηρός δέ ye οντω φησι*
“ ποταμοιο Χίπεν ρόον, ἀπὸ δ’ ικετο κῦμα θαλάσσης,”	Φ
ήτις ονκ ἄλλη τίς ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ ωκεανός. γίνεται οὖν, ἐὰν ἄλλως δἐχῃ, εκβάς εκ τού ωκεανού, ἦλθεν εἰς τον ωκεανόν. άΧΧά ταντα μεν μακροτέρας ἐστὶ διαίτης.
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swell, and not with a violent current. Poseidonius conjectures both from Homer’s reference to the headlands as sometimes covered with the waves and sometimes bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the , flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is correct, but the second is unreasonable. For the swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, and still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by Crates is more plausible. Homer speaks of the whole of Oceanus as deep-flowing ” and “ back-flowing/’ and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a part of Oceanus as a river, or as a “ river-stream ” ; and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not of the whole, when he says: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come to the wave of the wide sea.” Not the whole, I say, but the stream of the liver, which stream is in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or gulf, which stretches from the winter tropic1 in the direction of the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. At any rate Homer says: “The ship had left the river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea/’ where “ the sea ” is surely nothing other than Oceanus ; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion becomes : “ After Odysseus haul gone out of Oceanus, he came into Oceanus.” But that is a matter to be discussed at greater length.
1	Strabo placed the ‘‘ summer tropic” and *4 winter tropic” respectively at 24° north and south of the equator. They correspond, therefore, pretty closely to our Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn.
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8.	Ὅτι δὲ ἡ οίκουμένη νήσος ἐστι, πρώτον μὲν ἐκ τῆ? αισθήσεων και της πείρας Χηπτεον. παν-ταχῆ 7ἀγ? όπουποτοΰν εφικτόν γὲγονεν άνθρωπος ἐπὶ τὰ έσχατα τῆς γῆς προελθεῖν, εύρίσκεται θάλαττα, ἣν δὴ καΧούμεν ωκεανόν, καί οπού δὲ τῇ αίσθήσει λαβεῖν οὐχ ύπήρξεν, ὀ λόγος δείκνυσι. το μεν yap εωθινόν πλευρὸν, τὺ κατὰ τοὺς Τνδούς, καὶ τὺ εσπερών, τό κατά τούς ’Ίβηρας καὶ τοὺς Μαυρουσίους, περιπλεῖται πᾶν ἐπὶ πολὺ τοῦ τε νοτίου μέρους και τον βορείου· τὺ δὲ Χειπόμενον άπΧονν ή μιν μέχρι νυν τω μη συμμϊξαι μη 8 ένας άΧΧήΧοις των ἀντιπεριπΧεόντων ου ποΧν, εϊ τις σνντίθησιν εκ των παραΧΧήΧων διαστημάτων των εφικτών ἡμῖν. οὐκ εἰκὺς δὲ διθάΧαττον είναι τό πέXayoς τό ΆτΧαντικόν, ϊσθμοις 8ιειpyόμεvov οΰτω στενοΐς τοῖς κωΧύουσι τον περίπΧουν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον σνρρουν και συνεχές, οϊ τε γὰρ περιπΧειν επιχειρήσαντες,1 εΐτα άναστρέψαντες, ούχ υπό ηπείρου τινός ἀντιπιπτονσης και κωΧυούσης τον επέκεινα πΧοϋν άνακρουσθήναι φασίν, ἀλλὰ ύπο απορίας καί ερημιάς, οὐδὲν ήττον τής θαΧάττης εχούσης τον πόρον. τοῖς τε πάθεσι τον ωκεανόν τοῖς περὶ τὰς άμπώτεις καί τ ας πλημμυρίδας ομολογεί τούτο μᾶλλον πάντη γοῦν ὁ αὐτὸς τρόπος των2 μεταβοΧών υπάρχει και των αυξήσεων
1	ἐττιχειρἡσαντες, the reading of the MSS., is retained; 0. Muller approving. Diibner and Meineke read ἐγχειρἡ-σαντες.
2	τε, Δ. Miller deletes, before μεταβολών, ιό
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8.	We may learn both from the evidence of our senses and from experience that the inhabited world is an island; for wherever it has been possible for man to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, and this sea we call ee Oceanus.” And wherever we have not been able to learn by the evidence of our senses, there reason points the way. For example, as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) side, one may sail wholly around them and continue the voyage for a considerable distance along the northern and southern regions; and as for the rest of the distance around the inhabited earth which has not been visited by us up to the present time (because of the fact that the navigators who sailed in opposite directions towards each other never met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from the parallel distances that have been traversed by ns. It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation; it is more likely that it is one confluent and continuous sea. For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turned back without having achieved their purpose, say that they were made to tum back, not because of any continent that stood in their way and hindered their further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued open as before, but because of their destitution and loneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the same principle, or else one that does not vary much, accounts for the changes both of high tide and low
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καί μειώσεων, ἣ οὐ πολὺ παραλλάττω ν, ώς ἀν ἐφ’1 ὲνὸς πέλαγους τῆς κινήσεως αποδιδόμενης καὶ ἀπο μιας αιτίας.
9.	f/ Ιππαρχος δ’ οὐ πιθανὸς ἐστιν αντιλέγω ν τῇ δίξῃ ταύτῃ, ώς οὔθ’ ομοιοπαθονντος τον ωκεανού
O	6 παντελώς, οὕτ’, εἰ δοθείη τούτο, άκοΧονθονντος αὐτῷ τοῦ σνρρονν είναι πᾶν πὸ κύκΧφ πέλαγος τὺ ’Ατλαντικόν, πρὸς τὺ μὴ ομοιοπαθειν μάρτνρι χρώμενος ΧεΧενκω τῷ ΒαβυΧωνίφ. ἡμεῖς δὲ τὸν μὲν πλείω λόγον περὶ τοὐ ωκεανόν καί των πλημμυρίδων εἰς Ποσειδώνιον άναβαΧΧομεθα και ’ΑθηνόΒωρον, Ικανών διευκρινήσαντας2 τὸν περί τούτων λόγον· πρὸς δὲ τὰ νυν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον λἑγο-μεν, ὅτι πρός τε τὴν ομοιοπάθειαν οντω βεΧτιον νόμισαν τα τε ονράνια σννέχοιτ αν κρειττον ταῖς εντεύθεν άναθνμιάσεσιν, ει πλεῖον ειη το υγρόν περικείμενον.
10.	'Ώσπερ ονν τα έσχατα καί τα κνκΧω τῆς οικουμένης οἶδε καὶ φράζει σαφώς ο ποιητης, οὓτω καὶ τὰ τῆς θαΧάττης της εντός, περιεχει γὰρ ταντην ἀπὸ ΧτηΧών άρξαμενοις Αιβνη τε και Αίγυπτος καί Φοινική, εξής δὲ ἡ περαίαΖ τής Κύπρον, εἶτα ΧόΧνμοι και Ανκίοι και Κᾶρες, μετὰ δὲ τούτους ἡ μεταξύ Μυκάλη ς καὶ τῆς Τρῳάδος ῄὼν4 καὶ αἱ προκείμεναι νήσοι, ὦν
1	ἐφ% Corais, for επί; C. Muller approving.
2	ὅιευκρινἡσαντας, Β. Hercher and Piccolos independently, for ὅιακρατἡσαντας; C. Muller and A. Vogel approving in part. Corais reads ὅιακρστἡσαντας, C. Muller approving; Kramer ὅιακρατόναντας; Meineke διακριβώσαρτα,ς (E. Stemp-linger, L. Kayser, approving) or διασαφἡσαντας; Madvig διαιτἡσαντας.
περαία, Madvig, for περιξ. 4 γάν, Meineke, for ἡιΦν.
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tide,1 as would be the case if their movements were produced by one sea and were the result of one cause.
9.	Hipparchus is not convincing when he contradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one unbroken circle. In support of his opinion that the ocean does not behave uniformly lie appeals to the authority of Seleucus of Babylon. But for a further discussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For my present purpose I merely add that it is better to accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the ocean; and that the farther the mass of water may extend around the earth, the better the heavenly bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise therefrom.2
10.	Homer, then, knows and clearly describes the remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars of Heracles/ you will find that the Mediterranean Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and further on by the part of the continent lying over against Cyprus ; then by th# territory of the Solymi, by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard between My cal e and the Troad, together with the islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are
3	See 1. 3. 7. and 1. 3. 12.	2 A doctrine of the Stoics.
3	See 3. 5, 5 for the different conceptions of what the Pillars were.
c 2
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ἁπάντων1 μέμνηται καὶ ἐφεξἣς των περὶ τὴν Προποντίδα καί τον Eύξείνου2 μἐχρι Κολχίδος και τῆς ’Ιάσονος στρατεία?, καὶ μὴν καὶ τὸν Κιμμερικὸν βδσπορον οἶδε, τοὺς Κιμμερίονς είδώς* οὐ δήπου τὺ μὲν ονομα των Κιμμερίων ειδών, αὐτοὺς δὲ ἀγνοῶν, οἷ κατ’ αυτόν ἣ μικρόν προ αυτού μέχρι Ιωνίας επεδραμον την γῆν τὴν ἐκ βοσττορον πάσαν. αἰνίττεται γοῦν καὶ τὺ κλίμα τής χώρας αυτών ζοφώδες ον3 καὶ ως φησίν,
ηέρι καί νεφέλη κεκαλυμμένοι* οὐδὲ ποτ’ αὐτοὺς
’Ηἐλιος φαέθων επιδερκεται?
ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ νὺξ ὸλοὴ τέταται.	(0ἅ. 11. 15, 19)
γνωρίζει δε και τον Τστρον, μεμνημένος γε4 Μυ-σῶν, ἔθνους Θρᾳκίου παροικούντος τον ’Ίστρον. καὶ μὴν καὶ τὴν ὲξῆς παραλίαν οἶδε, Θρᾳκίαν οὖσαν, μἐχρι Πηνειού, Παίονάς τε δνομάζων καλ Ἀθω καὶ Ἀξιὺν καὶ τὰς προκειμενας τούτων νήσους. εξἣς δὲ ἐστιν ἡ τῶν ἝΧλἡνων παραλία μέχρι Θεσπρωτῶν, ἦς άπάσης μέμνηται. καὶ μὴν καὶ τὰ τής Ιταλίας άκρα οἵδε, Τεμεσην καλών και Έιΐκελονς/* και τα τής ’ϊβηρίας άκρα καί την ευδαιμονίαν αυτών, ἦν άρτίως εφαμεν. εἰ δὲ τινα εν τοῖς μεταξύ διαλείμματα φαίνεται, σνγγνοίη τις αν· καὶ γὰρ ὁ γεωγραφών όντως πολλά παρ-ίησι τών εν μερει. συψγνοίη δ’ ἄν, καὶ εἰ μυθώδη τινα προσπεπλεκται τοῖς λεγομένοις ίστορικώς
1 απάντων, Casanboii, for ἀπαοων; Kramer, Grosktird, Forbiger, Tardieu, Meineke, following.
3 τά, Meineke deletes, before μἐχρι; C. Muller approving.
3 ἐπιὅἐρνεται, C, Miiller restores, for the usual reading καταὅἐρκ6Τ£ν, from the MSS. of the Odyssey.
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mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther on, about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as Colchis and the limits of Jason’s expedition; more than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in Homer’s own time or shortly before his time, overran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia. At least he intimates that the very climate of their country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are “ shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread o’er them.” Homer also knows of the River Ister,1 since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that lives on the Ister. More than that, lie knows the sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as far as the Peneus 2 River; for he speaks of Paeonians, of Atlios and Axius,3 and of their neighbouring islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. And yet more, lie knows tlie promontories of Italy also, for lie speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between these countries there are some countries which he leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed geographer himself omits many details. And we might pardon the poet evei? if he has inserted things
1 Danube. 2 Salambria. y The River Vardar.
4	του, before Μυσ&ν, Kramer deletes; Meineke following.
5	Reference is made to Od. 1. 184, but that Temesa is in Cyprus.
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καί διδασκαΧικώς, και ον δεῖ μεμφεσθαι. οὐδὲ C 7 γὰρ άΧηθες ἐστιν, ὅ φησι ν Ἐρατοσθἐνης, οτ ι ποιητὴς πᾶς στοχάζεται ψυχαγωγίας, ου διδασκαλίας· τάναντία γὰρ οἷ φρονιμώτατοι των περὶ ποιητικής τι φθεγξαμενων πρώτην τινα Χεγουσι φιΧοσοφίαν την ποιητικήν. ἀλλὰ π ρος ’Ερατοσθένη μὲν αὖθις ερούμεν διὰ πΧειόνων, εν οϊς καί περί του ποιητου πάλιν εσται Χογος.
11.	Νυνὶ δὲ ὅτι μὲν Ὄ μηρός τής γεωγραφίας ήρξεν, άρκείτω τα Χεχθεντα. φανεροί δὲ καὶ οι επακόΧουθήσαντες αύτω άνδρες άξιόΧογοι και οικείοι φιΧοσοφίας* ὧν τοὺς πρώτους μεθ’Ὅμηρον δύο φησὶ ν ’Ερατοσθἐνην, Αναξίμανδρόν τε, Θαλοῦ γεγονότα γνώριμον καί ποΧίτην, καί 'Έικαταΐον τον ΜιΧήσιον τὸν μὲν οὐν εκδούναι πρώτον γεωγραφικόν πίνακα, τον δὲ Ἐκαταῖον κατα-Χιπεΐν γράμμα, πιστονμενον εκείνου είναι εκ τής άΧΧης αυτού γραφής.
12.	Ἀλλὰ μὴν οτι γε δει προς ταῦτα ττολυ-μαθείας είρήκασι συχνοί* εΰ δὲ καὶ Γ/Ιππαρχος ἐν τοῖς πρὸς Ερατοσθένη διδάσκει, ότι παντί, καί Ιδιώτη καί τω φίΧομαθοϋντι, τής γεωγραφικής ιστορίας προσηκουσης αδύνατον μεταΧαβειν1 ανευ τής των ουρανίων καί τής των εκΧειπτικών τηρήσεων επικρίσεως· οἷον ’ΑΧεξάνδρειαν την προς Αιγύπτφ, πότερον άρκτικωτέρα Βαβυλώνας ἣ νοτιωτερα, Χαβεΐν ούχ οίόν τε, οὐδ’ ἐφ’ όπόσον διάστημα, χωρίς τής δια των κΧιμάτων επισκέ-
1 μεταλαβεῖν, Capps, for λαβεῖν. 1 2
1	Strabo discusses the point more fully in 1. 2. 3.
2	Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes and longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal meridian through Alexandria. He then drew parallels of 22
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of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic narrative. That deserves no censure; for Eratosthenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the contrary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.1 But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater length, when I come to speak of Homer again.
11.	For the moment what I have already said is sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors of Homer in geography were also notable men and familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that the first two successors of Hoiner were Anaximander, a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to publish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left behind him a work on geography, a work believed to be Ins by reason of its similarity to his other writings.
12.	Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclopaedic learning for the study of geography, as many men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography without the determination of the heavenly bodies and of the eclipses which have been observed; for instance, it is impossible to determine whether Alexandria in Egypt is no#th or south of Babylon, or how much north or south of Babylon it is, without investigation through the means of the ce climata.”2 In
latitude through various well-known places, and thus formed belts of latitude which he called “climata.” By means of the solstitial day he determined the width of each “dima,” differences of latitude, and so on. But Strabo uses the term primarily in reference to the parallels of latitude themselves.
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ψεως* ομοίως τὰς ττ ρος βω προσκεχωρηκυίας1 ἣ προς δὑσιν μᾶλλον καὶ ἦττον οὐκ ἀν γνοίη τις ακριβώς, πλὴν εἰ1 2 * διὰ τῶν εκλειπτικών ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης συγκρίσεων, οὔτος δὲ δὴ ταῦτά φησιν.
13.	Ἀπαντες δὲ8 ὅσοι τόπων ιδιότητας λέγειν έπιχειροΰσιν οίκείως προσάπτονται καί των ουρανίων καί γεωμετρίας, σχήματα καί μεγέθη και αποστήματα και κλίματα δηλονντες και θάλπη καί ψύχη καί απλώς την του περιέχοντος φύσιν. ἐπεὶ καὶ οἴκον κατασκευάζων οικοδόμος ταϋτα αν προορψτο και πόλιν κτίζων άρχιτέκτων, μή τί γε ὅλην επισκοπών την οικουμένην ἀνήρ· πολὺ γὰρ τούτῳ προσήκει μάλλον. ἐν μὲν γὰρ τοῖς μικροΐς χωρίοις τὺ πρός άρκτους ή προς νότον κεκλίσθαι παραλλαγήν ον πολλὴν ἔχει, ἐν δὲ τῷ παντϊ κύκλω τής οικουμένης, το 4 προς άρκτον μεν μέχρι των υστάτων ἐστὶ τής %κυθίας ή τής Κελτικής, μέχρι δε τῶν υστάτων Αἰθιόπων τὰ πρὸς νότον* τούτο δε παμπόλλην εχει διαφοράν. ομοίως δε καί το παρ’ Ίνδοις οίκειν ἣ παρ’ Τβηρσιν* ὧν
C 8 τοὺς μὲν εωους μάλιστα, τους δὲ έσπερίους, τρόπον δέ τινα καὶ αντίποδας ἀλλήλοις ἴσμεν.
14.	Πᾶν δὲ τὺ TOiovTgv εκ τής του ήλιου καί τών άλλων άστρων κινήσεως την αρχήν εχον και
1	προσκεχωρηκυίας, Corais, for προτναρακζχωρηκυίας.
2	el, Corals, for ἡ, after πλἡν; Meineke following.
8 ὅε, Casaubon inserts, after ἄπαντες.
4 τ ὅ πρὅς άρκτον μιν, Corais, for πρός άρκτον μεν τά.
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like mariner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie at varying distances from us, whether to the east or the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of the sun and the moon.1 That, then, is what Hipparchus says on the subject.
13.	All those who undertake to describe the distinguishing features of countries devote special attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, and of “ climata,” as well as matters of heat and cold, and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an engineer in founding a city, would make provision for all these conditions; and all the more would they be considered by the man whose purview embraced the whole inhabited world; for they concern him inore than anyone else. Within the area of small countries it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place be situated more towards the north, or more towards the south; blit when the area is that of the whole round of the inhabited world, the north extends to the remote confines of Scythia and Celtiea,1 2 and the south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the difference between these two extremes is very great. The same thing holds true also as regards a man s living in India or Iberia; the one country is in the far east, and the other is in the far west; indeed, they are, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we know.	*
14.	Everything of this kind, since it is caused by the movement of the sun and the other stars as well
1	That is, by a comparison of the observations of the same eclipse, made from the different points of observation.
2	France, approximately.
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ἔτι τῆς ἐπὶ τὺ μέσον φοράς, αναβΧέπειν ἀναγκάξει πρὸς τον ουρανόν καί προς τα φαινόμενα παρ’ ἐκάστοις ἡμῶν των ουρανίων· ἐν δὲ τοντοις εξαλλάξει? όρώνται πaμμεyέθεις τῶν οικήσεων* τί? ἀν οὐν Βιαφορας τόπων ἐκτιθὑμβνος καΧως και ίκανώς ΒιΒάσκοι, μὴ φροντίσας τούτων μηδενὸς μηδ’ ἐπὶ μικρόν; καί yap εἰ μὴ δυνατόν κατα την νττόθβσιν τὴν τοιαύτην άπαντα άκρφοϋν Βία τὺ είναι ποΧιτικωτέραν, τό γε ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον, ἐφ’ ὅσον καὶ τῷ πολιτικᾤ παρακοΧονθείν Βννατόν, προσήκοι αν εικότως.
15.	Ὀ δ’ οὔτω μετεωρίσας ἦδη τὴν Βιάνοιαν ορΒε τής όλης άπέχεται γῆς. φαίνεται yap γελοίο ν, εἰ τὴν οικουμένην yXιχόμεvoς σαφώς ἐξειπεῖν τῶν μὲν ουρανίων έτόΧμησεν άψασθαι και θρήσασθαι προς την διδασκαλίαν, τὴν δ’ ὅλην γῆν, ἦς μέρος ή οικουμένη, μήθ’ όττόση, μήθ’ όττοία τις, μήθ’ όπου κείμενη τοῦ σύμπαντος κόσμον, μηδὲν1 εφρόντισε· μηδ’, εἰ καθ’ ἐν μέρος οίκεΐται μόνον το καθ' ή μας, ἣ κατὰ πΧείω, καί2 πόσα* ώς δ’ αὔτως και τὺ άοίκητον αυτής πόσον καλ ποιόν τι καί Βία τί. εοικεν ουν μετεωρο-XoyiKtf τινι π pay ματ είε^καλ yem μετρική σννήφθαι το τής yεωypaφίaς είδος, τὰ ἐπίγεια τοῖς ούρα- 1
1 μηδέν, Corais, for μηθέν, Meineke following; C. Miiller approving.
* ἡ, Corais deletes before καί πὅσα, Meineke following.
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as by their tendency towards the centre,1 compels us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see very great variations in the positions of inhabited places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences between countries, how can he discuss his subject correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, even superficially, to any of these matters ? For even if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to make everything scientifically accurate, it will naturally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the man in public life is able to follow the thought.
15.	Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof from the earth as a whole ; for it is obviously absurd, if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but a part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its position in the universe, nor even whether the world is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, or in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited part is, what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. It seems, then, that the special branch of geography represents a union of meteorology1 2 and geometry, since it unites terrestrial and celestial phenomena as
1	See § 20 (following), and footnote.
2	The Greek word here includes our science of astronomy as well as our science of meteorology.
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νίοις συναπτόν εἰς ἕν, ὡς ἐγγύτατα) οντα, αλλὰ μὴ διεστῶτα τοσοῦτον,
ὅσον ουρανός ἐστ’ ἀπὸ yaίης· (/ἰ. 8. 16)
16.	Φέρε δὴ τῇ τοσαύτη πολυμαθβίᾳ προσθώ-μεν τὴν ἐπίγειον Ιστορίαν, οἷον ζῴων και φυτών καί των ἄλλων, ὅσα χρήσιμα ἣ δύσχρηστα φέρει γῆ τε καὶ θάλασσα* οίμαι yap ἐναργὲς ἄν γενὲ-σθαι μάΧΧον δ λέγω. πάντα γὰρ τὰ τοιαύτα παρα-σκευαί τινες εις φρόνησιν μεγάλαι*1 τῷ μαθειν δὲ τῆς χώρας την φυσιν καί ζφ(ον καί φυτών ιδέας ττροσθείναι δει καί τα της θαΧάττης· αμφίβιοι yap τρόττον τινα έσμεν καί ου μάΧΧον χερσαίοι ἣ θαΧάττιοι.2 οτ ι δε καί το οφεΧος μέγα ττ αντί τω τταραΧαβόντι την τοιαύτην ιστορίαν, εκ τε της τταΧαιας μνήμης δῆλον καί έκ του λόγου, οι yovv ττοιηταί φρονιμωτάτους τών ηρώων άττοφαίνουσι τοὺς άττοδημήσαντας ττοΧΧα-χου καί ττΧανηθέντας* εν μεyάXφ yap τίθενται το “ πολλών άνθρώττων ἰδεῖν αστεα καί νόον γνῶναι” (Od. 1. 3), καί ό Νὲστωρ σεμνννεται, διότι τοῖς Λαπίθαι? ώμίΧησεν, ἐλθὼν μετάπεμπτος
τηΧόθεν ἐξ άττίης γαίης· καΧέσαντο γὰρ αυτοί.
(II. 1. 270)
καὶ ὁ Μενέλαος ὼσαύτως,
«η s
Κύπρον Φοινίκη ν τε καὶ Αιγυπτίους έτταΧηθείς Αἰθίοπάς θ’ ίκόμην καί %ιδονίονς καί Ἐρεμβοὺς καὶ Λιβύην,	(0ᾶ. 4. 83) 1
1 Piccolos reads and punctuates μεγάλαι* τφ μαὅεῖν ὅε τῆς χώρας τἡν φόσιν καί ζ<ά»ν καί φυτών ιδἐας ττροσθςΐναι δεῖ καί τά
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being very closely related, and in no sense separated from each other “as heaven is high above the earth.”
16.	Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of animals and plants and everything useful or harmful that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I think, make clear what I mean by terrestrial history "). In fact all such studies are important as preliminary helps toward complete understanding. And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and of the species of animals and plants, we must add a knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to anyone who has become possessed of information of this character, is evident both from ancient traditions and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that the wisest heroes were those who visited many places and roamed over the world; for the poets regard it as a great achievement to have “seen the cities and known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts of having lived among the Lapithae, to whom lie bad gone as an invited guest, “ from a distant land afar— for of themselves they summoned me.” Menelaus, too, makes a similar boast, when he says:I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya” * 3
τῆς θαλάττης, for μεγάλαι τφ μαβεῖν τῆς χώρας τἡν φύσιν καί ζφων καί φυτών ideas, ττροσβέιναι δε καί τά τἡς ὅαλάττες; C. Miiller, Sterrett, approving.
3 Α. Miller transposes the words πάντα γάρ τἀ...ἡ θαλάτηοι to this place from a position before καί rbv "RpatcXea (line 9, p. 30); A. Vogel, Sterrett, approving.
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προσθεις καὶ τὺ ἰδίωμα τῆς χώρας,1
ἵνα τ’ ὰρνες άφαρ κεραοϊ τεΧέθουσι* 9 τρὶς 7ψε τίκτει μῆλα τελεσφόρον εῖς ενιαυτόν.
ἐπὶ δέ τῶν Αιγυπτίων ©ηβών*
(τῇ πλεῖστα φέρει ζείδωρο? άρον ρα* (Od. 4. 229) καὶ)
αἵ θ’ έκατόμπυΧοί εἰσι, διηκόσιοι δ’ ἀν’ ἐκάστην άνερες εξοιχνενσι σὺν ιττποισιν καὶ ὅχεσφιν.
(//. 9. 383)
καὶ τονἨρακΧἐὰ εἰκὸς από τῆς ποΧΧής εμπειρίας τε και ιστορίας Χεχθήναι
μεγάλων έπιίστορα έργων. (ίἷα. 21. 26)
ἐκ τε2 δὴ της παΧαιάς μνήμης καί εκ του λόγου μαρτνρεϊται τὰ λεχθἐντα ἐν άρχαις ὑφ’ ημών» διαφερόντως δ’ επάγεσθαι δοκεῖ μοι προς τα νυν εκείνος 6 Χόγος, διότι τής γεωγραφίας το πλέον ἐστὶ πρὸς τὰς χρείας τας ττόΧιτικάς. χώρα γαρ τῶν πράξεων ἐστι γὴ καὶ3 θάλαττα, ἣν οίκονμεν* τῶν μὲν μικρών μικρά, τῶν δὲ μεγάλων μεγάλη* μεγίστη δ’ ἡ σνμπασα, ήνττερ ιδίως καΧοϋμεν οικουμένην, ὥστε τῶν μεγίστων πράξεων αυτή αν εϊη χώρα. μέγιστοι δὲ τῶν στρατηλατών, ὅσοι δύνανται γής καί θαΧάττης άρχειν, έθνη καί πόΧεις συνάγοντες εἰς μίαν εξουσίαν και διοίκησιν ποΧιτικήν. δῆλον οὖν, ὅτι γεωγραφική πάσα επί τ ας πράξεις ανάγεται τὰς
1 Α Miller transposes the words προσθάε ml rb Ιδίωμα τῆς χώρας to this place from a position after τελἐἀουσι; Sterrett approving.
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—and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity of the country—“ where lambs are horned from the birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full circle of a year.” And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, he says that Egypt is the country where earth the grain-giver yields herbs in plenty ” ; and again he says: “Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses and chariots/’ And doubtless it was because of Heracles’ wide experience and information that Homer speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of great adventures.” And my contention, made at the outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, is adduced with especial force in reference to present-day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geography subsei'ves the needs of states; for the scene of the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling-place of man. The scene is small when the activities are of small importance, and large when they are of large importance: and the largest is the scene that embraces all the rest (which we call by the special name of “ the inhabited world7’), and this, therefore, would be the scene of activities of the largest importance. Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and to unite nations and cities under one government and political administration. It is therefore plain that geography as a whole has a direct bearing upon the activities of commanders ; for it describes continents 2 3
2	τε, Meineke, for ἐκ de.
3	ἡ, Corais deletes, before θάλαττα; Meineke following; C. Muller approving.
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ἡγεμονικάς, Βιατιθεϊσα ηπείρους καί πέλαγη τὰ μὲν εντός, τα δὲ ἐκτὸς τής συμπάσης οικουμένης. πρὸς τούτους δὲ ἡ διάθεσις, οῖς διαφέρει ταῦτα ἔχειν ούτως ή ετέρως, και γνώριμα είναι ή μὴ γνώριμα. βέλτιον γὰρ ἂν Βιαχειρίζοιεν ἕκαστα, εἰδὁτες τὴν χώραν όπόση τις και πώς κείμενη τυγχάνει καί τινας Βιαφοράς ϊσχουσα, τ ας τ εν τῷ περιέχοντι καί τὰς ἐν αὐτῇ. άλλων Βε κατ άλλα μέρη Βυναστευόντων καί ἀπ’ άλλης εστίας καί αρχής τὰς πράξεις προχειριζομένων καί επεκ-τεινόντων το τής ηγεμονίας μέγεθος, οὐκ ἐπ’ ἴσης Βυνατον ουτ έκείνοις άπαντα γνωρίζειν ούτε τοῖς γεωγραφουσιν άλλα το μάλλον καί ἦττον πολύ εν άμφοτεροις καθοράται τοντοις. μόλις γαρ αν το επ' ἴση ς πάντ είναι φανερά συμβαίη τής συμ~ πάσης οικουμένης νπο μίαν άρχην καί πολιτείαν ύπηγμένης· ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ούτως, άλλα τα ἐγγυτέρω μάλλον αν γνωρίξοιτο. καὶ προσήκοι1 ταϋτα Βία πλειόνων εμφανίζειν, ἵν’ εἴη γνώριμα* ταΰτα γάρ καί τής χρείας εγγντέρω ἐστίν, ὦστ’ οὐκ ἂν εἴη θαυμαστόν, ουΒ’ εἰ άλλος μεν ΊνΒοΐς προσήκοι χωρογράφος, άλλος δὲ Α ιθίοψιν, άλλος δὲ Ἕλλησι καὶ *Ρωμαίοις. τί γὰρ ἄν προσήκοι C 10 τῷ παρ’ ’Ινδοῖς γεωγράφω καί τα κατά Βοιω-τοὺς οὓτω φράζειν, ως Ὄ μηρός·
οΐ θ' CTρίην ενέμοντο &α\ ΑύλίΒα πετρήεσσαν
Χχοΐνόν τε %κώλόν τε·	(τί. 2. 496)
ἡμῖν δὲ προσήκει· τὰ δὲ παρ’ Ινδοῖς οὕτω καὶ τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα οὐκέτι, οὐδὲ	ή χρεία 1
1 προσήκοι, C. Μ tiller, on MSS. authority.
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the whole inhabited world, but also those outside these limits. And the description which geography gives is of importance to these men who are concerned as to whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether known or unknown. For thus they can manage their various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they know how large a country is, how it lies, and what are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But because different kings rule in different quarters of the world, and carry on their activities from different centres and starting-points, and keep extending the borders of their empires, it is impossible either for them or for geographers to be equally familiar with all parts of the world ; nay, the phrase ce more or less” is a fault much in evidence in kings and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited world formed one empire or state, it would hardly follow that all parts of that empire would be equally well known; nay, it would not be true even in that case, but the nearer regions would be better known. And it would be quite proper to describe these regions in greater detail, in order to make them known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even if one person were a proper chorographer for the Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein would it be proper for the lindian geographer to add details about Boeotia such as Homer gives : “ These were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and Schoenus and Scolus ” ? For me these details are proper ; but when I coine to treat India it is no longer proper to add such details; and ib fact, utility does
VOL. i.
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ἐπἀγεται· [λίτρον δ’ αυτή μαΚιστα τὴς τοιαύτης εμπειρίας.
17.	Καὶ τοῦτο καὶ ἐν μικροϊς ἔνδηλὸν1 ἐστιν, οἷον ἐν τοῖς κννηγεσίοις. ἄμεινον γὰρ ἀν θηρεύσειέ τις εἰδὼς τὴν ὕλη ν, οποία τι? και πόση* καὶ στρατοπεδεῦσαι δὲ καλώς ἐν χωρέω τοῦ εἰδὁτος ἐστὶ καὶ ένεΒρενσαι καί όΒεΰσαι. ἀλλ* ἐν τοῖς με-γάλοις ἐστί τη\ανγέστερον, οσφπερ καί τα ὰθλα μείζω τα τῆς εμπειρίας καὶ τὰ σφάΧματα τα ἐκ τῆς ἀπειρίας. ὁ μέντοι, Άγαμέ μνονος στόλος τὴν Μυσίαν ώς τὴν Τρῳάδα πορθών έπαΧινΒρόμησεν αἰσχρῶς. Πὲρσαι δὲ καὶ Αίβνες, τοὺς πορθμούς νπονοήσαντες είναι τνφΧούς στενωπούς, εγγύς μὲν ἦλθον κινδύνων μεγάλων, τρόπαια δὲ τῆς άνοιας1 2 κατέΧιπον οι μεν τον τον ΧαΧγανέως τάφον προς τω Eύρίπφ τῷ Χαλκιδική τοῦ σφαγ-έντος ὐπό των Περσών ώς καθ οΒηγήσ αντος φαν-Χως ἀπὸ Μαλιὲων ἐπὶ τον Εὓριπον τον στὁλον* οι δὲ τὺ τοῦ Πελώρου μνήμα, καί τούτου Βιαφθαρ-ἑντος κατὰ τὴν όμοίαν αιτίαν πλήρης τε ναυαγίων ή Ἑλλὰ? υπήρξε κατά την 3έρξον στρατείαν, καὶ ἡ τῶν Αἰολίων δὲ καὶ ἡ τῶν Ίώνων αποικία πολλὰ τοιαυτα πταίσματα παραΒέΒωκεν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ κατορθώματα, οπον τι κατορθωθήναι συνέβη παρά την εμπειρίαν των τόπων· καθάπερ εν τοῖς περὶ ΘερμοπνΧας στενοΐς ό Ἐφιάλτης
1	$ν$7)λον, Madvig, for μεν ὅ??λον.
2	ἀνοίας, the MSS. reading is restored, for Casaubon’s ἄγνοιας; C. Muller approving.
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our Standard in empirical matters of this kind.
17.	The utility of geography in matters of small concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in hunting. A hunter will' be inore successful in the chase if he knows the character and extent of the forest; and again, only one who knows a region can advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, or direct & march. The utility of geography is more conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the disasters that result from ignorance are greater. Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not only came near great perils, but they left behind them memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he bad treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf of Malis1 to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to death for a similar reason 2; and Greece was covered with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the expedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out* by the Aeolians and by the Ionians have furnished many examples of similar blunders. There have also been cases of success, in 'Vliich success was due to acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes,
] Lamia. See 9. 2. 9.
2 Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the Strait of Messina.
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λεφ/εται δείξας τὴν διὰ των ορών ατραπόν τοῖς Πἐρσαις υποχείριους αὐτοῖς ποίησαι τοὺς περὶ Λεωνίδαν καὶ δάξασθαι τοὺς βαρβάρους εϊσω Πυλών, ἐάσας δὲ τὰ παλαιά, την νυν Ῥωμαίων στρατείαν ἐπὶ Παρθυαίους Ικανόν ηγούμαι τούτων τεκμήριον ώς δ’ αὕτως τὴν ἐπὶ Γερμανοὺς καὶ Κελτους, ἐν ἔλεσι καὶ δρυμοῖς άβάτοις ερημίαις τε τοπομαχρνντων των βαρβάρων καί τὰ ἐγγὺς ττ ό ρ ρω ποιούντων τοῖς άγνοοϋσι καί τὰς ὀδοὺς επικρνπτο μενών καί τὰς ευπορίας τροφής τε καί των ἄλλων.
18.	Τὺ μὲν δὴ πλέον, ώσπερ εϊρηται, περί1 τούς ηγεμονικούς βίους και τὰς χρείας ἐστίν ἔστι1 2 δὲ καὶ τῆς ηθικής φιλοσοφίας καί πολίτικης τὺ πλέον περὶ τοὺς ηγεμονικούς βίους. σημεῖον δέ τὰς 7ὰρ τῶν πολιτειών Βιαφοράς άπο των ηγεμονιών Βιακρίνομεν, ἄλλην μὲν ηγεμονίαν τιθέντες CH την μοναρχίαν, ἣν καὶ βασιλείαν καλουμεν, άλλην δὲ τὴν αριστοκρατίαν, τρίτην δὲ τὴν Βημοκρατίαν. τοσαὑτας δὲ καὶ τὰ? πολιτείας νομιζομεν, ὁμωνύμως καλούν τες ως αν ἀπ’ εκείνων την ά^χήν εχούσας τής είΒοποιίας* άλλοις3 γὰρ νόμος το τού βασιλεως πρόσταγμα, άλλοις3 δὲ τὰ τῶν αρίστων,
1	weρί, Cobet, for πρὅς.
2	τάς xpeias ϊστίν, ίστι ὅε καί, Meineke, for τἄς χρείας* ϊτι δε /cui; Cobet independently, C. Muller approving.
3	ἄλλον, Madvig, for άλλος ^ A. Vogel approving.
1	Under Augustus and Tiberius no Roman army invaded Partbia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the campaign of Orassus or of that of Antony-—or of both campaigns.
2	The campaign of Drasus, apparently, which he carried on till his death in 9 B.c. But if Niese’s theory be accepted as to the time when Strabo wrote (see Introduction, pp. xxiv ff.),
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their mercy, and brought the Persians south of Thermopylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the modem campaign of the Romans against the Par-thians1 is a sufficient proof of what I say, and likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a guerilla warfare in swamps,, in pathless forests, and in deserts 2; and they made the ignorant Romans believe to be far away what was really near at hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and of the facilities for procuring provisions and other necessities.
18.	Now just as the greater part of geography, as I have said, lias a bearing on the life and the needs of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the fact that we distinguish the differences between the constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy or kingship, another the aristocracy, and still another the democracy. And we have a corresponding number of constitutions of states, which we designate by the names of the sovereignties, because it is from these that they derive the fundamental principle of their specific jiature ; for in one country the will of the king is law, in another the will of those of highest rank, and in another the will of the
or if the above reference was inserted in a revised edition about 18 a. d. (p. xxv), then we might assume that allusion is made to the destruction of the Roman legions under Varus in 9 a. ϊ),—to which Strabo refers in 7. 1. 4.
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καὶ τὺ τον δήμου. τύπος δὲ καὶ σχήμα πολιτείας ὁ νόμος, διὰ τούτο δὲ καὶ τὺ δίκαιον εἷπόν τινες τὺ τοῦ κρείττονος συμφέρον, εϊπερ οὐν ἡ πολίτικη φιλοσοφία περὶ τοὺς ηγεμόνας το πλέον ἐστίν, ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡ γεωγραφία περὶ τὰς ἡγε-μονικάς χρείας, εχοι αν τι πλεονέκτημα και αυτή παρὰ τοῦτο. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν τὺ πλεονέκτημα προς τὰς πράξεις.
19.	Ἕχει δὲ τινα και θεωρίαν ον φαύλην ή πραγματεία, τὴν μὲν τεχνικήν τε και μαθηματικήν και φυσικήν, την δὲ ἐν Ιστορία καί μύθοις κειμένην, οὐδὲν οὐσι πρὸς τὰς πράξεις* οἷον ει τις λέγοι τα περί την Όδυσσέως πλάνην καί Μενελάου καὶ Ιάσονος, εἰς φρόνησιν μεν οὐδὲν ἄν σνλλαμβάνειν δόξειεν, ήν ό πράττων ζητεῖ, πλὴν εἰ καταμίσγοι καί των γενομένων αναγκαίων τα παραδείγματα χρήσιμα· διαγωγήν δ’ ὅμως πορίζοι αν ονκ ανελεύθερου τω επιβάλλοντι επί τους τόπους τους παρασχόντας τὴν μυθοποιίαν. καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο ξῆ-τονσιν οι πράττοντες διά το ένδοξον καί το ήδύ, ἀλλ’ ονκ επί πολύ' μάλλον γάρ σπονδάζονσιν, ως είκός, περί τα χρήσιμα. διόπερ καί τω γεωγράφω τούτων μάλλον ή εκείνων έπιμελητέον. ως δ’ αὔτως εχει καί περί τής ιστορίας καί περί των μαθημάτων καί γάρ τούτων τ ο χρήσιμον αει μάλλον ληπτέον καί το πιστότερου. 1 2
1	The definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato’s Republic, 1. 12.
2	Strabo has in mind his theory (which he often takes occasion to uphold) as to the comparative mythical and historical elements in Homer and other poets.
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people. It is the law that gives the type and the form of the constitution. And for that reason some have defined “justice” as “the interest of the more powerful.”1 If, then, political philosophy deals chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies the needs of those rulers, then geography would seem to have some advantage over political science. This advantage, however, has to do with practice.
19.	And yet, a work on geography also involves theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the theory which lies in the fields of history and myths 2 —though myths have nothing to do with practice; for instance, if a man should tell the story of the wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it would not be thought that he was making any contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he would be providing no mean entertainment for the hearer who takes an interest in the regions which furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs are fond of just such entertainment, because the localities are famous and the myths are charming; but they care for no great amount of it, since they are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite natural that they should be. For that reason the geographer, also, should flirect his attention to the useful rather than to what is famous and charming. The same principle holds good in regard to history and the mathematical sciences; for in these branches, also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should always be given precedence.
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20.	Μάλιστα δὲ δοκεῖ, καθάπερ εϊρηται, γεωμετρίας τε και αστρονομίας δεῖν τῇ τοιαύτη υποθέσει. καὶ δεῖ μὲν ώς ἀληθῶς* σχήματα jap καί κλίματα καί μεηέθη καὶ τὰ ἅλλα τὰ τούτου οἰκεῖα οὐχ οἷόν, τε λαβεῖν καλώς άνεν της τοιαντης μεθόδου. ἀλλ’ ὧσπερ τὰ περὶ τὴν αναμέτρησήν τής όλης γῆς ἐν άλλοις Βεικνύουσιν, ἐνταῦθα δὲ υττοθέσθαι δεῖ καὶ πιστεῦσαι τοῖς ἐκεῖ Βειχβεισιν, υττοθέσθαι δεῖ1 καὶ σφαιροειδή μὲν τον κόσμον, σφαιροειδή δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν τῆς γῆς, ἔτι δὲ τούτων πρότερον τὴν ἐπὶ τὺ μέσον των σωμάτων φοράν αυτό μόνον, εἴ τι1 2 τῆς αίσθήσεως ἣ τῶν κοινών εννοιών ἐγγὺς ἐστιν, εἰ ἄρα, επισημηνά-μενσι ἐπὶ κεφάλαίφ μικρά· οἷον ὅτι ἡ γῆ σφαιροειδής, εκ μεν της ἐπὶ τὺ μέσον φοράς ττόρρωθεν ἡ ὑπόμνησις καὶ τοῦ έκαστον σώμα ἐπὶ τὺ αυτόν ἄρτημα νενειν, εκ δὲ τῶν κατὰ πελάγη καὶ τον C 12 ουρανόν φαινομένων ἐγγύθεν καὶ γὰρ ἡ αϊσθησις ετημαρτυρειν δνναται και ἡ κοινὴ έννοια. φανερῶς γὰρ ετηττροσθει τοῖς ττλέονσιν ἡ κυρτότης τής θαλάττης, ώστε μὴ προσβάΧλειν τοῖς ττόρρω φέJ-γεσι τοῖς ἐπ’ ἴσον εξηρμένοις* τῇ σψει. εξαρθέντα jovv πλέον τῆς οψεως εφάνη, καίτοι πλέον ἀπο-
1 δεῖ, Groskurd, for ὅἐ. 2 εϊπ, Madvig, for ἐπί.
3 ἐΙρρμἐνοις, Meineke, for 4ξηρμ4νοιε.
1	See footnote 2, page 22.
2	Strabo uses the word in its literal sense of “ sphereshaped,” and not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity of the earth was apparently not suspected until the seventeenth century. See 2. 5. 5.
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20.	Most of all, it seems to ine, we need, as I have said, geometry and astronomy for a subject like geography ; and the need of them is real indeed; for without such methods as they offer it is not possible accurately to determine our geometrical figures, ^climata”1, dimensions, and the other cognate things; but just as these sciences prove for us in other treatises all that has to do with the measurement of the earth as a whole and as I must in this treatise take for granted and accept the propositions proved there, so I must take for granted that the universe is spheroidal,2 «ind also that the earth’s surface is spheroidal, and, what is more, I must take for granted the law that is prior to these two principles, namely that the bodies tend toward the centre 3; and I need only indicate, in a brief and summary way, whether a proposition comes—if it really does —within the range of sense-perception or of intuitive knowledge. Take, for example, the proposition that the earth is spheroidal: whereas the suggestion of this proposition comes to us mediately from the law that bodies tend toward the centre and that each body inclines toward its own centre of gravity^ the suggestion comes immediately from the phenomena observed at sea and in the heavens; for our sense-perception and also our intuition can bear testimony in the latter case. For instance, it is obviously the curvature of the sea that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights that are placed on a level with their eyes. At any rate, if the lights are elevated above the level of the eyes, the}?' become visible, even though they be at a
a Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies. According to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the heavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, the heavens having the same centre as the earth.
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σχόντα αὐτῆς* ὁμοίως δὲ καί αυτή μετεωρισθεΐσα είδε τὰ κεκρυμμενα πρότερον, ὅπερ δηλοῖ καὶ ὀ ποιητής· τοιουτον yap ίση καί τὺ
ὀξὺ μάλα προϊΒών, μεγάλου ὑπο κύματος αρθείς·	(Od. 5. 393)
καὶ τοῖς προσπλέουσι δὲ ἀεὶ καὶ μᾶλλον ἀπο-ηυμνονται τα πρόσγεια μέρη, καί τα φανέντα ἐν άρχαΐς ταπεινά εξ αίρεται μάλλον, των τε ουρανίων ἡ περιφορά εvapyής ἐστι καὶ ἄλλως καὶ ἐκ τῶν ηνωμονικων* εκ δὲ τούτων εὐθὺς υποτείνει καί ἡ έννοια, οτ ι ερ ριζωμένης ἐπ’ άπειρον της γῆς οὐκ ἄν ἡ τοιαύτη περιφορά σννέβαινε. καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν κλιμάτων δὲ ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῶν οικήσεων Βείκνυται.
21.	Νυνὶ δὲ ἐξ ετοίμου δεῖ λαβειν ενια, και ταΰθ' οσα τῷ πολιτικψ καί τω στρατηλάτη χρήσιμα. ούτε yap οΰτω Βει άyvoεϊv τα περί τον ουρανόν και την θέσιν της yής, ωστ, ἐπειδὰν yεvητaι κατά τόπους, καθ’ οὺς ἐξήλλακταί τινα τῶν φαινομένων τοΐς πολλοῖς ἐν τῷ ούρανω, ταράσσεσθαι και τοιαυτα λέγειν*
ὧ φίλοι, ου yάp τ’ ἴδμεν ὅπη1 ζόφος, οὐδ’ ὅπη ήώς,
οὐδ’ οπη ήέλιος φαεσίμβροτος εἶσ’ ὑπὸ γαῖαν,
οὐδ’ ὔπῃ άννειται*	(Od. 10. 190)
οὔθ’ οὕτως άκριβούν, ώστε τὰς πανταχοῦ συνανα-τολάς τε και συyκaτaBύσεις καί συμμεσουρανή-
1	ὅπ]?—ο'ηϊ?—ὅπ$—ὅπτ?, Sterrett, for ὅττη—ὅπ^—ὅπη—ὅπτ?.
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greater distance from the eyes; and similarly if the eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, for such is the meaning of the words : “ With a quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, [he saw the land very near]. ” So, also, when sailors are approaching land, the different parts of the shore become revealed progressively, more and more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land grows gradually higher and higher. Again, the revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests that no such revolution could take place if the earth were rooted to an infinite depth.1 As regards the “ cliinata ”2, they are treated in our discussion of the Inhabited Districts.
21.	But at this point we must assume off-hand a knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all that is useful for the statesman and the general to know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so ignorant of the heavens and the position of the earth as to be alarmed when lie comes to countries in which some of the celestial phenomena that are familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim: “ My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place of darkness, nor of dawniyg, nor where the sun, that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor where he rises ” ; nor, on the other hand, need one have such scientifically accurate knowledge as to know what constellations rise and set and pass the
1 This was the doctrine of Xenophanes and Anaximenes.
See footnote 2, page 22.
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σεις καὶ εξάρματα ποΧων καί τα κατά κορυφήν σημεία καί οσα άΧΧα τοιαύτα κατά τὰς μεταπτώσεις των οριζόντων άμα και των αρκτικών διαφέροντα άπαντα, τὰ μεν προς την οψιν, τὰ δὲ και τη φύσει, γνωρίζειν άπαντα· ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν μηδ’ ὅλως φροντίζειν, πλὴν εἰ θέας φιΧοσόφου χάριν, τοῖς δὲ πιστεύειν, καν μὴ βΧέπη το διά τί' και yap τούτο του φιΧοσοφοΰντος μόνου, τῷ δὲ ποΧιτικψ σχοΧής ου τοσαύτης μέτεστιν, ἢ οὐκ αει. ου μην οὐδ’ οὕτω? ύπάρχειν άπΧούν δει τον ἐντυγ-χάνοντα τη ypaφή ταύτῃ καὶ ὰργὁν, ὧστε μηδὲ 13 σφαίραν ἰδεῖν, μηδὲ κύκΧους εν αὐτῇ, τοὺς μὲν παραΧΧηΧους, τούς δ’ όρθιους προς τούτους, τοὺς δὲ Χοξούς· μηδὲ τροπικών τε καί Ισημερινού και ζωδιακού θέσιν, δι οὐ φ ε ρο μένος ὁ ἦλιος τρέπεται και διατάσσει1 διαφοράς κΧιμάτων τε και άνεμων. ταῦτα γὰρ καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς ορίζοντας καί τούς αρκτικούς καί οσα άΧΧα κατά την πρώτην άyωyήv τὴν εἰς τὰ μαθήματα παραδίδοται κατανοησας τις ἄλλως πως δύναται παρακοΧουθεΐν τοῖς Xεyoμέvoις ενταύθα. ὁ δὲ μηδ’ ευθείαν γραμμὴν ἢ περιφερή, μηδὲ κύκΧον εἰδὼς, μηδὲ σφαιρικήν επιφάνειαν ή ἐπιπεδον, μηδ’ ἐν τῷ ουρανψ μηδὲ τοὺς ὲπτὰ τῆς μεηάΧης άρκτον αστέρας κατα-μαθών, μηδ’ ἄλλο τι τῶν τοιοντων μηδέν, ή ονκ αν
1 διατάσατα, Madvig, for ὅιὅάσ/cei. 44
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to know the elevations of the poles, the constellations that are in the zenith, and all other such changing phenomena as meet one according as lie changes his horizons and arctic circles,1 whether those changes be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should pay no attention at all to some of these things, unless it be in order to view them as a philosopher. But he should take some other things on faith, even if he does not see a reason for them; for the question of causes belongs to the student of philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not have adequate leisure foi· research, or at least not always. However, the reader of this book should not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles to the parallels, and still others oblique to them; or, again, so simple as not to have observed the position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region through which the sun is borne in his course and by bis turning determines the different zones and winds. For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, about these matters, and about the horizons and the arctic circles and all the other matters taught in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will be able to follow what is said in this book. If, however, a man does not know even what a straight line is, or a curve, or a cfrcle, nor the difference between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in the heavens, he have not learned even the seven stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else
1 See 2. 2. 2, and footnote.
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δέοιτο τῆ? πραγματείας ταύτης ἢ οὐχὶ νῦν, ἀλλ’ ἐκείνοις εντυχων πρότερον, ὧν χωρὶς οὐκ ἂν εἴη 7εωγραφίας οικείος* οὔτως δὲ καὶ οι τοὺς λιμἐνας καὶ τοὺς περίπλους καλούμενους πραγματευθεντες ατελή την επίσκεψιν ποιούνται, μὴ προστιθέντες ὅσα ἐκ τῶν μαθημάτων και ἐκ τῶν ουρανίων συνάπτειν προσήκε.1
22.	Ἀπλῶς δὲ κοινόν είναι το σύγγραμμα τούτο
δεῖ καὶ πολίτικου καί δημωφεΧες ομοίως, ώσπερ την τής ιστορίας γραφήν* κάκει δὲ πολιτικόν Χέγομεν οὐχὶ τὸν παντάπασιν απαίδευτο ν, ἀλλὰ τον μετασχόντα τής τε εγκυκλίου καὶ συνήθους αγωγής τοῖς εΧευθέροις και τοΐς φιΧοσοφοΰσιν οὐδὲ	ἀν Οὕτε ψεγειν δύναιτο καΧώς ου τ
επαινεΐν, οὐδὲ κρίνειν οσα μνήμης άξια των γεγονότων, οτ ω μηδέν εμεΧησεν αρετής καί φρονήσεως καί των εις ταῦτα Χόγων.
23.	Διόπερ ἡμεῖς πεποιηκότες υπομνήματα ιστορικά χρήσιμα, ως ύπο’λαμβάνομεν, εις την ηθικήν καλ ποΧιτικήν φιλοσοφίαν, εγνωμεν προσ-θείναι καί τήνδε τὴν σύνταξιν· ὁμοειδὴς γὰρ καὶ αυτή, καί προς τούς αυτούς άνδρας, και μάλιστα τούς εν ταῖς νπεροχαϊς. ἔτι δὲ τον αυτόν τρόπον, ονπερ εκεί τα περί τούς επιφανείς άνδρας καί βίους τυγχάνει μνήμης, τα δε μικρά καί άδοξα
1 The words ούτως δε κοά . . . σννάιττειν προσῆνε are transposed to this place from th£ end of § 22 by Meineke, following the suggestion of Corais ; C. Muller approving. Siebenkees deletes the a before συνάπτειν; Corais, Meineke, following; C. Muller approving.
1 Strabo refers to his historical work (now lost) as his Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work contained both of these, and comprised forty-seven books, cover-
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied those topics without which he cannot be familiar with geography. And so those who have written the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages leave their investigations incomplete, if they have failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical information which properly belonged in their books.
22.	In short, this book of mine should be generally useful—useful alike to the statesman and to the public at large—as was my work on History.1 In this work, as in that, I mean by “ statesman/’ not the man who is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken the round of courses usual in the case of freemen or of students of philosophy. For the man who has given no thought to virtue and to practical wisdom, and to what has been written about them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judgment upon the matters of historical fact that are worthy of being recorded in this treatise.
23.	And so, after I had written my Historical Sketches,1 which have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise also ; fox· this work itself is based on the same plan, and is addressed to the same class of readers, and particularly to men of exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of distinguished men are recoT-ded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work
ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent to the close of the History of Polybius. The first part was merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part presented a complete history from 146 n.c. to the time of the Empire.
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παραλείπεται, κάνταϋθα δεῖ τὰ μικρὰ καί τα άφάνή παραπεμπειν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ενδόζοις καί μεγά-λοις καὶ ἐν οἶς τὺ πραγματικόν καί εὐμνημόνευτον καὶ ἡδὺ διατρίβειν. καθάπερ τε1 καὶ ἐν τοῖς κολοσσικοις εργοις οὐ τὺ καθ’ έκαστον ακριβά ζητονμεν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς καθόλου προσέχομεν μάλλον, εἰ καλῶς τὺ ὅλον όντως καν τούτοις δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι 14 την κρίσιν. κολοσσούργία γάρ τις και αὐτή, τὰ μεγάλα φράζουσα πώς ἔχει καὶ τὰ ὅλα, πλὴν εἴ τι κινεῖν δύναται καί των μικρών τον φιλειδήμονα καί τον πραγματικόν. ὅτι μὲν οὐν σπουδαιον το προκείμενον ἔργον καὶ φιλοσοφώ πρεπον, ταῦτα εΐρήσθω.
II
1. Εἰ δὲ πολλών προειπόντων επιχειρονμεν και αυτοί λέγειν περί τῶν αυτών, οΰπω μεμπτέον, αν μη καί τον αυτόν τρόπον διελεγχθώμεν έκείνοις άπαντα λεγον τες.	ύπολαμβάνομεν δ’ άλλων
άλλο τι κατορθωσάντων άλλο πολύ μέρος ἔτι τοῦ έργου λείπεσθαι* πρὸς οἷς ἂν καὶ μικρόν προσ-λαβειν δννηθώμεν, Ικανήν δεῖ τίθεσθαι πρόφασιν της επιχει ρήσεως. καί γάρ δὴ πολύ τι τοῖς νῦν ἡ των Γωμαίων επικράτεια καί τῶν Παρθυαίων τὴς τοιαύτης έμπειρίας~'προσδεδωκε% καθάπερ τοῖς προτεροις μέγα τι ἡ ’Αλεξάνδρου στρατεία,1 2 ὦς φησιν ’Ερατοσθένης, ὁ μὲν γὰρ τῆς Ἀσίας
1	τε, Meineke, for γε.
2	καθάπερ τοῖς irporepois μίγα τι ἡ ’Αλεξάνδρου στρατεία, C. Mtlller, for καθάπερ τοῖς μετά τἡν ’Αλεξάνδρου στρατέ/αν.
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also Ι must leave untouched what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my attention to what is noble and great, and to what contains the practically useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do not examine each individual part with minute care, but rather consider the general effect and endeavour to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about large things only, and wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the interest of the studious or the practical man. I have said thus much to show that the present work is a serious one, and one worthy of a philosopher.
II
1.	Ip I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that has been treated by many others before me, I should not be blamed therefor, unless I prove to have discussed the subject in every respect as have my predecessors. Although various predecessors have done excellent work in various fields of geography, yet I assume that a large portion of the work still remains to be done; and if I shall be able to make even small additions to what they have said, that must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my undertaking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the Romans and of the Parthians has presented to geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier times, as Eratosthenes points out. For Alexander
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πολλὴν άνεκάλνψεν ἡμῖν καὶ τῶν βορείων τῆς Ευρώπης άπαντα μέχρι τον Τστρου* οἷ δὲ Ῥωμαῖοι τὰ εσπέρια τῆς Ευρώπης ατταντα μέχρι1 Ἀλβιος ποταμού του τὴν Τ Gp μανίαν δίχα διαιρούντο?, τα τε ττέραν 'Ίστρου τὰ μέχρι Τύρα ποταμού* τὰ δὲ ἐπἐκεινα μέχρι Μαιωτών και τῆς εἰς Κὀλχου? τελεντώσης παραλίας Μιθριδάτης ὁ κληθείς Εὐπάτωρ ἐποίησε γνώριμα καί οι εκείνου στρατηγοί· οι δὲ Παρθυαῖοι τὰ περὶ τὴν *Τρκα-νίαν καὶ τὴν Έακτριανην και τονς ὑπὲρ τούτων %κύθας γ νωριμωτερονς ή μιν έττοίησαν, ἦττον γνωριζομένονς ὑπο τῶν πρότερον ὧστε εχοιμεν αν τι λέγειν πλέον των προ ημών, όράν δ’ ἔσται τοῦτο μάλιστα εν τοις λὁγοις τοῖς πρὸς τοὺς πρὸ ημών, ἦττον μὲν τοὺς πάλαι, μάλλον δὲ τοὺς μετ’ Ερατοσθένη καί αὐτὸν εκείνον· οὺς εἰκὸς οσωπερ πολυμαθέστεροι τών πολλών γεγόνασι, τοσούτω δυσελεγκτοτέρονς εἶναι τοῖς ύστερον, αν τι πλημμελῶς λέγωσιν. ει δ’ άναγκασθησόμεθά που τοῖς αυτοίς άντΐλέγειν, oh μάλιστα επακολούθου μεν κατά τἄλλα,2 δεῖ συγγνώμην ἔχειν, οὐ γὰρ πρόκειται προς άπαντας ἀντιλέγειν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν πολλοὺς ἐὰν, οἷς μηδὲ άκολουθεΐν άξιον εκείνους δὲ δίαιτάν, οϋς |ν τοῖς πλείστοις κατωρ-θωκότας ἴσμεν, ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ πρός άπαντας φίλο-
1 μέχρι, Meineke, for μἐχρις.
β κατά τἄλλα, Cobet, for κατ’ άλλα.
1 Danube,	a Elbe.	^ Dniester.
4 Sea of Azov. 5 Southern Caucasia.
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia and all the northern part of Europe as far as the Ister1 River ; the Romans have made known all the western part of Europe as far as the River Albis 2 (which divides Germany into two parts), and the regions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras8 River; and Mithridates, sumamed Eupator, and his generals have made known the regions beyond the Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis 4 and the line of coast that ends at Colchis5; «ind, again, the Parthians have increased our knowledge in regard to Hyrcania and Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live north of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all of which countries were but imperfectly known to the earlier geographers. I therefore may have something more to say than my predecessors. This will become particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has less to do with the earliest geographers than with the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes himself. For it stands to reason that because Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider knowledge than most geographers, it will be correspondingly more difficult for a later geographer to expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And if I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict the very men whom in all other respects I follow most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not my purpose to contradict every individual geographer, but rather to leave the most of them out of consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of those men whom we recognize to have been correct in most cases, indeed, to engage in philosophical
e 2
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σοφεῖν ἄξιον, πρός Ερατοσθένη δὲ καϊ'Ίππαρχον καί Ποσειδώνιον1 καὶ Πολύβιον καὶ άλλους τοιούτονς καλόν.
15	2. Πρῶτον1 2 * δ’ ἐπισκεπτίον Ερατοσθένη, παρα-
τιθἐντας άμα καί την 'Ιππάρχου προς αυτόν αντιλογίαν, ἔστι δ’ ὁ Ερατοσθένης ονθ'3 οΰτως ευ κατατρόχαστος, ώστε μηδ’ Αθήνας αυτόν ἰδεῖν φάσκει ν, ὅπερ Πολέμων επιχειρεί δεικνύναι· οὔτ’ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον πιστος, ἐφ’ ὅσον παρεδέζαντό τινες, καίπερ πλείστοις εντυχών, ώς εϊρηκεν αυτός, άγαθοΐς ἀνδράσιν, εγένοντο γάρ, φησίν, ως ουδέποτε, κατὰ τούτον τον καιρόν ὑφ’ ενα περίβολον καί μίαν πόλιν οἱ4 κατ’ Ἀρίστωνα καὶ Άρκε-σίλαον άνθήσαντες φιλόσοφοι, ούχ ικανόν δ’ οΐμαι τούτο, άλλα τό κρίνειν καλώς, οϊς μάλλον πειστέον.5 6 δὲ Άρκεσίλαον καί Άρίστωνα τών καθ' αυτόν άνθησάντων κορυφαίους τίθησιν, Άπελλής τε αύτω πολὺς ἐστι καὶ Βίων, οἶν φησι πρώτον άνθινα περιβαλεΐν φιλοσοφίαν, ὰλλ’ ὅμως πολλάκι? είπεΐν αν τινα επ' αυτού τοῦτο*
οιἡν ἐκ ρακέων ό Βίων. (Ocl 18. 74)
ἐν αύταΐς γὰρ ταῖς άποφάσεσι ταύταις ικανήν άσθένειαν εμφαίνει τής εαυτού γνώμης* ἦ τοῦ Ζήνωνος τού Κιτιέως γνώριμος γενόμενος Άθήνησι #
1	‘'ίπτταρχον καί ΠοσειὅΦνιον, Spengel, for ΠοσειὅΦνιον /cal Ιππαρχον; Meineke following.
2	πρώτον, Spengel, for πρότερον; Meineke following,
* οὅε, Meineke, for οόχ.
4 καί, Xylander deletes, after oi; Meineke following.
6 πειστἐον, the correction of the prima manus, Spengel, A. Vogel, prefer, for προσιτέον,
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type.
2.	First, I inust consider Eratosthenes, at the same time setting forth the objections which Hipparchus urges against the statements of Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is nob so open to attack as to warrant my saying that he never saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some have been taught to believe that he is—notwithstanding the fact that he had been associated with many eminent men, as lie himself tells us. “ For/’ says he, “ philosophers gathered together at this particular time, as nevel' before within one wall or one city ; I refer to those who flourished in the time of Ariston and Arcesilaus.” But I do not think that sufficient; what we need is a clear-cut judgment as to what teachers we should choose to follow. But he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the scholars who flourished in his day and generation; and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is Bion, of whom he says : f<r Bion was tlie first to drape philosophy in embroidered finery”; and }ret he states that people frequently applied to Bion the words:
(£ Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] froin out his rags.” 1 Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes reveals a serious infirmity in his own judgment; and because of this infirmity, although he himself studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes
1	The original allusion is to (‘the old man” Odysseus, Od. 18. 74.	/
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των μὲν ἐκεῖνον διαδεξαμένων ονδενός μεμνηται, τοὺς δ’ ἐκείνῳ διενεχθἐντας καὶ ὧν διαδοχὴ οὐδεμία σώζεται, τούτους άνθήσαί φ7]σι κατά, τον καιρόν εκείνον. δηλοΐ δὲ καὶ ἡ περὶ τῶν αγαθών έκδοθεϊσα υπ’ αὐτοῦ πραγματεία καὶ μελεται καὶ εἴ τι ἄλΛο τοιοντο την αγωγήν αυτόν* διότι μέσος ἦν τοῦ τε βονλομένον φιλοσοφείν καί τον μη θαρροῦντος εγχείριζαν εαυτόν εἰ? τὴν νπόσχεσιν ταντην, αλλά μόνον μέχρι τον δοκεϊν προϊόντος, η καί τταράβασίν τινα ταντην άττό των ἄλλων των εγκυκλίων πεπορισμένον προς διαγωγήν ή και παιδιάν τρόπον δέ τινα και ἐν τοῖς άλλοις ἔστι τοιοῦτος, ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνα είάσθω·1 πρός δὲ τὰ νῦν επιχειρητεον, οσα δύναιτ αν, επανορθονν την γεωγραφίαν, καί πρώτον οπερ ἀρτίως ύπερε-θεμεθα.
3. Ποιητὴν γὰρ ἔφη πάντα στοχάζεσθαι ψυχαγωγίας, ον διδασκαλίας. τουναντίον δ οι παλαιοί φιλοσοφίαν τινα λέγονσι πρώτην την ποιητικήν, είσάγουσαν εἰς τον /3ίον ἡμᾶς ἐκ νὲων καὶ Βιδάσ-κονσαν ήθη και πάθη καί πράξεις μεθ' ηδονής· οἷ δ’ ήμέτεροι καί μόνον ποιητήν εφασαν είναι τον σοφόν, διά τοῦτο καὶ τοὺς παῖδας αἱ των eΕλλήνων πόλεις πρώτιστα διά της ποιητικής παιδενουσιν, ον ψυχαγωγίας χάριν Βήπουθεν C 16 ψιλής, αλλά σωφρονισμού* όπου γε καί οι μουσικοί ψάλλειν καί λνρίζεϊν καί ανλείν διδάσκοντες
1 ςίάσθω, Cobet, for ἐάσὅω.
1 The Greek word here used is significant. The parabaais formed a part of the Old Comedy, and was wholly incidental to the main action of the play.
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no mention of any of Zeno’s successors, but speaks of those men who dissented from the teachings of Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived after them as “ flourishing ” at that particular time. His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studies in Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the man who is constantly vacillating between his desire to be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man who has provided himself with this as a diversion1 from his regular work, either for his pastime or even amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays this tendency in his other writings, too. But let this pass; for my present purpose I must correct Eratosthenes’ geography as far as possible; and first, on the point which I deferred a while ago.2
3.	As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in character, emotions, and actions. And our School3 goes still further and contends that the wise man alone is a poet. That is the reason why in Greece the various states educate the young, at the very beginning of their education, by means of poetry; not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in
2	Page 23.	3 See Introduction, page xvi.
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μεταποιούνται της αρετής ταυ της· παιδευτικοί yap είναι φασι teal επανορθωτικοί των ηθών. ταῦτα δ’ οὐ μόνον παρά των Πυθαγορείων άκούειν ἐστὶ λεyόvτωv} ἀλλὰ καί Αριστόξενος ούτως άπο~ φαίνεται, και Ὄ μηρός δὲ τοὺς ἀοιδοὺς σωφρο-νιστάς εϊρηκε, καθάπερ τον τής Κλυταιμνήστρας φύλακα,
φ πὁλλ’ ἐπὲτελλεν
Ἀτρείδης Τροίηνδε κιὼν εϊρυσθαι άκοιτιν,
(<9d 3. 267)
τὸν τε ΑΧηισθον ον πρότερον αυτής περιηενεσθαι, πριν ἢ
τον μεν άοιδόν άηων ες νήσον ερήμην κάλλιπεν*
την δ’ εθελων έθ έλουσαν άvήyayεv ὅὐδε δομονδε.
(0& 3. 2ΤΟ)
χωρίς δὲ τούτων ό Ερατοσθένης εαυτψ μάχεται· μικρόν yap προ τής λεχθείσης άποφάσεως εναρ-χόμενος του περί τής yεωypaφίaς λόγου φησϊν άπαντας κατ άρχάς φιλοτίμως εχειν είς το μέσον φέρειν τήν υπέρ των τοιούτων Ιστορίαν. Ὄ μηρόν yovv υπέρ τε των ΑΙθιόπων οσα έπύθετο καταχώρισαν εις τήν ποίησιν και περί των κατ Αίγυπτον καί Αιβυην, τὰ δὲ δὴ κατὰ τήν ἙλΧάδα και τοὺς σύvεyyυς τόπους καλ λίαν πεpιέpyως έξενηνο-χέναι, πολυτρήρωνα μὲν τὴν Θίσβη ν λέγοντα (17. 2. 502), Ἀλίαρτον δὲ ποιήεντα (ῖὺ. 503), εσχατόωσαν δὲ ’Ανθηδὸνα (ί6. 508), Αίλαιαν δὲ πηγῇς ἔπι Κηφισσοΐο (ib. 523), καὶ ουδεμίαν προσθήκην κέρως άπορρίπτειν. πότερον οὖν ὁ ποιων ταντα '^jrυχayωyoΰvτι εοικεν ἢ διδάσκοντι; 56
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lyre-playing, or in flute-playing, lay claim to this virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend to discipline and correct the character. You may hear this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians in morality, as when he says of the guardian of Clytaeinnestra: “ Whom the son of Atreus as he went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his wife ” ; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to prevail over Clytaeinnestra until he carried the bard to a lonely isle and left him there—while as for her, he led her to his house, a willing lady with a willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Eratosthenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very beginning of his treatise on geography, lie says that from the earliest times all the poets have been eager to display their knowledge of geography; that Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he has gone into superfluous detail in regard to Greece and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thisbe as the “haunt of doves/’ Haliartus as “ grassy,” Antliedon as “ on the uttermost borders/’ Lilaea as “ by the springs of Cephisus”; and he adds that Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these epithets like a person engaged in entertaining, or in
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νη Αία, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν οὕτως εϊρηκε, τὰ δ’ ἔξω τῆς αίσθήσεως καὶ οὐτος καὶ άΧΧοι τερατολογίας μυθικής πεπληρώκασιν. οὐκοῦν ἐχρῆν οὕτως εἰπεῖν, ὅτι ποιητὴς πᾶς τὰ μὲν ψυχαγωγίας χάριν μόνον εκφέρει3 τα δὲ διδασκαλία?· ὁ δ’ επήνεγκεν, ὅπ ψυχαγωγίας μὸνον, διδασκαλίας δ’ οὔ. και προσπεριεργάξεταί τε,1 πυνθανόμενος τί συμβάλλεται προς αρετήν ποιητοὐ πολλών νπάρξαι τόπων έμπειρον ἣ στρατηγίας ἣ γεωργία? ἣ ρητορικής ή οΐα δὴ περιποιεϊν αύτψ τινες εβουΧήθησαν; το μὲν οὖν άπαντα ζητεῖν περιποιεϊν αὐτῷ προεκ-πίπτοντος αν τις θείη τη φιΧοτιμία3 ως αν εἴ τις, φησϊν 6 "Ιππαρχον, ’Αττικής είρεσιώνης καταρ-τῴη2 καὶ α μὴ Βύναται φέρειν μῆλα καὶ ογχνας, ούτως εκείνου παν μάθημα και πάσαν τέχνην, τούτο μεν δὴ όρθώς αν Χέγοις3 ὦ Ἐρατόσθενες* ἐκεῖνα δ’ οὐκ όρθως, άφαιρούμενος αυτόν την τοσαύτην ποΧυμάθειαν καί την ποιητικήν γραώδη μυθοΧογίαν άποφαίνων, ἦ ΒέΒοται πΧάττειν, φῄς,3 C 17 δ ἄν αὐτῇ φαίνηται ψυχαγωγίας οίκεΐον. άρα γάρ οὐδὲ τοῖς άκροωμένοις των ποιητών ούΒέν συμβάλλεται πρὸς αρετήν; λέγω δὲ τὺ πολλών νπάρξαι τόπων έμπειρον ή στρατηγίας ή γεωργίας ή ρητορικής, ὅπερ ἡ άκρόασις, ώς εἰκος, περιποιει.
1	προσπεριεργάζεταί τε, Toup, for προσε^εργάζεταί γε (προσ* επεργάζετοά γε); Meineke ^Vind. 239) approving, but not inserting.
2	καταρτωη, Madvig, for κατητοροίη ; A. Vogel approving.
3	<pps, Groskurd, for φησίν; Forbiger following.
1 The “ eiresione ” was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned with the first-fruits of a given land and carried around to the accompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer.
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instructing ?	“ The latter, of course/’ you reply ;
“ but while these epithets have been used by him for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the range of observation has been filled, not only by Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels.” Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “ every poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertainment and partly for instruction ” ; but his words were ffmere entertainment and not instruction.” And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary pains when he asks how it adds to the excellence of the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any kind of special knowledge with which some people have wished to invest him. Now the desire to endow Homer with all knowledge might be regarded as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds the proper limit, just as would be the case if a man—to use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot bear, on an Attic “eiresione”1; so absurd would it be to endow Homer with all knowledge and with every art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, but you are wrong when you deny to Homer the possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that poetry is a fable-prating old wife, who has been permitted to "invent” (as you call it) whatever she deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. What, then ? Is no contribution made, either, to the excellence of him who hears the poets recited—. 1 again refer to the poet’s being an expert in geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, in which subjects one's hearing of poetry naturally invests the poet with special knowledge ?
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4.	Ἀλλὰ μὴν ταῦτα γε πάντα ὁ ποιητὴς Ὀδυσσεῖ προσῆφεν, ον τῶν πάντων μάλιστα ἀρετῇ πάσῃ κοσμεῖ* οὗτος γὰρ αὐτῷ
πολλών ανθρώπων ϊΒβν ἄστεα καὶ νὁον ἔχνω,
(Οὠ 1. 3)
-Ρ f	*
οντος τε ο
εἰδὼς παντοίους τε δὁλους καί μήδεα πυκνά.
(/ί. 3. 202)
οὐτος δ’ ὁ “πτολίπορθος” ἀεὶ λεγόμενός καὶ τὺ ’Ίλιον ὲλὼν
βονΧη καί μνθοισι καί ἡπεροπηίδι τἐχνῃ· τούτου γ’ ίσπομένοιο καὶ ἐκ πυρὸς αίθομένοιο άμφω νοστήσαιμβν,	(II. 10. 246)
φησϊν ο Διομήδης, καὶ μην ἐπί γε τῆ γεωργίᾳ σεμνὑνεται* καὶ γὰρ ἐν άμητω,
ἐν ποίη* δρέπανον μὲν ἐγὼν εὐκαμπὲς ἔχοιμι, καὶ δὲ σὺ τοῖον ἔχοις*	(<9ᾶ. 18. 368)
καὶ ἐν άρύτψ,
τω κέ μ ἴδοις, εἰ ώΧκα Βιηνβκέα π ρότα μοι μην.
(0& 18. 375)
καὶ οὐχ Ὅμηρος μὲν οὓτω φρονεῖ περὶ τούτων, οὐχὶ δὲ Πάντες οἱ πεπαιδευμένοι μάρτνρι γ^ρωνται τω ποιητη, ώς ορθως λεγοντι, περὶ τοῦ τὴν τοιαντην ἐμπειρίἄν εἰς φρόνησιν συντείνειν μάΧιστα.
5.	Ἠ ὃ6 ρητορική φρόνησις ἐστι δήπου περὶ
λὁγους* ἣν έπιΒζίκννται παρ’ ὅλην τὴν ποίησιν Ὀδυσσεὺς ἐν τῇ Αιαπειρα, ἐν ταῖς Λιταῖς, ἐν τῇ Πρεσβείᾳ, ἐν ἦ φησϊν	(II. 2 ; 9 ; 3)
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4.	Assuredly Hoiner has attributed all knowledge of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adonis beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence; for his Odysseus “ of many men the towns did see and minds did learn/’ and he is the man who “is skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device.” Odysseus is continually spoken of as α the sacker of cities ” and as the capturer of Troy “ by means of his counsels and his persuasiveness and bis deceitful arts ” ; and Diomedes says of him : “ But while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, with regard to reaping he says : “ In the deep grass might the match be, and might I have a crooked scythe, and thou another like it ” ; and with regard to ploughing: iir Then shouldst thou see me, whether or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before me.” And not only does Homer thus possess wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened men cite the poet as a witness whose words are true, to prove that practical experience of this kind contributes in the highest dSgree to wisdom.
5.	Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to
discourse; and Odysseus displays this gift throughout the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, and in the Embassy, where Homer says :	But when
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ἀλλ’ ore δὴ ὄπα τε μεγάΧην ἐκ στήθεος εἴη καὶ ἔπεα νιφάΒεσσιν εοικότα γειμερίρσιν, οὐκ ἄν ἔπειτ’ Ὀδυσἣί γ’ ἐρίσσειε βρότος ἄλλος.
(τί. 3. 221)
τίς ἂν οὐν υποΧάβοι τὸν Βυνάμενον ποιητὴν εϊσάγειν ρητορεύοντας ετέρους καί στρατηγοΰντας καὶ τὰ ἄλλα επιΒεικνυ μένους τα τής αρετής ἔργα, αυτόν είναι των φΧυάρων ενα καί των θαυματοποιών, γοητευειν μόνον καί κοΧακεύειν τον ακροατήν Βυνάμενον, ώφεΧεΐν δὲ μηδὲν; ττροτέραν1 δ’ οὐδ’ αρετήν ποιητοΰ Χέγοιμεν αν ήντινοϋν ἄλλην, ἢ τὴν μιμητικήν του βίου Βία Χόγων. πως αν οὖν μίμο ιτ ο άπειρος ων του βίου καί άφρων; ου γὰρ οὕτω φαμεν τὴν των ποιητών αρετήν ὡσεὶ2 τεκτόνων ἣ γαΧκέων% ἀλλ’ εκείνη μεν ούΒενος εχεται καΧοϋ καί σεμνού, ἡ δὲ ποιητοΰ συνέζευκται τῇ τοῦ ανθρώπου, και οὐχ οἷον τε ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι ποιητήν, μὴ πρότερον γενηθέντα ἄνδρα αγαθόν.
6. Τὺ δὲ δὴ καὶ τὴν ρητορικήν άφαιρεισθαι τον ποιητήν τεΧεως άφειΒουντος ημών ἐστι. τί γὰρ οὕτω ρητορικόν, ὼ? φράσις; τί δ’ οὕτω C 18 ποιητικόν; τις δ’ ἀμείνων 'Ομήρου φράσαι; νὴ Δία, ἀλλ’ ὲτέρα φράσις ἡ ποιητική. τῷ γε εἴδει, ώς καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ ποιητική ἡ τραγική καί ή κωμική, και εν τῆ πεξῇ ἡ ιστορική και ἡ δικα-νική· ἆρα 7ἀγ οὐ&’ ό λἀγος ἐστὶ γενικός, ου είδη 1 2
1	ττροτέραν, Meineke, for πἀτερον; C« Muller approving.
2	ώσεί, Corais, for ως ἡ; Meineke following; C. Muller approving,
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no mortal man contend with Odysseus.” Who, then, can assume that the poet who is capable of introducing other inen in the r6le of orators, or of generals, or in other rdles that exhibit the accomplishments of the art of rhetoric, is himself but one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of helping him ? Nor can we assume that any excellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which enables him to imitate life through the means of speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has no experience of life and is a dolt ? Of course we do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a blacksmith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a poet is inseparably associated with the excellence of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to become a good poet unless he has previously become a good man.
β. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer is to disregard iny position entirely. For what is so much a part of rhetoric as style1 ? And what is so much a part of poetry? And who has surpassed Homer in style 2 ? cc Assuredly/’ you answer, “ but the style of poetry is different from that of rhetoric.” In species, yes ; just as in poetry itself the style of tragedy differs from that of comedy, and in prose the style of history differs from that of forensic speech. Well then, would you assert that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose
1 Phrasis. 2 Phrazein,
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ὁ ἔμμετρος καὶ ὸ πεζὸς; ἢ λόγος μὲν, ρητορικός δὲ λἀγος οὐκ ἔστι γενικός καί φράσις και ἀρετὴ λόγου; ὡς δ’ εἰπεῖν, ὁ πεζὸς λόγος, ὅ γε κατασκευασμένος, μίμημα του ποιητικού ἐστι. πρώτιστα γὰρ ἡ ποιητική κατασκευὴ παρῆλθεν εἰς τὺ μέσον και εὐδοκίμησεν* εἷτα εκείνην μιμούμενοι, Χυσαντες τὺ μέτρον, τὰλλα δὲ φύλαξα ντε? τὰ ποιητικά συνέγραψαν οι περί Κάδμου καὶ Φερεκὐδη καὶ Ἑκαταῖον .εἶτα οι ύστερον, άφαι-ρούντες αει τι των τοιούτων, εἰς τὺ νῦν εἶδος κατήγαγον, ως αν άπο ύψους τινος· καθάπερ αν τις καί την κωμφδίαν φαίη Χαβεΐν την σύστασιν άπο τής τραγψδίας, καί του κατ αυτήν ύψους καταβιβασθεϊσαν είς το λογοειδές νυνὶ καλούμενον, καὶ τὺ άείΒειν δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ φράζειν τιθέμενου παρά τοῖς πάλαι ταὐτὺ τούτο εκμαρτυρεϊ, διότι πηγὴ καὶ ἀρχὴ φράσεως κατε~ σκευασμένης και ρητορικής υπήρξεν ή ποιητική. αὕτη γὰρ προσεχρήσατο τω μέ\ει κατά τὰς ἔπι-δείξεις' τούτο δ’ ἦν \όγος μεμεΧισμένος ή ωδή,1 ἀφ’ οὐ δὴ ραψωδίαν τ εΧεγον καί τραγφδίαν καί κωμφΒίαν. ωστ επειδή το φράζειν πρώτιστα ἐπὶ τὴς ποιητικής εΧεγετο φράσεως, αὕτη δὲ μετ’ ῴδῆς υπήρξε παρ εκείνοις)ζτο άείδειν αύτοις το αύτο τῷ φράζειν.2 καταχρησαμένων δ’ αυτών θατέρω
1	λόγος μεμελισμἐνος ἡ φδἡ, Α. Miller, for φὅἡ ἡ λόγος μεμελισμἐνος.
2	αὅτη ὅε μετ’ φὅῆς όπῆρξε παρ* ἐκείνοις, τό αείὅειν αότοῖς τό αότό τψ φράζεχν,* Spengel, for αὅττ? ὅε μετ’ <ρὅῆς, τό ἀείδειν αότοῖς τό αυτό τψ φράζειν υπῆρ^ε παρ’ eiceivois; C. Μ idler approving.
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style is simply an excellence of discourse ?—But prose discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry, as an art, first came upon the scene and was first to win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, Hecataeus, and tlieir followers, with prose writings in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning the use of metre but in other respects preserving the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers took away, each in his tum, something of these qualities, and brought prose down to its present form, as from a sublime height. In the same way one might say that comedy took its structure from tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from the sublime height of tragedy to its present ee proselike ” style, as it is called. And farther, the fact that the ancients used the verb “sing” instead of the verb "tell”1 bears witness to this very thing, namely, that poetry was the source and origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. For when poetry was recited, it employed the assistance of song; this combination formed melodic discourse, or “ode ” ; and from “ode ” they began to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. Therefore, since “tell ” 1 was first used in reference to poetic “ style ” 2 and since among the ancients this poetic style was accompanied by song, the term “sing” was to them equivalent to the term " toll ”; and then after they had misused the former of these two terms by applying it to prose
1 Phrazttin. 2 Phrasis.
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καὶ ἐπὶ τού πεζού λόγον, καὶ ἐπὶ θάτερον ἡ κατά-χρησις διέβη, και αὐτὸ δὲ πὸ πεζόν λεχθἣναι τον ἄνευ τοῦ μέτρου λόγον εμφαίνει τον ἀπὸ ύψους τινος καταβάντα καί οχήματος εἰ? τούΒαφος.
7.	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὰ σύνεγγυς μόνον, ὧσπερ Ερατοσθένης εϊρηκε, καὶ τὰ ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πόρρω ποΧΧά λέγει. καὶ δι’ ἀκρι-βείας'Όμηρός καί μάλλον γε τῶν ύστερον μυθο-Χο^ειται, οὐ πάντα τερατευό μένος, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρός επιστήμην ἀλΛηγορῶν ἣ διασκευάζων ἣ δημαγωγών ἄλλα τε και τὰ περὶ τὴν Ὀδυσσἐως πλάνη ν περὶ ἦς πολλὰ διαμαρτάνει, τούς τ ἐξηγητὰς φΧυάρους άποφαίνων καί αυτόν τον ποιητήν' περί ών άξιον είπεΐν διά πΧειόνων.
8.	Καὶ πρώτον ὅτι τοὺς μύθους άπεδέζαντο C 19 οὐχ οι ποιηταϊ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ αἰ πόλεις
πολὺ πρότερον και οι νομοθέται του χρησίμου χάριν, βΧέψαντες εις τὺ φυσικόν πάθος του Χολικού ζώου· φιλειδήμων γὰρ άνθρωπος'1 προοίμιον δε τούτου τὺ φιΧομυθον' εντεύθεν οὖν άρχεται τα παιδία άκροάσθαι καί κοινωνεΐν λόγων ἐπὶ πλεῖον, αίτιον δ\ οτ ι καινοΧοηία τις εστιν ο μύθος, ου τα καθεστηκότα φράζων, ἀλλ’ ετερα παρά ταῦτα· ἡδὺ δὲ τὺ καινόν και ο μὴ πρότερον ἐγνω τις· τούτο δ’ αὐτὸ εστι καὶ
1	ἄν0ρ«πος, Meineke, for Mpwvos; Cobet also independently.
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discourse, the misuse passed over to the latter term also. And, furthermore, the very fact that non-metrical discourse was termed " pedestrian ” indicates its descent from a height, or from a chariot, to the ground.
7.	Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes true that Homer speaks only of places that are near by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also of many places that are distant; and when Homer indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than the ]ater writers, since he does not deal wholly in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, and particularly in his story of the wanderings of Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes when he speaks of these wanderings and declares that not only the commentators on Homer but also Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is worth my while to examine these points more in detail.
8.	In the first place, I remark that the poets were not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight into the emotional nature of the reasoning animal; for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, then, that induces children to give their attention to narratives and more and moffe to take part in them. The reason for this is that myth is a new language to them—a language that tells them, not of things as they are, but of a different set of things. And what is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know before; and it is just this that makes men eager to
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τὺ ποιούν φιλειΒημονα. όταν δὲ προσῇ και τὺ θαυμαστόν καί το τερατώδες, επιτείνει τὴν ἡδονήν, ἦπερ ἐστὶ τοῦ μανθάνειν φίλτρον. κατ’ ὰρχὰ? μὲν οὐν ανάγκη τοιούτοις Βελέασι χρήσθαι, προιούσης δὲ τῆ? ηλικίας επϊ την των ον των μάθησιν ἀγεἱν, ἦδη τῆς Βιανοίας ερρωμένης καί μηκέτι δεόμενης κολάκων. καὶ ιδιώτης δὲ πᾶς καὶ απαίδευτος τρόπον τινα παϊς ἐστι φιλομυθει τε ωσαύτως· ομοίως δὲ και ὁ πεπαιΒευμένος μετρίως· οὐδὲ γὰρ ουτος Ισχύει τῷ λογισμῷ, πρόσεστι δὲ καὶ το ἐκ παιδὺς ἔθος. ἐπεὶ δ’ οὐ μόνον ηΒύ, ἀλλὰ καὶ φοβερόν το τερατώδες, άμφοτέρων ἐστὶ τῶν ειδών χρεία προς τε τους παιΒας καί τούς εν ηλικία· τοῖς τε 7δη παισϊ π ροσφερομεν τους ἡ δεις μύθους εἰ? προτροπήν, εἰς αποτροπήν δὲ τοὺς φοβερούς. ἦ τε γὰρ Λαμια μύθος ἐστι και ἡ Γοργὼ καὶ ὁ ’Εφιάλτης καὶ ἡ Μορμολύκη, οι τε πολλοί των τ ας πόλεις οίκούντων εις μεν προτροπήν άγονται τοΐς ήΒέσι των μύθων, όταν άκούωσι των ποιητών ανδραγαθήματα μυθώδη διηγούμενων, οἷον Ἠρακλὲους άθλονς η Θησέως, ή τιμάς παρά θεών νεμομένας, ἣ νὴ Αία όρώσι γραφάς ή ξόανα ἣ πλάσματα τοιαύτην τινά περιπέτειαν υποσημαίνοντα μυθώδη* εἰς αποτροπήν Βέ, όταν κολάσεις παρά θεών και φόβους και άπείλάς ή διὰ λὁγων ἣ διὰ τύπων αοράτων1 τινῶν προσΒέχωνται, ἣ καὶ
1 άοράτων, Kramer, Melneke, for &όρων, above which ατ is written in A. See Classical Journal 1814, 113.
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. At fclie beginning we must needs make use of such bait for children, but as the child advances in years we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when once his intelligence has become strong and no longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter, so is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty lias not been fully developed, and, besides, the mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear-inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of inyth for children, and for grown-up people too. In the case of children we employ the pleasing myths to spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter them ; for instance, Lamia 1 is a myth, and so are the Gorgon, and Ephialtes,2 and Mormolyce.3 Most of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or bear of honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they see paintings or primitive images or works of sculpture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune in mythology; but they are deterred from evil courses when, either through descriptions or through typical representations of objects unseen, they learn of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or even
1	A familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the ancient nursery-legends.
2	The giant whose eyes were put out by Apollo and
Heracles.	3 A female goblin.
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πιστεύωσι περιπεσεῖν τινας' ου γὰρ οχΧον <yel γυναικών και ττ αντος γυναίου πλήθους ἐπαγαγεῖν λόγῳ δυνατόν φιΧοσδφφ, καί προκάΧεσασθαι'1 προς ευσέβειαν καί όσιοτητα καί πίστιν, ἀλλὰ δεῖ και1 2 3 δεισιδαιμονίας* τούτο S* ούκ ἄνευ μυ~ θοττοιίας και τερατείας. κεραυνός yap και αἰγὶς καὶ τρίαινα καί Χαμττάδες καί δράκοντες καί θυρσόΧογχα, των θεών οπΧα, μύθοι καί ττάσα θεολογία αρχαϊκή' ταϋτα δ’ άπεδέξαντο οι τάς πολιτείας καταστησάμενοι μορμοΧύκας τινας ττρος 20 τοὺς νηττιόφρονας. τοιαύτης δε της μυθοττοιιας οΰσης και καταστ ρεφονσης εις το κοινωνικόν και το ποΧιτικον του βίου σχήμα και την των οντων ιστορίαν, οι μεν αρχαίοι τὴν τταιδικήν ἀγωγὴν έφνΧαξαν μέχρι των τεΧείων ήΧικιών, και διά ττοιητικής ίκανώς σωφρονίζεσθαι ττάσαν ήΧικίαν ύττέλαβον' χρονοις δ’ ύστερον ή τής ιστορίας γραφὴ και ἡ νυν φιΧοσοφία τταρεΧηΧνθεν είς μέσον. αὕτη μεν ουν ττρος δXίyoυς, ή δε ποιητική δημωφεΧεστίρα και θέατρα ττΧηροΰν δυναμένη' ἡ δὲ δη του 'Ομήρου ύπερβαΧΧοντως. και οι πρώτοι δε ιστορικοί και φυσικοί μνθοηράφοι.
9.	Ἀτε δη προς το παιδευτικόν είδος τους μύθους άναφέρων δ ποιητής εφρόντιζε4 πολὺ μέρος τάΧηθονς· “ εν 8’ ἐτίθει” (II. 18. 541) καί ψευδός, το μεν αποδεχόμενος, τώ δε δημayωyώv καί στρα-τηyώv τὰ πλήθη.
1	γε, Meineke, for τε; C. Muller approving.
2	προ/ίαλ έσασθαί, is retained against. Meineke’s προσκαλ-ἐσασὅαι; A. Miller and C. Muller approving.
ΰ διά, Cobet deletes, before δεισιδαιμονίας.
4 ἐφρὅντιζε, Cobet, from the margin of A, for ἐφρὅντισε.
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when they merely believe that men have met with such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any promiscuous 'mob, a philosopher cannot influence them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety and faith ; nay, there is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be aroused without myths and marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,— arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire ancient theology. But the founders of states gave their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the nature of mythology, and since it has come to have its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung to their system of education for children and applied it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline every period of life. But now, after a long time, the writing of history and the present-day philosophy have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people at large and can draw full houses—and this is exceptionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early historians and physicists were also writers of myths.
9.	Now inasmuch as Homer referred his myths to the province of education, he was wont to pay considerable attention to the truth. ee And he mingled therein” a false element also, giving his sanction to the truth, but using the false to win the favour of tlie populace and to out-general the masses.
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ώς δ’ ore τις -χρυσόν περιχεύεται apjvpeo ἀνήρ,
(Οά β. 232)
όντως εκείνος ταῖς άληθεσι περιπετείαις προσε-τίθει1 μύθον, ήδννων καί κόσμων την φράσήν* προς Se τὺ αὐτὸ τίλος τοῦ ιστορικού και τον τα οντα Χβγοντος βλεπων. ου τω δὴ τον τε Ιλιακὸν πόλεμον jejovora παραλαβών έκόσμησε ταῖς μυθοποιίαις, καί την Όδυσσεως πλάνην ωσαύτως* ἐκ μηδενὸς δὲ άΧηθοϋς άνάπτειν κενὴν τερατολογίαν οὐχ ΓΟμηρικόν. προσπίπτει jap, ώς βίκος, ως πιθανώτβρον αν οὓτω τις ψενδοιτο, εἰ κατα~ μίσηοι τι καλ αὐτών τῶν αληθινών*1 2 ὅπερ καὶ Πολύβιος φησι περί τής Ὀδυσσἐως πΧάνης επιχείρων' τοιοντο δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ τὺ
ἴσκε ψενδεα πολλὰ λέγων ἐτύμοισιν όμοια*
(0ά 19. 203)
οὐ	πάντα, άΧΧά πολλὰ, ἐπεὶ οὐδ’ αν ή ν
ετνμοισιν ομοϊα. ελαβεν ουν παρά τής ιστορίας τάς ίιρχάς. καί jap τον Αίολον3 δυναστεΰσαί φησι των περί την Αιπάραν νήσων, καί των περὶ τὴν Λ ιτ νη ν καὶ Αεοντίνην Κύκλωπας καὶ ΑαιστpvJQvaς άξενους τινας* διὸ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν πορθμόν απροσπέλαστα είναι τοϊς τότε, καί την ϋάρυβδιν καί το %κύλλαιον υπ ο ληστών κατεχεσθαι. ον τω δε Ktri τούς άλλους των υπ ο *Ομήρου λεJoμεvωv εν άλλοις τόποις ίστοροϋμεν οντω δε καί τούς Κιμμερίους είδώς οίκουντας
1	προσετίὅει, Corais, for προσεπετίὅει; Cobet independently.
2	On the passage οὅτω ὅἡ. ., αληθινών, see R. Zinimermann,
Hermes 23, 125.	3 Αιόλον, Meineke, for Αίολον,
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“And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon silver/’ just so was Homer wont to add a mythical element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour and adornment to his style; but he has the same end in view as the historian or the person who narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his myths; and he did the same in the case of the wanderings of Odysseus ; but to bang an empty story of marvels on something wholly untrue is not Homer’s way of doing things. For it occurs to us at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly if be will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius says, when he is discussing the wanderings of Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when lie says of Odysseus: “ So he told many lies in the likeness of truth;” for Homer does not say “ all” but “ many ’’ lies; since otherwise they would not have been in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, lie took the foundations of his stories from history. For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine; and that for this reason the region about the Strait might not be visited by men· of that time, and that Charybdis and the Rock of Scylla were infested by brigands. And from history we learn that the rest of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other parts of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of Homer’s actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived
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τον Κιμμερικὺν βόσπορον πρόσβορρον1 καί ζοφώδη μετήγαγεν οἰκείως εἰς σκοτεινόν τινα τόπον τον καθ’ "Ἀιδην, χρήσιμον οντα προς την μύθο-ποιίαν την ἐν τῇ πλάνη, ὅτι δ’ οιδεν αυτούς, οἷ χρονογράφοι ΒηΑοΰσιν, ἣ μικρόν προ αυτόν τήν των Κιμμερίων έφοδον ἣ κατ’ αυτόν αναγράφοντας*
21	10. Ὠσαὑτως2 καὶ τοὺς Κὁλχους εἰδὼς καὶ
τον Ίασονος πΧονν τον εἰς Αίαν καὶ τὰ περὶ Κίρκης και Μήδειας μνθευόμενα καί ιστορούμενα περί τής φαρμακείας καλ της ἄλλη9 ομοιοτροπίας, συγγένειας τε επΧασε των οΰτω Βιωκισμένων, τής μεν εν τω μνχω του Τίόντον, τής δ’ ἐν τῇ Ιταλίᾳ, καὶ εξωκεανισμόν άμφοιν, τάχα και του 91άσονος μόχρι τής ’Ιταλίας πΧανηθ αντος* Βεί-κνυται γάρ τινα8 καί περὶ τὰ Κεραύνια ὰρη καὶ περὶ τὸν Ἀδρίαν καὶ ἐν τῷ Ποσειδωνιάτῃ κοΧπψ και ταῖς προ τὴς Τ νρρηνίας νήσοις τής των * Αργοναυτών πλάνης σημεία. προσέΒοσαν Be τι και α! Κυάνεαι, άσπερ ΧνμπΧηγάΒας καλοῦσι πέτρας τινες, τραχνν ποιούσαι τον ΒιέκπΧουν τον Βία του Βυξαντιακοΰ στόματος· ώστε παρὰ μὲν τὴν Αίαν ἡ Αίαίη, παρά δὲ τὰς Ί,υμπΧηγάΒας αι ΐΙΧαγκταί,
1	πρόσβορρον, Madvig, for πρός Βορραν.
2	ώσαύτως, the reading of the MSS., is retained by Kramer and Meineke ; C. Miiller approving.
3	σημεία after τινα, Meineke deletes?, following suggestion of Miiller-Diibner.
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in the north, that he transferred them, quite appropriately, to a certain gloomy region in the neighbourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they fix the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either a short time before Homer, or else in Homer s own time.
10.	And likewise it was on the basis of Homer’s actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their use of magic potions and their general similarity of character, that be invented a blood-relationship between the two, although they lived so very far apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence for both of them out by Oeeanus, though it may be that Jason wandered as far as Italy; for there are some indications that point to the wanderings of the Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Mountains,1 about the Adriatic Sea,3 in the Gulf of Poseidonia,3 and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. And the Cyaneae4 also, which some call the Symplegades;0 furnished the poet an additional matter of fad, in that they made the passage through the mouth of the strait at Byzantium very difficult; so that when we compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aea of Medea, and Homer’s Planctae6 with the Symplegades,
1	The Kimara Mountains in Albania.
2	See 7. 5. 9.	3 Gulf of Salerno.
4	Dark Blue Rocks. 5 Clashing Rocks.
6 Wandering Rocks,
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καὶ ὁ Bi αυτών πλοῦς τον Ίάσονος πιθανός ἐφάνη· παρὰ δὲ την 2κὑλλαν καὶ την Χ,άρυβΒιν 6 Βία των σκοπέλων πλοῦς, ἁπλῶ? δ’ οἷ τότε τὺ πέλαγος τὺ Ποντικὸν ώσπερ ἄλλον τινα ωκεανόν ύττε-Χάμβανον, καὶ τοὺς ιτΧεοντας ἐκεῖσβ ομοίως εκτοττίζειν ἐδόκουν, ώσπερ τοὺς ἔξω ΧτηΧών ἔπι πολὺ προιὸντας· και yαρ μέγιστον των καθ’ ἡμᾶς ἐνομίζετο, καὶ διὰ τούτο κατ εξοχήν ΙΒίως Ίτόντον 7Γpoσηyόpευov> ώς πτοιητην Ὄ μηρόν, ἴσως οὖν καὶ διὰ τούτο μετηvεyκε τὰ ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου πρός τὸν ωκεανόν ώς ευτταράΒεκτα Βία την κατεχρυσαν Βόξαν. οΐμαι δὲ και τῶν ΧοΧύμων τὰ ἄκρα τοῦ Ταύρου τὰ περὶ τὴν Αυκίαν εως ΤΙισιΒίας κατεχόντων τα υψηλότατα, καὶ τὰς ἀπὸ τῆς μεσημβρίας ύττερβοΧάς εττιφανεστάτας τταρε-χόντων τοῖς ἐντὸς τοῦ Ταύρον, καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς περὶ τὸν Πόντον, καθ’ ομοιότητά τινα καί τούτους εξωκεανισθήναι* φησι yap ἐπὶ τοῦ πΧεοντος εν τη σχεδία,
τον δ’ ἐξ Αίθιόττων ανιών κρείων Ἐνοσἐχθων
τηλόθεν ἐκ ΧοΧύμων ορέων ϊΒεν, (Od. 5. 282)
τάχα δὲ και τοὺς μονομμάτους Κύκλωπας ἐκ τῆς Χκνθικης ιστορίας μετενήνοχε* τοιοντους yap 1
1 Draw a north and .south line from the poofs point of observation (near the Bluftk >Sea) through the Holyman Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus south of Egypt. Then draw a north and south line from Odysseus' point of observation (on his rafc, west of Greece) to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft. Homer transfers the Solymi arid their mountains from his own due-south line of vision to an analogous position on Odysseus' due-south line of vision. Just as these mountains,
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Jason’s voyage through the Planctae was clearly plausible also; and so was Odysseus’ passage between the Rocks, when we think of Scylla and Charybdis. Again, the men of Homer’s day, in general, regarded the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Ocean us, and they thought that those who voyaged thither got beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as much as those who voyaged far beyond tbe pillars of Heracles ; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for that reason they applied to this particular sea the term “The Pontus/’ just as they spoke of Homer as {i The Poet.” Perhaps it was for that very reason that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change would prove acceptable because of the prevailing notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far as Fisidia, and since their country presented to people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity of position, these people too were transferred to the position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus sailing on his raft he says :	Now the lord, the shaker
of the earth, on his way from tbe Ethiopians espied Odysseus from afar, from* the mountains of the Solymi.” 1 Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Scythia ;
to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediterranean, so to Odysseus they arose on the northern border of Oceanus. Strabo again refers to this on page 127.
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τινας τοὺς Ἀριμασπούς φασιν, οὺς ἐν τοῖς Άρι-μασττείοις ἔπεσιν ενδεδωκεν Ἀριστέας ὁ Προκοννήσιος.
11.	Δεῖ δὲ ταῦτα ιτρονιτοθέμενον σκοπεΐν, τί Χε<γονσιν οἱ φήσαντες περὶ ΧικεΧίαν ἣ Τταλίαν 7ενέσθαι τῷ Ὀδυσσεῖ τὴν πλάνην καθ’ Ὅμηρον1 ἔστι γὰρ άμφοτερως τοῦτο δεξασθαι, καὶ βέΧτιον και χείρον. βέΧτιον μιν, αν οὓτω δἐχηταί τις, ὅτι πεισθεὶς ἐκεῖ τὴν πλάνη ν τω Ὀδυσσεῖ γενὲ-σθαι, Χαβών ἀληθῆ ταύτην την ύττόθεσιν ττοιη-22 τικώς διεσκεὑασε* τοῦτο 7δη οἰκείως ἂν λὲγοιτο περὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ οὐ μόνον rye περὶ ΊταΧίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέχρι των έσχατων τῆς ’Ιβηρἱὰς ἐστὶν ευρέίν ϊχνη τῆς εκείνον πλάνης καὶ άΧΧων ττΧείόνων. χείρον δε, εάν τις καὶ τὴν διασκευήν ὼ? ιστορίαν δεχηται, εκείνου ωκεανόν και Ἀδην καὶ Ἠλίου βόας καὶ παρὰ θεαῖς ξενίας και μεταμορφώσεις και μεγέθη Κυκλώπων καὶ Ααιστρυγάνων και μορφήν ΧκνΧΧης και διαστήματα πλοῦ καὶ αΧΧα πλείω τοιαντα τέρατοςραφονντος φανερώς. ούτε δὲ προς τούτον άξιον άντιΧεηειν, ου τω φανερώς καταψενδόμενον του ττοιητοϋ, καθάττερ οὐδ’, εἰ φαίη, τούτον τον τρόιτον ηενεσθαι τον εις την 'Ιθάκην κατάττΧονν του Όδυσσεως καί την μνηστηροφονία καὶ τὴν ἐ?τὶ τοῦ ἀγροῦ συστάσαν μάχην τοῖς ΊΘακησίοις πρὸς αυτόν· οὔτε πρὸς τον δεξάμενον οίκείως ττροσητΧεκεσθαι δίκαιον.
1 ἡ μἡ γενἐσὅαι, Meineke deletes, after καὅ* ‘'Ομηρον; For-biger, Kramer, C. Muller approving.
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for it is reported that the Arimaspians are a one-eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro-connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic.
11.	Having made these preliminary remarks, I must ask what people mean when they affirm that Homer places the wanderings of Odysseus in the region of Sicily and Italy ? It is possible to accept this view in two senses, one better and the other worse. The better is to assume that Homer was convinced that those regions were the scene of the wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic fashion. So much, may be said with propriety about Homer ; at any rate one may find traces of the wanderings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept Homer’s elaboration of the story as history also, because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels when he tells of Ocean us, Hades, cattle of Helius, entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla’s shape, distances traversed on the voyage, and many other things of a similar nature. But, on the one hand, it is not worth while to refute one who so obviously misinterprets the poet—any more than it would be if one should contend that the return of Odysseus to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight which took place out in the* country between the Ithacans and Od}rsseus, all happened precisely as described by the poet; nor, on the other hand, is it right to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer in a proper fashion.
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12.	Ό Ερατοσθένης δὲ πρός άμφοτερας τὰς ἀποφάσεις άττηντηκεν ούκ εὖ. πρὸς μὲν τὴν δευ-τεραν, ὅτι πέφαται διαβάΧΧειν φάνε ρ ως ψευδή καί ονκ αξία λόγου διὰ μακρών προς δε τὴν προ-τέραν, ποιητήν τε άπαντα άποφήνας φλύαρου, καί μήτε τόπων εμπειρίαν μήτε τεχνών προς αρετήν σνντείνειν νομίσας· των τε μύθων των μεν εν τόποις ου πεπλασμένοις πεφημισμένων, οἷον εν Ίλίω καὶ ’Τδῃ και ΤΙηλιφ, τῶν δὲ εν πεπλασ-μένοις, καθάπερ εν οϊς αι Γοργόνες ἣ ὁ Γηρυὸνην, ταύτης φησι τής ιδέας είναι και τούς κατά την Ὀδυσσέως πλάνην λεγομένους, τούς δὲ μὴ ττε-πλάσθαι λέγοντας ἀλλ’ ύποκεισθαι εξ αυτού τον μὴ συμφωνείν ελέγχεσθαι ψενδομένους* τὰς 7οὐ2/ Σειρήνας τούς μεν επί της ΐίελωριάδος καθιδρύειν, τούς δε επί των Σειρηνονσσών πλείους ἣ δισχι-λίους διεχονσων σταδίους* είναι δ’ αύτάς σκόπελον τρικόρυφον διείργοντα τον Κνμαιον1 καί Ποσει-δωνιάτην κόΧπον. ἀλλ’ οὔθ’ ὁ 3 σκόπελος οντος έστι τρικόρυφος, ούθ’ ὅλα>ς κορνφονται προς ύψος, ἀλλ’ άγκών τις εκκειται μάκρος καί στένος ἀπὸ των κατά Συρρεντον 1 2 3 χωρίων επί τον κατά Καπρίας πορθμόν, επί θάτερα μεν τής ορεινής το των Σειρήνων ιερόν ἔχων, ἐπὶ θάτερα δὲ πρὸς τῷ Ποσειδοινιάτῃ κόλ/πψ νησίδια τρία π ρο κείμενα έρημα πετρώδη, α καλοῦσι Σειρήνας* ἐπ' αὐτῷ
1	Κυμαῖον, Meineke, for Κύμαιον ; C. Muller approving.
2	οὅὅ’ ό, Meineke, for ουὅε ό.
3	Swppevrov, Meineke, for 5όρρεντον; C. Mitller approving. 8o
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12.	Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with both these answers to my question, and in so doing he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve protracted discussion; and he is wrong as regards the first, because he declares that all poets are dealers in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only in non-fictitious places, such as Ilion, Mt. Ida, and Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratosthenes says that the places mentioned in the story of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the category of fiction, and that the persons who contend that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias,1 while others put them more than two thousand stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name given to a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf of Cumae2 from the Gulf of Poseidonia.3 But neither does this rock have three peaks, nor does it run up into a peak at all; instead it is a sort of elbow that juts out, long and narrow, from the territory of Surrentum to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the Sirens on one side of the Billy headland, while on the other side, looking towards the Gulf of Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself
1 Cape Faro, Sicily. 2 Bay of Naples.
8 Gulf of Salerno.
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δὲ τῷ πορθμψ τὺ Ἀθήναιον, ᾤπερ όμωννμεΐ και 6 ἀγκὼν αὐτὸς.
13. Ἀλλ’ οὐδ’1 εἰ μὴ συμφωνούσαν οί την ιστορίαν των τόπων παραΒιδόντες εὐθὺς εκβάΧ-λειν δεἷ τὴν σνμπασαν ιστορίαν1 ἀλλ’ ἔσθ’ ότε καὶ ττ ιστού σ θ αι το καθόΧου μᾶλλον ἐστιν, οἷον λέγω, ζητ ον μόνου} εἰ κατὰ ΣικεΧίαν καί ’Ιταλίαν ἡ πλάνη γὲγονε, καὶ εἰ αἱ Σειρήνες ἐνταῦθα που 23 λέγονται, ὁ μὲν φήσας ἐν τῇ Πελωριάδι πρὸς τὸν ἐν ταῖς Σειρηνούσσαις διαφωνεί, άμφότεροι δὲ πρὸς τον περὶ ΣικεΧίαν καί ΊταΧίαν Χόηοντα οὐ διαφωνούσαν, ἀλλὰ καί μείξω πίσταν παρόχου-σ ιν, οτ α, καίπερ μὴ τὺ αὐτὰ χωρίον φράζοντες, όμως ου κ εκβεβήκεσάν γε τού κατο, την Ιταλίαν ἣ Σικελίαν, ἐὰν δὲ προσθή τις, οτ α εν Νεαπόλει Παρθενόπης Βείκννταα μνήμα, μιας των Σειρήνων, ἔτι πλείων προσεηόνετο πίστις, καίτοι τρίτον τινος Χεχθόντος τούτου τού τόπου, ἀΧλ’ ὅτι ἐν τοντω τω κόΧπω, τω υπ ο ^ρατοσθ όνους Χεχθόντ ι Κυμαὑμ ον ποιούσαν αι Σεαρηνούσσαι, και ή Νεά-ποΧις ΪΒρνται, βεβαιοτέρως πιστεύομεν τὺ περὶ τούτους τούς τόπους γεγονἐναι τὰς Σειρήνας* Οὕτε γὰρ τον ποιητήν ακριβώς εκαστα πυθέσθαι, οὔθ’ ἡμεῖς παρ’ εκείνου ζητούμεν το ακριβός· ον μήν οὐδ’ οὕτως εχομεν ως ύποΧαμβάνειν, και μηδὲν 1 ουὅ’, Meineke, for ο ὅτ*.
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is situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the elbow takes its name.1
13.	However, even if those who hand down to us our knowledge of the regions under consideration do not agree among themselves, we should not on that account set aside the entire body of that knowledge; indeed there are times when the account ns a whole is all the more to be accepted for this reason. For example, suppose the question is raised whether the wanderings took place in the regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren Rocks arc anywhere thereabouts: the man who places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in disagreement with the man who places them on the Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy ; nay, they even add to the credibility of the third witness, because, though they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, yet, at ail events, they have not gone beyond the regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some one adds that a monument of Partlienope, one of the Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further proof, although a third site has been introduced into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that Neapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Siren-ussae, induces us to believe ^,11 the more firmly that the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; for we do not demand of the poet that he should have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled to assume that Homer composed the story of the
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ητεττυσμένον περὶ τῆς πλάνης, μήθ’ ὅπου μήθ’ ὅπως γεγένηται, ραψφδειν.
14.	’Ερατοσθένης δὲ eΗσίοδον μὲν εικάζει ττε-πυσμἐνον περὶ τῆς Ὀδυσσίως πλάνης, ὅτι κατὰ Σικελίαν καὶ ’Ιταλίαν γβγένηται, ττιστεύσαντα τῇ δὁξῃ μὴ μόνον των ΰφ* Ὀ μηρόν λεγομένων μεμνῆσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ Αἴτνης καὶ Ὀρτυγίας, τοῦ πρὸς Χυρακούσαις νησιού, καὶ Τνρρηνῶν Ὄ μηρόν δὲ μήτε βἰδἐναι ταῦτα, μήτε βούΧεσθαι ἐν 7νωρίμοις τόποι? ποιεῖν την πλάνην, πότερον οὖν Αἴτνη μὲν καὶ Τνρρηνία γνώριμα, ΧκνΧΧαιον δὲ καὶ Χάρυβδις καὶ Κίρκαιον καὶ %ειρηνονσσαι ου πάνυ; ἣ καὶ Ησιὁδῳ μὲν ἔπρεπε μὴ φλυαρεί ν, ἀλλὰ ταῖς κατεχούσαις δὀξαις άκοΧουθειν, Ὀμήρφ δὲ “ πᾶν, ο τι κεν1 ἐπ’ ακαιρίμαν γΧώσσαν ϊη, κελαδεῖν;” χωρὶς γὰρ τῶν Χεχθέντων περὶ τοῦ τόπου τῆς Ηβ67τοὑσης Ὀμήρῳ μυθοττοιίας, καὶ τὺ πλήθος τῶν συγγραφέων των ταὐτὰ θρνΧούντων και τής κατὰ τοὺς τόπου? έττιχωριαζούσης φήμης διδάσκειν 8ύναται, διότι ταΰτα ου ττοιητων πλάσματα ἐστιν οὐδὲ συγγραφέων, ἀλλὰ γεγενημένων ϊχνη καί προσώπων και πράξεων.
15.	Καὶ Πολύβιο? δ’ όρθώς υττονοει τὰ περὶ τής πλάνης, τὸν γὰρ ΑίοΧον,2 τον ττροσημάναντα3 τοὺς ἕκπλους ἐν τοῖς κατὰ τὸν ιτορθμον τόττοις αμφώρόμοις οΰσι και ΒυσέκττΧοις διὰ τὰς παλιρ- 1
1 κεν, Cobet, for ἀν; and γλώσσαν (which Meineke inserts) for γλωττον, in keeping with the proverb attributed to Pindar. See Bergk’s note on iV. Adeep. 86 a,
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wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to where or as to how they occurred.
14.	But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod learned by inquiry that the scene of the wanderings of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the places spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia (the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrlienia; and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing about these places and had no intention of placing the wanderings in any known regions. Now were Aetna and Tyrrlienia well-known places, but Scyl-laenm, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to ec give utterance to every thought that comes to his inopportune tongue ” ? For apart from what I have said concerning the type of myth which it was propel’ for Homer to employ, most of the writers who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, and also most of the various local traditions, can teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons and events.
15.	Polybius also entertains correct views in regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for lie says that Aeolus, the man who flight navigators how to steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, whose waters are subject to a constant ebb and flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 2 3
2	Μόλον, Meineke, for Αίολον.
3	νροσημάναντα, Λ. Miller, for προσημαίνοντα.
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ροίας, ταμίαν τε βἰρῆσθαι των ανέμων real βασιλέα νενομίσθαι φησι* καὶ1 καθάπερ Ααναον μεν, τὰ ὕδρεῖα τὰ ἐν Ἀργει παραΒείξαντα3 Ἀτρἐὰ δέ, τοῦ ἡλίου τὸν υπεναντίος τω ου ράνω δρόμον, μάντεις τε και ίεροσκοπου μένους άποΒείκνυσθαι βασιλέας* 24 τοὺς θ’ Ιερέας των Αιγυπτίων καλ Χαλδαίους καὶ Μάγους, σοφία τινι Βιαφέροντας των άλλων, ηγεμονίας καί τιμής τυηχάνειν παρὰ τοῖς πρὸ ἡμῶν* οὕτω δὲ καὶ τῶν θεῶν ἕνα έκαστον, τῶν χρησίμων τινος ευρετήν ηενόμενον> τ ιμάσθαι* ταΰτα δὲ προοικονομησάμενος ονκ εα τον Αἰὁλον2 ἐν μύθου σχήματι άκούεσθαι, οὐδ9 ολην την Ὀ-δυσσὲως πλάνην* ἀλλὰ μικρά μεν προσμεμυθεΰ-σθαι καθάπερ καί τω Ίλιακφ πολέμω, τὺ δ’ ὅλον περὶ Σικελίαν και τω ποιητή πεποιήσθαι καί τοϊς ἄλλοι ς συηηραφεύσιν, οσοι τα επιχώρια 3 λἐγουσ ι τὰ περὶ την ’Ιταλίαν καὶ Σικελίαν. ούκ επαινεί δὲ οὐδὲ τὴν τοιαύτην του Έρατοσθένονς άπόφασιν, Bion φησι τ οτ αν εύρεϊν τινα, ποῦ Ὀδυσσεὺς πεπλάνηται, όταν εύρη τον σκντέα τον συρ-ράψαντα τον των ανέμων ασκόν, και τούτο δ’ οίκείως είρήσθαι τοῖς συμβαίνουσι περί το Hκάλλαιον καί την θ?]ραν των γαλεωτών το επί της Σκὑλλης·
αυτού δ’ ίχθυάα σκόπελον περιμαιμώωσα
Βελφΐνάς τε κύνας τε, καὶ εἴ ποθι μειζον ελησι
κήτος.	(<9ὠ 12. 95)
τοὺς γὰρ θύννους ἀγεληδὸν φερομένονς παρά την
1	Λαί, Meineke inserts, before καθάπ€ρ.
2	Αΐόλον, Meineke, for Αίολον.
5 τά επιχώρια, Coral's, for τά πςριχώρια; Cobet τατηχώρια independently.
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reverse currents, has been called lord of the winds and regarded as their king; and just as Danaiis, because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the movement of the heavens, both of them being seers and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the Magi, because they excelled their fellows in knowledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership and honour among the peoples before our times; so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to honour because he discovered something useful to man. Having said this much by way of preamble, Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus as a myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as a whole ; but that insignificant elements of myth have been added by the poet, just as had already been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that the scene of the whole story has been laid in the neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by-all the other writers who deal with local matters pertaining to Italy and Sicily. Neither does Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from Eratosthenes: “You will find the scene of the wanderings of Odysseus when you find the cobbler who sewed up the bag of the winds.” And the description of Scylla by the poet, says Polybius, is in agreement with what takes place off the Scyllaean Rock and in the hunting of the “ galeotae ” : (C And there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for dolphins or for dog-fish, or whatso greater beast she may anywhere take.” For when the tunny-fish, Polybius goes on to say, as they swim along in
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’Ιταλίαν, ἐπειδὰν εμπεσωσι καὶ κωλνθώσι τῆς Σικελίας άψασθαι, περιπίπτειν τοῖς μείζοσι τῶν ζῴων, οἷον δελφίνων καί κυνών καί άλλων κητω-δών* ἐκ δὲ τῆς Θήρας αυτών πιαίνεσθαι τοὺς yaλεώτaς, οὺς καὶ ξιφίας λἐγεσθαι καὶ κύνας φησι, σνμβαίνεον yap ταύτόν ενθάδε καί κατά, τὰς αναβάσεις του Νείλου καὶ τῶν άλλων ύδάτων, ὅπερ ἐπὶ πυρές καὶ ὔλης ἐμπιττραμένης· αθροιζόμενα γὰρ τὰ θηρία φεύγειν τὺ πῦρ ἣ τὺ ὓδωρ, καὶ βοράν γίνεσθαι τοῖς κρείττοσι.
1β. Ταῦτα δ’ εἰπών διηγείται τῶν yaλeωτώv Θήραν, ἢ συνίσταται περὶ τὺ 2κὑλλαιον σκοπὸς γὰρ εφέστηκε κοινός νφορμοϋσιν ἐν δικώποις σκαφιδίοις πολλοῖς, δύο καθ’ έκαστον σκαφίδιον, και ὁ μὲν ελαύνει, ό δ’ ἐπὶ τῆς πρώρας εστηκε δόρυ ἔχων* σημήναντος δε1 τοῦ σκοπού την επιφάνειαν τον yaλεώτου (φέρεται δε τὺ τρίτον μέρος εξαλον το ζψον) σννάψαντός τε2 τον σκάφους ό μεν επληξεν εκ χεορός, είτ έξέσπασεν εκ του σώματος τὺ δόρυ χώρος της επιδορατίδος· ἀγκιστρώδης τε yάρ ἐστι και χαλαρῶς ενηρμοσται τω δόρατι επίτηδες, καλώδιον δ’ ἔχει μακρόν εξημμένου, τοϋτ επιχαλώσι τω τρωθέντι τέως, εως αν κάμη σφα-δάζον και ὑποφεῦγον τότε δ’ ελκουσιν ἐπὶ τὴν 7ὸν, ἡ εἰς τὺ σκάφος άναλαμβάνονσον, ἐὰν μὴ μίγα ῄ τελἑκς τὺ σώμα. καν έκπέση δὲ εἰς τὴν Θάλατταν το δόρυ, ου κ ^άπόλωλεν εστι yap πηκτόν εκ τε δρνός καί ελάτης, ώστε βαπτοζομένου 1
1 δ ί, Α. Miller inserts, as it is written in A Optima manu” above σημἡναντος.
• τε, A. Miller, for ὅε.
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schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current from the strait and are prevented from reaching Sicily, they fall a prey to the larger sea-animals, such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general; and the “ galeotae ” (which are called both swordfish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the tunny-fish, indeed, the same thing occurs here, and at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, the assembled animals attempt to escape the fire or the flood and become prey of animals more powerful than themselves.
16.	After making this statement Polybius goes on to describe the hunting of the “galeotae,” which takes place off the Seyllaean Rock : one man on the look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait in many two-oared skiffs, two inen in each skiff, one rowing and the other standing in the bow with his spear poised in hand. And when the man on the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes ” (the creature swims along with a third of its body out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spear-head is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They pay out this line to the wounded fish until he becomes tired out by his struggles and liis attempts at escape; then they tow him to the shore, or take him aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost; for it is made of both oak and pine wood, so that
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τοῦ δρυἵνου βάρει μετέωρον είναι τὺ λοιπὸν καὶ O 25 εύανάληπτον. συμβαίνουν δὲ ποτε καὶ τιτρώσκε-σθαι δια τον σκαφιδιού τον κωπηλάτην δια το μέγεθος τοῦ ξίφους των γαλεωτων καί το την ακμήν του ξίφους1 συαγρώδη εἶναι και δη κτήριον.2 ἐκ τε δὴ τών τοιούτων είκάζοι τις αν, φησι, περὶ Σικελίαν γενέσθαι την πλάνην κατά τον "Ομηρον, οτι τη Σκύλλη προσήψε τήν τοιαυτην Θήραν, ἦ μάλιστ επιχώριός ἐστι τῷ Σκυλλαίω· και εκ των περί τής Ί&αρύβδεως λεγομένων όμοιων τοῖς τοῦ πορθμού πάθεσι. το δε
τρις μεν yap τ άνίησιν,	(Οά. 12. 105)
ἀντὶ τοῦ δίω γραφικόν είναι αμάρτημα ή ιστορικόν.
17.	Καὶ τὰ ἐν τῇ Μἡνιγγι δὲ τοῖς περὶ τῶν Λωτοφάγων εϊρημένοις συμφωνεΐν» ει δε τινα μὴ συμφωνεί, μεταβολάς αίτιάσθαι δεῖν ἣ άγνοιαν ή καλ ποιητικήν εξουσίαν, ἦ συνεστηκεν εξ ιστορίας και διαθέσεως καί μύθου. τῆς μὲν οὐν ιστορίας αλήθειαν είναι τίλος, ως εν Νεῶν καταλόγψ τὰ εκάστοις τὁποις συμβεβηκότα λέγοντος του ποιη-τοῦ, τὴν μὲν πετρήεσσαν, τήν δε εσχατόωσαν πάλιν, άλλην δε πολυτρήρωνα, τήν δ’ άγχίαλον* τής δὲ διαθέσεως ενέργειαν είναι τὺ τέλος, ώς ὅταν μαχομένους είσάγη· μύθου δε ηδονήν και εκπλη-
1 ξίφους, Sterrett, for ζιρου.
* δηκτηρίαν, Madvig, for τἡν θἡραν; Sterrett following.
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although tlie oaken end sinks because of its weight, the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the boat because of the great size of the sword of the tff galeotae ” and because the edge of the sword is sharp and biting like the wild boars tusk. So, from such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of Scyllaeum; and also from Homer’s statements in regard to Charybdis, which correspond to the behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use of the word “thrice” instead of ictwice” in the statement eefor thrice a day she spouts it forth” is either an error of a copyist or an error of fact.
17.	Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,1 continues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of one city that it is “rockj,” of another that it is “on tlie uttermost border/’ of another that it is the “haunt of doves/’ and of still another that it is “ by the sea ”; the aim of rhetorical composition is vividness, as when Homer introduces men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and
1 The Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Africa.
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ξιν. τὺ δὲ πάντα πλάττειν οὐ πιθανόν, οὐδ’ 'Ομηρικόν την yap εκείνον ποίησιν φιλοσόφημα •πάντας νομίζει ν, οὐχ ώς Ἐρατοσθένης φησι, κελεύω ν μὴ κρίνειν πρὸς τὴν διάνοιαν τα ποιήματα, μηδ’ ιστορίαν ἀπ’ αυτών ζητεῖν, ττιθανώτερόν τε το
ενθεν δ’ ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην ὸλοοῖς άνεμοισιν
(fid. 9. 82)
εν βραχεί Βιαστή ματ ι δεχεσθαι (oi yap ολοοί ου κ ευθύδρομοι) ἣ εξωκεανίζειν, ώς ἂν ούριων πνεόν-των συνεχώς* συρθείς δε το διάστημα το εκ Μαλεών επϊ 2ἴσήλας σταδίων δισμυρίων και Βισ-χιλίων ττεντακοσίων, εἰ, φησι, τούτο θείημεν εν ταῖς ἐνυἐὰ ήμεραις διηνύσθαι Ισοταχώς, εκάστης αν ημέρας ό πλους συμβαίνοι σταδίων δισχιλίων ττεντακοσίων. τίς οὐν ίστόρηκεν εκ Ανκίας ή Ῥὁ-δου δεντεραϊόν τινα άφ^μενον εις ’Αλεξάνδρειαν» οντος τον διαστήματος σταδίων τετρακισχιλίων; προς δε τους επιζητοΰντας, πώς τρις εις Σικελίαν ἐλθών οὐδ’ ἅπαξ διὰ τοῦ πορθμού πεπλευκεν Όδνσσεύς, άπoλoyειτaι> διότι και οι ύστερον ἔφευγον άπαρτες τον πλονν τούτον.
1	8. Τοιαῦτα μὲν εϊρηκεν. εστι δε τ άλλα μεν C 26 εὖ λεyόμεva' όταν δ’ Ανασκευάζη τον εξωκεανι-σμόν,1 και προς ακριβή μέτρα τον τών ημερών πλούν άνάγρ καὶ διαστήματα, υπερβολήν ούκ
1 ἐ£*»κεανισμὅν, the old reading, is retained for the i&iceavi-ζἀμενον of Kramer and Meineke; 0. Muller approving.
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to excite amazement. But to invent a story outright is neither plausible nor like Homer; for everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek for history in them. And Polybius says it is more plausible to interpret the poet’s words, “ Thence for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds/’ as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds do not maintain a straight course), than to place the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase had been “ fair winds continually blowing.” Now, if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose that this distance was traversed at an even speed for those nine days, the distance covered each day would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But where do we find it recorded that anyone ever arrived at Alexandria from Lycia or Rhodes on the second day, though the distance is only four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the further question how it came about, if Odysseus touched Sicily three times, that lie never once sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it was for the same reason that all later navigators have avoided that passage.
18.	Such are the words* of Polybius, and what he says is in the main correct. But when lie demolishes the argument that places the wanderings of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon to exact measurements, he reaches the height of
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άποΧείπει τῆς ἀνομολογίας. ἅμ α μὲν jap παρα-τίθησι τὰ τοῦ ποιητοῦ ἔπη*
ἔνθεν δ’ ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην όΧοοΐς άνεμοισιν,
(Οά 9. 82)
άμα δ’ επικρύπτεται· καί yap ταΰτα του ποιητού,
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ποταμοϊο λίπεν ρὁον Ὀκεανοῖο νηῦς,	(<Μ 12. 1)
καὶ τὺ
νήσῳ ἐν Ὀγυγίῃ, ὅθι τ’ όμφαΧός ἐστι θαλάσσης*	(0ἅ. 1. 50)
καὶ ὅτι ἐνταῦθα οἰκεῖ Ἀτλαντος θυγάτηρ* και τὺ περὶ τῶν Φαιάκων,
οίκεομεν δ’ ἀπάνευθε ποΧυκΧνστψ ἐνὶ πόντφ έσχατοι* ου Bi τις ἄμμι β ροτών impLayeTat, ἄλλος.	((Μ β. 204)
ταῦτα γὰρ πάντα φανερως ἐν τῷ Ατλαντικῷ πεXάyeι πΧαττόμενα ΒηΧοΰται,1 ὁ δὲ ταῦτ’ έπ ι κρυπτό μεν ος τα φανερως λεγόμενα αναιρεί· τούτο μεν οὐν οὐκ εὖ· το δὲ περὶ ΧικεΧίαν καί ’Ιταλίαν yeyovivai την πλάνην ορθως, καί ύπο των τοπικών τα2 τοῦ ποιητοΰ βεβαιοΰται, ἐπεὶ τίς έπεισε ποιητὴς ἣ συγγραφεὺς ΝεαποΧίτας μὲν Xiyειv μνήμα Παρθενὑπης της Έ,ειρήνος, τούς δὲ ἐν Κύμῃ καὶ Δικαιαρχείᾳ3 καὶ Oύεσουίω ΐΐυρι-φΧεηεθοντα και 7Αχερουσίαν Χίμνην καί νεκυομαντεῖον τὺ ἐν τῷ Ἀὁρνῳ καὶ Βάϊον καὶ Μισηνὺν τῶν Ὀδυσσἐως εταίρων τινας; ου τω δὲ καὶ τὰ
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inconsistency. For at one moment lie quotes the words of the poet: “ Thence for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds ” ; and at another moment he suppresses statements. For Homer says also : (< Now after the ship had left the river-stream of Oceanus” ; and “ In the island of Ogygia, where is the navel of the sea/’ going on to say that the daughter of Atlas lives there ; and again, regarding tlie Phaeacians, ee Far apart we live in the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, and no other mortals are conversant with us.” Now all these incidents are clearly indicated as being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the poet states in express terms. In so doing he is wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical terms of those regions. For what poet or prose writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,1 and of Vesuvius, to perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at Lake A vermis, and of Baius and Misenus, two of the companions of Odysseus ? The same question may be asked regarding Homer’s stories of the
1 Puteoli. 2 3
2	των τοπικών τά, C. Miiller inserts.
3	Αικαιαρχεία, Meineke, for Auccuapx'iy.
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περὶ ^ειρηνούσσας και τ α περὶ τον πορθμὺν καὶ 2κύλλαν καλ Χάρυβδιν και Αίολον ἅπερ οὔτ’ ακριβώς εξετάζειν δεῖ οὔτ’ άρριζα και ανέστια ἐὰν, αλήθειας μηδὲν ττροσατττομενα μηδ’ ώφελείας Ιστορικής.
19.	Καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ υττονοησας τούτο 6 Ἐρατοσθένης, ύττολάβοι τις αν, φησι, τον ττοιητην βούλεσθαι μεν εν τοῖς προσεσπερίοις τοττοις την 'πλάνην τω Ὀδυσσεῖ ποιεῖν, άττοστηναι δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν νττο κειμένων, τα μεν ούκ ακριβώς ττεττυσμένον, τὰ δὲ οὐδὲ ττροελομενον ούτως, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ πὸ δεινότερου καὶ τὺ τερατωΒέστερον εκαστα έζάηειν. τούτο μεν αυτό ευ, το δ’ οὐ χάριν τοντ έττοίει κακώς Βεξάμενος· ου yap φλυαρίας, ἀλλ’ ώφελείας χάριν, ώστε Βίκαιος ἐστιν υττέχειν λἀγον καὶ περὶ τούτου και διότι φησὶ τὰ ττορρω τερατολο-yεισθaι μάλλον Βιά το εύκατάψευστον. πολλοστόν γὰρ μέρος ἐστὶ τὰ ττορρω τεpaτoλoyoύμεva τών εν τη *ΕλλάΒι καί ἐγγὺς τῆς ἙΧλἄδος· οἷα δὴ τὰ κατὰ τοὺς Ἠρακλέους άθλους και Θησέως και τα εν Κρητῃ και Χικελία μυθευομενα και ταῖς άΧλαις νήσοις, και τα ττερι τον Κιθαιρῶνα και Ἑλικώνα καλ Τίαρνασσον και Πήλιον καί την C 27 Ἀττικὴν ολην καί ΤΙελοττοννησον ούΒείς τε εκ τών μύθων ayvoiav αΐτιάται τών μνθοττοιών. ἔτι δέ, ἐπεὶ οὐ πάντα μνθεύονσιν, άλλα πλείω προσ-μνθεύουσι, και μάλιστα "Ομηρος, ο ζητών τί οι
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Sirenussae, the Strait, Seylla, Cbarybdis^ and Aeolus—» stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as history.
19.	Eratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, for he says one may suppose that the poet wished to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because of his lack of accurate information, and partly because he had even preferred not to be accurate but rather to develop each incident in the direction of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for Homer's object was not to indulge in empty talk, but to do useful service. It is therefore right that Eratosthenes should submit to examination both on this point and on bis assertion that far distant places are made the scenes of Homer’s marvellous stories because of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. For liis stories of marvels whose scenes are laid ill distant places are very few in number in comparison with those laid in Greece or in countries near Greece; as such I may mention the stories about the labours of Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, and on Cithaeron, Helicoi^ Parnassus, Pelion, and in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because of the myths they create; furthermore, since the poets, and Homer in particular, do not narrate pure myths simply but more often use mythical elements as additions to fact, the man who investigates what
νο u 1.
H
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παΧαιοϊ προσμυθεύουσιν οὐ ζητεί, εἰ τὰ προσ-μυθευὑμενα ὺπἣρξεν ἦ ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μᾶλλον, οῖς προσμυθεύεται τὁποις ἣ προσώποις, περὶ εκείνων ζητεί τάΧηθές* οἷον τὴν Ὀδυσσίως πλάνην, εἰ yeyove, καί ποῦ.
20. Τὺ δ’ ὔλον οὐκ εὖ τὺ τὴν 'Ομηρον ποίησιν εἰς εν σννάγειν τῇ τῶν ἄλλων ποιητῶν καὶ μηδὲν αὐτῷ πρεσβεῖον άπονεμειν1 εῖς τε τὰλλα καί εἰς αὐτὰ τὰ νῦν ττ ροκείμενα, τοι τῆς γεωγραφίας, καὶ γὰρ εἰ μηδέν αΧΧο, τον γε Τριπτὁλεμον τὸν Ιί,οφοκΧέονς ἣ τον εν ταΐς Έάκχαις ταῖς Εὐρι-πίδου πρόλογον εττεΧθοντα καί παραβαΧόντα την 'Ομηρον περὶ τὰ τοιαυτα επιμέλειαν, ράδων ἦν αίσθεσθαι την επιποΧαίαν τήνδε διαφοράν.2 ὅπου γὰρ χρεία τάξεως ὧν μεμνηται τόπων, φυΧάττει τὴν τάξιν "Ομηρος3 ομοίως μεν των Ελληνικών, ομοίως δὲ τῶν ἄπωθεν*
Ὄσσα ν ἐπ’ O υΧνμπψ μέριασαν θέμεν, αντάρ ἐπ’ Ὀσσῃ
Πήλιον εΙνοσίφυΧΧον.	(0ὠ 11. 315)
ΓἨρη δ’ άίξασα Χίπεν ρίον OνΧνμποιο,
ΤΙιερίην δ’ επιβάσα καί Ήμαθίην ερατεινήν σενατ ἐφ’ ίπποπδΧων ®ρηκών ορεα νιφοεντα· ἐξ Ἀθὁω δ’ ἐπὶ πόντον.	(//. 14. 225)
καὶ ἐν τῷ Καταλἀγῳ τὰς μὲν πόλεις οὐκ εφεξής
1	καί μ^δεν αότφ χρεσβεῖον ἀπονεμειν, Α. Miller transposes to this place from a position after γεωγραφίας.
2	fiddiov ἡν αίσὅἐσὅαι τἡν imvokalav τἡνὅε διαφοράν, Α. Miller, for fxfdtap €Ϊναι θ4σθαι τἡν ἐπιβολἡν ἡ τἡν διαφοράν; Α. Vogel approving, but suggesting the omission of τἡνδε.
J tfOμηρός, A. Miller inserts.
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mythical additions the ancients make does not seek to discover whether the additions were once true or are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the truth in regard to the places to which, or the persons to whom, these mythical elements are added; for instance, in regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if so, where.
20.	Generally speaking, it is wrong to place the poetry of Homer on the same level with that of other poets, and to decline to rank him above them in any respect, and particularly in the subject that now occupies our attention, namely, geography. For if you did no more than go over the Triptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue to the Bacckae of Euripides, and then compare Homer’s care with respect to geographical matters, it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there is need of an orderly sequence in the places he mentions, Homer is careful to preserve that order, not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: “They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest leaves ”; <( And Hera, rushing down,!eft the peak of Olympus, and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen; and she went from Athos across the sea.” In the Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention the cities in their order, for that was not necessary.
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λέγει* οὐ γὰρ ἀναγκαίον· τὰ δὲ "έθνη ἐφεξῆς. ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄπωθεν*
Κύπρον Φοινίκων τε καὶ Αιγυπτίους έπ αληθείς Αιθίοπας θ’ ίκόμην καί %ιδονίους καί Ἐρεμβοὺς καὶ Αιβύην.	(Od. 4. 83)
ὅπερ καὶ f/Ιππαρχο 9 επιση μαίνεται. οί δ\ ἐφ’ ὦν τάξεως χρεία, ὀ μὲν τον Διόνυσον επ ιόντα τα έθνη φράζων, ὁ δὲ τον Τριπτὁλεμον τὴν κατα-σπειρομενην γην, τὰ μὲν πολὺ διεστῶτα συναπτόν σ ιν εγγύς, τα δὲ συνεχβ διασπώσι·
λιπών δὲ Λυδῶν τὰς πολυχρύσους γύας Φρύγω ν τε Περσῶν θ’ ήλιοβλήτους πλάκας "Βάκτριά τε τείχη, την τε δύσχειμον χθόνα ΛΙ ή δω ν επελθων Αραβίαν τ’ εύδαίμονα.
(Eur. Bacch. 13)
τοιαντα δε και 6 Τριπτόλεμος ποιεί. κἀν τοῖς κλίμασι δε καν τοῖς άνεμοις διαφαίνει το πολυμαθές το περί την γεωγραφίαν 'Όμηρος, εν ταῖς τοποθεσίαι λεγων άμα καί ταΰτα πολλαχοϋ.
C 28 αὐτὴ δὲ χθαμαλή πανυπερτάτη είν άλι κείται προς ζόώον αι δε τ άνευθε προς ηώ τ ηέλιόν τε.
(ΟΑ 9. 25)
δὑω δὲ τί οι θύραι εΐσίν, αι μεν προς Β ο ρέαν,
αι δ’ αὖ πρὸς Νὁτον?	(Οὠ 13. 109)
εἴτ’ ἐπὶ δεξί’ ίω σι πρός ἡῶ τ’ η ελιάν τε, εἴτ’ επ’ αριστερά τοι γε ποτὶ ζόφον. (II. 12. 1
1 Strabo does not mean to attribute to Homer a knowledge of “ elimata ” in the technical sense as employed by Hipparchus (see footnote 2, page 22), but merely a knowledge of
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but he does mention the peoples in their order. And so in case of the peoples remote from Greece .* “I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem-bians and Libya ”; Hipparchus also noted this fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus visiting the earth that is being sown with seed—both poets, I say, bring near together regions that are very widely separated, and separate those that are contiguous: “ I have left behind me/’ says Dionysus, “ the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in the ease of the climata ”1 and of the winds, Homer displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge; for in marking the sites of places he often touches upon both these points too : ee Now Ithaca lies low, uppermost on the sea-line toward the darkness, but those others face the dawning and the sun”2; "Two gates there are, the one set toward the north wind, but the other toward the south ”; e€ Whether they fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to the left, to darkness.’* In point of fact, Homer
the general principle involved—the inclination of the earth’s surface.
2 Strabo would take this passage as referring to Ithaca’s geographical position, not its topography. Thus “low” would mean “next to the mainland”; and “uppermost,” “farthest up on the earth’s surface.” And ·* darkness,” according to Strabo, means 44 north,” not “ south,” See § 28 following; and 10. 2. 12,
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καὶ μὴν τὴν ἄγνοιάν γε των τοιούτων τελείαν ηγείται σνγχυσιν τῶν ἁπάντων·
ὦ φίλοι, οὐ γάρ τ’ ἴδμεν, ὅπῃ ζόφος, οὐδ’ ὅπη ήώς,
οὐδ’ ὅπη ήελιος*	(ίἷα. 10. 190)
κάνταϋθα δ’ εἰπόντος εὖ τοῦ ποιητον,
Βορέης καὶ Ζέφυρος, τω τε Θρήκηθεν αητόν,
{II 9. 5)
οὐκ εὖ Βεξάμενος ὁ αντος συκοφαντώ, ως καθόλου λέγοντος, ὅτι ὁ Ζέφυρος ἐκ Θράκης πνεῖ, εκείνον λέγοντος οὐ καθόλον, ἀλΧ’ ὅταν κατὰ τὴν θρα-κίαν θάλασσαν συμττέσωσι περὶ τον Μέλανα κόλττον αυτόν τον Αιγαίου μέρος οΰσαν. επιστροφήν γὰρ λαμβάνω προς νοτον ακρωτήριά-ζουσα ή Θράκη, καθ’ α συνάπτει τῇ Μακεδονία, και προπίπτονσα είς το πέλαγος, τους Ζέφυρους ἐντεῦθεν πνέοντας άποφαίνει τοῖς ἐν Θάσῳ καὶ Αήμνψ καί 'Ίμβρω καί Χαμοθράκη καί τη περί αυτας θαλάττη, καθάπερ καί τη 'Αττική άπο των ΧκειρωνίΒων πετρών, άφ’ ών καὶ Σκειρωνες καλούνται οι Ζέφυροι, καὶ μάλιστα οι Αργεσται. οὐκ ενόησε δὲ τούτο Ερατοσθένης, ύπενόησε δ’ ὅμως. αὐτὸς γοῦν εξηγείται την επιστροφήν, ἣν λέγω, τής χώρας* ώς Καθόλου ονν δέχεται, ειτ απειρίαν αίτιάται τον ποιητον, ως του Ζέφυρου μεν άπο της εσπέρας πνέοντος και τής Ίβηριας τῆς δὲ Θράκης ἐκεῖσε μὴ διατεινούσης· π έτερον ονν τον Ζέφυρον αγνοεί άπο εσπέρας πνέοντα;
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regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount to utter confusion in all particulars: “ My friends, lo, we know not where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another passage Homer is accurate when be speaks of ce the north wind and the west wind that blow from Thrace but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as though he were making the universal statement that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but refers to the time when these two winds meet in the Gulf of Melas 1 upon the Thracian Sea, which is a part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running out into a promontory at the point where Thrace borders on Macedonia, takes a tum towards the south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, Samofchrace, and on the sea that lies round about those islands, that the west winds actually blow from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem to come from the Scironian Rocks ; and it is from these that the west winds, and particularly the north-west winds, get their name “ Scirones.” But Eratosthenes did not perceive this, though he suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the tum of the coast which I have mentioned. In any case, he interprets Homer’s verse as a universal statement, and then charges the poet with ignorance, on the ground that, while the west wind blows from the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend so far west. Now is Homer really unaware that the west wind blows from the west ? But Homer
1 Gulf of Saros.
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C 29
ἀλλ’ όταν οντω φῇ, φυλάττει τὴν οίκείαν αὐτοῦ τάξιν*
συν δ’ Εὐρὺς τε Νότος τε πέσον Ζέφυρος τε δυσαὴς
καὶ Βορεης*	(6>ἅ. 5. 295)
ἣ τὴν Θρᾴκην οὐκ οἷδε μὴ προπίπτουσαν πέρα1 των ΤΙαιονικών /cal ΘετταΧικών ορών; ἀλλὰ και τ αυτήν την κατά τούς ®ρακας καί την ἐφεξῆς2 εἰδὼ? καὶ εὖ3 κατο νομάζω ν τήν τε παραλίαν καὶ τὴν μεσόγαια ν Μάγνητας μὲν τινας καὶ Μαλιεῖς καὶ τοὺς εφεξής f/Ελληνας καταΧεγει μέχρι Θεσ-ττρωτών, ομοίως δὲ καὶ τοῖς Παίοσι τοὺς ὁμὁ-ρους Λὁλοπας καὶ %εΧΧους περὶ Δωδώνην μἐχρις Αχελώον, (δράκων δ’ οὐ μέμνηται περαιτέρω. εύεπιφόρως δὲ ἔχει πρὸς τὴν εγγύτατη ν καὶ γνω-ριμωτάτην έαντω θάΧατταν, ως καί όταν φτρ
κινηθη δ’ ἀγοδή ώ<? κύματα μακρά θαλάσσης
πόντον Ίκαρίοιο.	(II. 2. 144)
21.	Εἰσὶ δὲ τινες, οι φασιν είναι δύο τοὺς κνριωτάτους ανέμους, Ί&ορέαν καί Νὁτον, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους κατὰ μικράν εγκΧισιν ύιαφέρειν* τον μεν από θερινών άνατοΧών E ὕρον, χειμερινών δὲ Ἀττηλιώτην δύσεων δὲ θερινών μεν Ζέφυρον, χειμερινών δὲ Ἀργὲστην. τοῦ δὲ δυο είναι τοὺς άνεμους ποιούνται μάρτυρας θρασυάΧκην τε και τον ποιητήν αυτόν τῷ τον μὲν Ἀργίστην τῷ Νὁτῳ προσνέμειν·
άρηεστάο Νὁτοιο,	(τί. 11. 306)
1	πέρα, Cobet, for πἐραν.
2	κατά τοός Θρακας καί τἡν ἐφεξῆς, Α. Miller, for ἐφε|ῆς κατά
τοὅς ®ρξ.κα$.	3 εδ, Τ. G. Tucker, for οό.
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keeps it in its own proper place when he says: “ The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the stormy west and the north.” Or is he unaware that Thrace does not extend westward beyond the mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly ? But he knows and correctly names the Thracian country as well as the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and the interior; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, and the Hellenes next after them as far as the Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans about Dodona,, next neighbours to the Baconians, as far as Acheloils, yet he mentions no Thracians further west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness for the sea that lies nearest his home and is best-knowii to him, as is shown when he says: “And the assembly swayed like high waves of the Icarian deep.”
21. There are some writers who say that there are only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and that the rest of the winds differ from these only by a slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing from the direction of summer sunrise,1 Apeliotes from the direction of winter sunrise,2 Zephyrus from the direction of summer sunset,8 Argestes from the direction of winter sunset.4 And to prove that there are only two winds tliev*adduce the testimony of Thrasyalces5 and of Homer himself, on the ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in the phrase “ of Argestes Notus,” and Zephyrus to
1 North-east. 2 South-east. 3 North-west.
4	South-west. 5 See 17. 1. 5.
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τον δὲ Ζέφυρον τῷ Βορέᾳ*
Βορέης και Ζέφυρος, τώ τε Θρήκηθεν αητόν.
(Ζἰ. 9. 5)
φησι δὲ Ποσειδώνιος, μηΒένα όντως τταραΒεΒω-κέναι τους ανέμους των γνωρίμων περὶ ταῦτα, οἷον ’Αριστοτέλη, Ύιμοσθένη, Βίωνα τὸν αστρολόγον· ἀλλὰ τὸν μὲν ἀπὸ θερινών ανατολών Καικίαν, τον δὲ τούτῳ κατὰ διάμετρον ἐναντίον Αίβα, ἀπὸ δύσεως ὄντα χειμερινής* πάλιν ὸ€ τον μὲν ἀπό 'χειμερινής ανατολής E ὕρον, τον δ’ ἐναντίον Άρ~ γέστην* τούς δὲ μέσους Άπηλιώτην καὶ Ζέφυρον, τον δὲ ποιητὴν Βνσαή μὲν Ζέφυρον λέγειν τὸν ὑφ’ ἡμῶν καλούμενου Άργέστην, λίγα δὲ ττνέοντα Ζέφυρον τον ὑφ’ ημών Ζέφυρον, άργέστην δὲ Νότον τον Αευκόνοτον* οντος yap ολίγα τα νέφη ποιεῖ, τοῦ λοιττοϋ Νὁτου όλεροϋ1 πως ὄντος·
ώς ὁπότε Ζέφυρος νέφεα στυφελίξη αργεσταο Νὁτοιο, βαθείη λαίλαττι τύτττων.
(/ἰ. 11.305)
τὸν γὰρ Βυσαή Ζέφυρον νυν λέγει, ος εϊωθε Βία-σκιΒνάναι τα ύττο του Αευκονότον συναγόμενα ασθενή οντα, εττιθέτως τον Νὁτου νῦν αργέστου λεγομένου, ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ἐν ἀρχῆ τοῦ 'πρώτου των γεωγραφικών είρημένα τοιαύτην τινα την εττανόρθωσιν ἔχει. r
22.	’Επιμἐνων δὲ τοῖς περὶ *Ομηρου ψευΒώς υττοληφθεϊσι καί ταῦτα φησιν, οτ ι οὐδὲ τὰ τοῦ Νείλου στόματα οΙΒε ττλείω οντα οὐδ’ αὐτὸ τοὔνομα, Ἠσίοδος δὲ οἶδε· μέμνηται γάρ. τὺ μὲν
1 όλερου, Kramer suggests, for ὅλου Εὅρου, but does not insert. Meineke inserts; C. Muller, A. Vogel approving.
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Boreas in the verse: i<r Boreas and Zephyrus tliat blow from Thrace/’ But Poseidonius says that none of the recognised authorities on these matters, such as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, have taught any such doctrine about the winds; rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of the wind that blows from the direction of summer sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus is the name of the wind that blows from the direction of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes and Zephyrus. They say farther that when Homer speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus” he means what we call Argestes; that Homer’s ee clear-blowing Zephyrus ” is what we call Zephyrus, and that Homer s *tf Argestes Not us ” is our Leuconotus ; for Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notus proper is somewhat cloudy:	“ Even as when
Zephyrus driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, smiting with deep storm.*'’	Homer here means
"the boisterous Zephyrus/’ which usually scatters the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in this passage Argestes ” is applied to “ Notus ” as an epithet. Such, then, are the corrections that must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography.
22. But, persisting in his false assumptions, Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even know that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yet does he know the real name of the river, though Hesiod knows, for he mentions it. Now, as to the
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οὖν ονομα εἰκὸς μήπω λόγεσθαι κατ’ αυτόν* τὰ δὲ στόματα εἰ μὲν ἦν αφανή καί όλίγοις γνώριμα, ὅτι πλείω καὶ οὐχ ἐν, δοίη τις ἂν μὴ πεπύσθαι αυτόν εἰ δὲ τῶν κατ’ Αίγυπτον το γνωριμώτατον καί παραδοξότατον καί μάλιστα πάντων μνήμης ἄξιον καὶ Ιστορίας ό ποταμός καί ἦν καὶ ἔστιν, ώς δ’ αὕτως αί αναβάσεις αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ στόματα, τις αν ἣ τοὺς αγγέλλοντας αὐτῷ ποταμόν Αϊγυ-C 30 πτον καί γ^ώραν καί Θήβας Αιγύπτιας καί Φάρον νπόλάβοι μὴ γνωρίζειν ταῦτα, ἣ γνωρίζοντας μὴ λέγειν, πλήν εἰ μὴ διὰ τὺ γνώριμον; ἔτι δ’ άπιθανώτερον, el την μὲν Αιθιοπίαν ἕλε γε καὶ 'Ζιδονίους καί Ερεμβοὺς καὶ τὴν ἔξω θάλασσαν καί τό διχθὰ δεδάσθαι τοὺς ΑΙΘίοπας, τα δ’ ιγγος καί γνώριμα μή ῄδει.1 εἰ δὲ μὴ εμνήσθη τούτων, ον τούτο σημείου τον άγνοεϊν (οὐδὲ γὰρ τῆ? αυτού πατρίδος εμνήσθη οὐδὲ πολλών ἄλλων) ἀλλὰ μάλλον τα λίαν γνώριμα οντα φαίη τις αν δό'ξαι μή 2 ἄξια μνήμης είναι π ρος τους είδότας.
23. Ου κ el· δὲ οὐδὲ τούτο προφέρουσιν αὐτῷ τὺ περὶ τ ἧς νήσου τής Φαρίας, ότι φησι πελάγιου, ως κατ άγνοιαν λεγοντι. τουναντίον γαρ κ&ν μαρτνρίω χρήσαιτό τις τούτω προς τό μή άγνο-εΐσθαι μηδέν υπό τον ποιητον των elρημόνων
1 #ὅ6*, Jones inserts.
s rei λίαν γνώριμα ὅντα φαίη τις ἄν ?ἀ|αι μἡ, Meineke, for του λίαν ἡ γνώριμα οντα φαίη δά|ειν.
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name, it is likely that in Homer’s time it was not yet in use; but as to the mouths, if the fact that there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed or known to only a few, one might grant that Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was then, as it still is, the best-known and most marvellous thing in Egypt and 'decidedly tlie most worthy of mention and of historical record—and the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— who could ever assume either that those who brought to Homer the story of the River Aegyptus ” and the country cc Aegyptus/’ and Egyptian Thebes, and Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if they knew, did not tell about them—except for the reason that they were already well known ? But it is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, Sidonians, Erembians, the sea bejiond,1 and the fact thiil the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain/’ and yet did not know about wliat was near at hand and well known. The fact that he did not mention them is no sign that lie did not know about them— he does not mention liis own native country, either, nor many other things—but rather would one say that Homer thought the best-known facts were not worth mentioning to those who already knew them.
23.	Equally unjust is the reproach they cast upon Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, because he says that it is “in. the open sea”—as though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, one might use that statement as bearing witness to the fact that not one of the tilings which we have just been talking about regarding Egypt was un-
1 The Atlantic Ocean.
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άρτίως περὶ τὴν Αίγυπτον, γνοίη? δ’ αν όντως* άλαζών δὴ ττ ας ὁ πλάνην αυτόν διηγούμενος· τούτων δ’ ἦν καὶ ὁ Μενέλαος, ος άναβεβηκώς μέχρις Α Ιθιόπων ἐπέττνστο τ ας αναβάσεις τον Νείλου καὶ τὴν χούν, όσην επιφέρει τῇ χώρα, καὶ τὸν πρὸ τῶν στομάτων πόρον, ὅσον ήδη προσχώ-σας τῇ ηπείρω προστέθεικεν, ώστε εικότως νπο τον Ἠροδὑτου και τὴν ὅλην Αίγυπτον τοῦ ποταμού δῶρον λέγεσθαι· καν εἰ μὴ1 την ὅλην, τήν γε ὕπὺ τῷ Δέλτα, τὴν κάτω χώραν προσαγορευο-μἐνην. Ιστόρησε δὲ καὶ την Φ άρον πελαγία ν ου σ αν το παλαιόν προσεψεύσατο δὴ καὶ τὺ πελαηίαν είναι, καίπερ μηκέτι πελαηίαν ονσαν. ὁ δὲ ταῦτα διασκευάζω ν ὁ ποιητὴς ἦν ὦστ’ ἐκ τούτων εΐκάζειν, οτ ι και τὰς αναβάσεις ἤδει καὶ τὰ στόματα τον Νείλου.
24.	Ή δ’ αὐτὴ αμαρτία και περὶ τοῦ ἀγνοεῖν τὸν Ισθμόν τον μεταξύ τον Αιγυπτίου πέλαγους καὶ τοῦ Άραβίου κόλπον καί περί τον ψενΒως λεηεσθαι
ΑΙΘίοπας, τοι διχθὰ Βεύαίαται έσχατοι ἀνδρῶν*
((Μ 1. 23)
καὶ γὰρ τούτο εκείνου λεηοντος καλώς, επιτιμώσιν οϊ ύστερον ούκ εύ. τοΐτούτον yap δεῖ tout’ αληθές είναι, τό ἀγνοεῖν Ὅμηρον τον Ισθμόν τούτον, ώστε εκείνον μεν φημι μη εἰδέναι μόνον, άλλα καί ἄπο-φαίνεσθαι άντικρνς, τους δὲ ypaμμaτικovς μηδὲ
1 τε, Corais deletes, after μἡ; Meineke following; C. Muller, A. Miller, approving.
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known to the poet. You might convince yourself of it in the following way : Everybody who tells the story of his own travels is a braggart; to this class belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as far as Ethiopia, and had beard about the inundations of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which the river deposits upon the country, and about the large extent of territory off its mouths which the river had already added to the continent by silting —so that Herodotus1 was quite right in saying that the whole of Egypt is “ a gift of the River Nile ” ; and even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, it certainly is true of the part embraced by the Delta, which is called Lower Egypt; and Menelaus was told that the island of Pharos had been “ in the open sea ” in ancient times; so be falsely added that it was still “in the open sea,” although it was no longer “in the open sea.” However, it was the poet who elaborated this story, and therefore from it we may conjecture that Hoiner knew about the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as well.
24.	The same mistake is made by those who say that Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and that he is in error when lie speaks of “ the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of mein” Men of later times are wrong when they censui-e Homer for saying that, for it is correct. Indeed, the reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he knows about it, but that lie describes it in express terms, and that the grammarians beginning with
1 Herod. 2. δ.
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λἐγοντος ἐκβίνου αἰσθάνεσθαι ἀπὸ ’Αριστάρχον άρξαμένους1 και Κράτητο? τῶν κορυφαίων ἐν τῆ ἐπιστήμη ταύτῃ, εἰπόντος γὰρ τοῦ ποιητοῦ*
Αἰθίοπα?, τοι διχθὰ ΒεΒαίαται έσχατοι άντρων,
(Od. 1. 23)
περὶ τοῦ επιφερομένον έπους Βιαφερονται, 6 μὲν Ἀρίσταρχος γραφών,
οι μὲν Βυσομένου 'Τπερίονος, οἱ δ’ ανιόντος,
6 δέ Κ/5όΤ97?,	^ L ^
ἡμὲν Βυσομένου *Τπερίονος, ἡδ’ ανιόντος,
(Od. 1. 24)
C 31 οὐδὲν Βιαφέρον ττρός την έκατέρου υπόθεσιν ούτως ή ἐκείνως γράφειν, ὁ μὲν γάρ, ακολουθών τοῖς μαθηματικῶς λέγεσθαι Βοκοΰσι, τὴν διακε-καυμένην ζώνην κατέχεσθαί φησιν ύττό τον ωκεανοί)* παρ’ έκάτερον δὲ τ αυτής είναι τὴν δίκρατον, την τε καθ’ ἡμᾶς καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ θάτερον μέρος. ώσπερ οὖν οι παρ’ ἡμῖν Αίθίοπες οΰτοι λέγονται οἷ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν κεκλιμένοι παρ ολην την οικουμένην έσχατοι των άλλων παροικουντες τον ωκεανόν, όντως οίεται δεῖν καὶ πέραν του ωκεανού νοεΐσθαί τινας Αιθίοπας εσχάτους των άλλων των εν τη έτέρα εύκράτω, παροικοϋντας τον αυτόν τούτον ωκεανόν· διττούς δὲ εἶναι καὶ Βιχθά Βε-Βάσθαι υπό τον ώκεαάοϋ. προσκεΐσθαι δὲ τὺ ἡμὲν Βυσομένου 'Τπερίονον, ἡδ’ ανιόντος,
(Od. 1. 24)
ὅτι τοῦ ΖωΒιακον κατά κορυφήν οντος ἀεὶ τῷ ἐν
1 άρξαμἐνους, H. Kallenberg inserts, after 'Αριστάρχον. It is inserted in the margin of η ** secunda maim” after Κράτητος.
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Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: “ the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men/5 About the next verse there is a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writing : “ abiding some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises but Crates : “ abiding both where Hyperion sets and where lie rises.” Yet so far as the question at issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether you write the verse one way or the other. For Crates, following the mere form of mathematical demonstration, says that the torrid zone is “occupied”1 by Oceanus and that on both sides of this zone are the temperate zones, the one being on our side, while the other is on the other side of it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of Oeeamis, who face the south throughout the whole length of the inhabited world, are called the most remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell on the shores of Oeeamis, so too, Crates thinks, we must conceive that on tlie other side of Oceanus also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote of the other group of peoples in the temperate zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same Oceanus ; and that they are in two groups and are <e sundered in twain ” by Oceanus. Homer adds the words, ec abiding both where Hyperion sets and where he rises/’ because, inasmuch as the celestial zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding
3 For the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, an assumption which was not strictly true.
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τῆ γῇ Ζωδιατῷ, τούτου δ’ οὐκ εκβαίνοντος ἔξω τῆς Αἰθιόπων ἀμφοῖν τῇ Χολώσει, ανάγκη καί την πάροδον τοῦ ἡλίου πάσαν ἐν τῷ πΧάτει τούτω νοεϊσθαι, καὶ τὰς άνατοΧάς καὶ τὰς δὑσεις συμ-βαίνειν ενταύθα ἄλλας ἄλλοι? καὶ κατ’ ἄλλα ἣ ἄλλα σημεία. εϊρηκε μεν ούτως, άστρονομικώ-τερον νομίσας· ἦν δὲ καὶ άπΧούστερον είπεϊν αὐτὸ σώζοντα το ον τω διηρησθαι δίχα τοὺς Αιθίοπας, ώς εἴρηται* ὅτι ἀφ’ ήΧίου ανιόντος μἔχρι δὑσεως ἐφ’ εκάτερα παρήκονσι1 τῷ ώκεανφ Αίθίοττες. τί οὖν διαφέρει προς τον νουν τούτον η ούτως είπεϊν, ώσπερ αὐτὸς γράφει, ή ως Ἀρίσταρχος,
οἱ μὲν δνσομένου (Τπερίονος, οι δ5 ανιόντος;
(OcL 1. 24)
καὶ γὰρ τοῦτ’ ἐστι καὶ πρὸς δὑσιν και πρὸς ανατολήν ἐφ’ εκάτερα τού ωκεανού οίκεΐν. ὁ δ’ Ἀρίσταρχος ταύτην μεν εκβάΧΧει την ύπόθεσιν, δίχα δὲ μεμερισμένους οϊεται Χέγεσθαι τους καθ’ ἡμᾶς Αιθίοπας, τούς τοις Γ/Ελλη σι πρὸς μεσημβρίαν εσχάτους. τούτους δὲ μὴ μεμερίσθαι δίχα, ώστε εἶναι δύο Αιθιοπίας, την μεν προς άνατοΧήν, την δὲ πρὸ? δύσιν* ἀλλὰ μίαν μόνην, την προς μεσημβρίαν κειμένην τοῖς Ἕλλησιν, ίδρυμένην δε κατ Αίγυπτον. τούτο δε άγνοονντα τον ποιητήν, ώσπερ καί τὰ ἄλλα ὅσα εϊρηκεν Ἀττολλὁ- 1
1	τταρηκουσι, the reading of AC7i£ MSS., Madvig apparently prefers to τταροικονσι.
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not by reason of its obliquity1 extend outside the territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive that the entire revolution of the sun takes place within the width of this celestial zone, and that his risings and his settings take place herein, appearing differently to different peoples, and now in this sign and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an astronomer; but he might have put it more simply— still saving his point that this was the sense in which the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain/’ as Homer has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, does it make with respect to this thought whether we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as Aristarchus does—“abiding some where Hyperion sets and some where he rises”? For this, too, means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, both towards the west and towards the east. But Aristarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, and thinks that the people referred to as divided u in twain ” are the Ethiopians in our part of the world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most remote on the south ; but he thinks these are not so divided “ in twain ” that there are two Ethiopias, the one lying towards the eaSt and the other towards the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt; and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, just as he was ignorant of those other matters which 1
1 Compare “the obliquity of the ecliptic51—which is now about 23Je.
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δω ρος ἐν τω περὶ Νεῶν κατάλογον δεντέρω, καταψενσασθαι των τόπων τὰ μὴ ὄντα.
25.	Πρὸς μὲν οὐν Κράτητα μακρον λόγον δεῖ, καὶ ἴσως οὐδὲν οντος πρός τὰ νυν. ' Αριστά ρχον δὲ τούτο μὲν ἐπ αίνονμεν,1 διότι τὴν Κρατήτειον άφεϊς ὕπόθεσιν, δεχομένην πολλὰ? ενστάσεις, περί της καθ' ημάς Αιθιοπίας ὕπονοεῖ γεγονέναι τον λόγον* τὰ δ’ άλλα επισκοπώ μεν* και πρώτον οτι και αντος μικρολογειται μάτην περὶ τῆς γραφής* καί γάρ αν όποτέρως2 γράφηται, δύ-C 32 ναται έφαρμόττειν τοΐς νοήμασιν αὐτοῦ, τί γὰρ Βιαφερει λέγειν ή όντως, “ δύο εἰσὶ καθ’ ἡμᾶς ΑΙΘίοπες, οι μεν προς άνατολάς, οι δὲ πρὸς δύσεις,” ἣ όντως, fC καί γάρ προς άνατολάς καί προς δύσεις ” ; επειθ' οτι ψενδονς προίσταται δόγματος. φέρε γὰρ τὸν ποιητήν άγνοειν μεν τον Ισθμόν, της δὲ κατ’ Αϊγνπτον Αιθιοπίας μεμνῆσθαι, ὅταν φῇ·
Αιθίοπας, τοι διχθά δεδαίαται*	(<9ὠ 1. 23)
πῶς οὐν; οὐ διχθὰ δεδαίαται όντως, ἀλλ’ άγνοων όντως εϊρηκεν ο ποιητής; πότερ οὐδ’ ἡ Αίγυπτος, οὐδ’ οἱ Αιγύπτιοι άπο τον Δέλτα άρξάμενοι μέχρι προς Ίίνήνην νπο τοῦ Νείλου δίχα διήρηνται,
οι μεν δνσομένον 'Ύπερίονος, οι δ’ ανιόντος ;
(Od. 1. 24)
τί δ’ ἄλλο ἡ Αίγυπτός ἐστι πλὴν ἣ s ποτάμιά,4 ἢν ἐπικλύζει τὺ ΰδωρ; αντη δ’ ἐφ’ έκάτερα τον
1	ἐπαινοΰμβν, Cobefc, for ἐπαιν»μεν.
2	«ποτἐρα·ς, Corais, for &ς Ιτἐρως; 0. Muller approving.
3	πλἡν ἡ, Corais, for πλἡν ἡ ; Groskurd, Forbiger following.
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of his work entitled "On the Catalogue of Ships/’ told what was not true about the regions in question.
25.	To reply to Crates would require a long discourse, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, which is open to many objections, and inclines to the view that the words of Homer have reference to our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the other points; and, in the first place, take the fact that he too indulges in a petty and fruitless discussion of the text. For if the verse be written in either of the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. For what difference does it make whether we say : u On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west,” or, Ci both in the east and in the west ” ? In the second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is referring to the Ethiopia on the coniines of Egypt wlien he speaks of (e Ethiopians that are sundered in twain.” What then ? Are they not thus sundered in twain ” ? And did the poet make that statement in ignorance ? Is not Egypt also, are not the Egyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene,iCsundered in twain” by the Nile, “some where Hyperion sets and some where he rises ” ? What is Egypt but a river valley, which the water floods ? And this valley 4
4 νῆσος, after Ποταμία, Kramer wishes to delete; Meineke deletes; Forbiger following ; C. Miiller approving.
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ποταμού κεΐται π ροζ άνατοΧην καί δὑσιν. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἡ Αιθιοπία ἐπ’ εὐθείας ἐστὶ τῇ Αίγύπτω καὶ παραπλησίως ἔχει πρός τε τὸν Νεῖλον και τὴν ἄλλην φύσιν των τόπων. και γὰρ αὕτη στενή τε ἐστι καὶ μάκρα καί ἐπίκλυστος, τὰ δ’ ἔξω τῆς επικΧύστου ερημά τε καί ανυδρα καί σπανίως οίκεϊσθαι δυνάμενα, τα μεν πρὸ? ἔω, τὰ δὲ πρὸ? δὑσιν κεκΧιμένα. πώς οὐν οὐχὶ καὶ δίχα διηρηται; η τοῖς μὲν την Ασίαν από τῆς Λιβύης διαιρονσιν αξιοΧογον τοῦθ’ ορών εφάνη ό Νεῖλος, μῆκος μὲν ανατείνων ἐπὶ τὴν μεσημβρίαν πΧειόνων ἣ μνρίων σταδίων, πλάτος δέ ώστε καὶ νήσους αποΧαμβάνειν μυριάνδρους, ὧν μεγίστη η Μερόη, τὺ βασίΧεων καί μητρόπόΧις των ΑΙθιοπων* αυτήν δε την Αιθιοπίαν οὐχ ικανός ἦν διαιρέω δίχα; καὶ μὴν οἴ γε επιτιμώντες τοῖς τὰς ηπείρους τῷ ποταμφ διαιροΰσι των εγκΧημάτων τούτο μεγιστον προφερουσιν αὐτοῖς, ὅτι τὴν Αίγυπτον καί την Αιθιοπίαν διασπώσι καλ ποιοῦσι τὺ μὲν τι μέρος εκατερας αυτών Λιβυκόν, το δ’ ’Ασιατικόν* ἣ εἰ μὴ βούλονται τοῦτο ἣ οὐ διαιροϋσι τ ας ηπείρους, ἣ οὐ τῷ ποταμφ.
26, Χωρὶς δὲ τούτων ἐστὶ καὶ ἄλλως διαιρεϊν την Αιθιοπίαν. Πάντες γὰρ οἳ παραπΧεύσαντες τω ώκεανω την Λιβύην, οι τε από της Ἐρυθρᾶς και οἷ ἀπο τῶν Στηλών, μέχρι ποσού προεΧθόντες
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and toward the west. But Ethiopia lies directly beyond Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, long, and subject to inundations; and its parts that lie beyond the territory subject to inundations are desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, both on the east and on the west. Of course, then, Ethiopia also is “ sundered in twain.” Or, again, did the Nile seem important enough for those who were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length it stretches toward the south for more than ten thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the largest of which is Meroe, the residence of the King and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was not important enough to “ sunder” Ethiopia itself cc in twain ,J ? And furthermore, the critics of the men who make the River Nile the boundary-line between tlie continents bring this against them as their most serious charge, that they dismember Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then either they do not divide the continents at all, or else do not make the river the boundary-line.
26.	But Ethiopia may Bfe divided in still another way, quite apart from this. For all those who have made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, after they had advanced a certain distance, because
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βίτα ανάστρεψαν νπο πολλών αποριών κωΧνο-μεν ο ι, ὧστε καλ πίστιν κατέΧιπον τοῖς πολλοῖς 5 ὼ? τὺ μεταξύ BieipyoiTO Ισθμόν καί μην σύρρονς ἡ πάσα Ατλαντική θάΧασσα, καί μάλιστα ἡ κατὰ μεσημβρίαν, απαντες δὲ οδτοι τὰ τελευταία ;χωρία, ἐφ’ α πΧεοντε? ήΧθον, Αίθιοπικά προση-C 33 γόρευσαν καί απήγγειλαν οὕτως, τί οὐν aXoyov, εί καί "Ομηρος ύπο τοιαύτης ακοής άχθεις δίχα διῄρει, τοὺς μεν προς άνατοΧήν λέγω ν, τοὺς οὲ πρὸς δύσιν, τῶν μεταξύ ον ηινωσκομάνων, είτε είσϊν είτε μὴ είσίν; ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ἄλλην τινα ιστορίαν είρηκεν παΧαιαν "Εφορος, ἦ οὐκ άλογον έντνχειν καί Ὅμηρον, λέγεσθαι γάρ φησιν ύπο των Ύαρτησσίων ΑΙΘίοπας την Αιβύην επεΧθοντας μέχρι Αύρεως1 τούς μεν αυτόν μειναι, τούς δὲ καὶ τῆς παραΧίας κατασχειν πολλὴν τεκμαίρεται δ’ ἐκ τούτον και Ὄ μηρόν είπειν όντως·
Αιθίοπας, τοι διχθὰ δεδαίαται έσχατοι ἀνδρῶν.
(<9ὡ 1. 23)
27.	Ταῦτα τε1 2 δὴ πρὸς τον ’Αρίσταρχον Xeyoi αν τις και προς τούς άκοΧονθονντας αν τω, καί άΧΧα τούτων επιεικέστερα, ἀφ’ ὧν τὴν πολλὴν ayvoiav άφαιρήσεται τον ποιητοϋ. φημι γὰρ κατὰ τὴν τῶν αρχαίων Ελλήνων δόξαν, ώσπερ τὰ πρὸ? βορράν μέρη τα γνώριμα ἐνὶ δνόματι %κνθας εκαΚονν ή Νομάδας, ώς "Ομηρος, ύστερον δε και των προς εσπέραν yνωσθέντων Κελτοὶ καὶ
1	Δόρεως, C. Miiller, for ὅόσεως.
2	τε, Corais, for δἐ; Meineke following; C. Miiller approving.
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they were hindered by many perplexing circumstances, and consequently they left in the minds of most people the conviction that the intervening space was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopia territory and have so reported them. Wherein, then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled by a report of this character and divided the Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in the east and the other in the west, since it was not known whether the intervening people really existed or not ? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the Taiitessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as far as Dyris,1 and that some of them stayed in Dyris, while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; and he conjectures it was from this circumstance that Homer spoke as he did : “ Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.”
27. These arguments one might urge in reply to Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, for example, that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of the known countries of the north under the single designation cc Scythians ” (or “ Nomads,” to use Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants of the west also were discovered, they were called
1 The barbarian name for the Atlas mountains. See 17. 3. 2
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Τβηρες ἢ μικτῶς Κελτίβηρες καὶ Κελτοσκύθαι προσηγορεύοντο, ὐφ’ ἐν ονομα των καθ’ εκαστα εθνών ταττομενων διὰ τὴν άγνοιαν, ου τω τα μεσημβρινά πάντα Αιθιοπίαν καλεῖσθαι τὰ πρός ωκεανφ. μαρτυρεί δὲ τὰ τοιαντα, ὅ τε γἀγ Αἰσχύλος ἐν Προμηθεῖ τῷ λνομενφ φησϊν οὕτω*
φοινικὁπεδὸν τ’ ερυθράς ἱερὸν γεύμα θαλάσσης, χαλκό μάρανγόν1 τε παρ‘ Ὠκεανῷ λίμναν παντοτρόώον Αἰθιόπων, ἵν’ ὁ παντόπτας ' Ηλιος αἰεὶ χρωτ αθάνατον κάματον θ’ ίππων θερμαΐς νέατος μαλακόν προχοαΐς αναπαύει.
(yk 192, Nauck)
παρ’ ὅλον 7ὰρ τὺ μεσημβρινόν κλίμα τον ωκεανόν ταντην προς τον ήλιον ϊσγοντος την χρείαν και την σχέσιν, παρ ολον καί τοὺς Αιθίοπας τάττω ν φαίνεται. ὅ τ Εὐριπίδης ἐν2 τῷ Φαεθοντι την Κλυμἐνην δοθἣναί φησι
Μεροπι τῆσδ’ άνακτι γης, ήν εκ τεθρίππων αρμάτων πρώτην χθονα ° Ηλιος άνίσγων χρνσέα βάλλει φλογί· καλόν σ ι δ’ αυτήν γείτονες μελάμβροτοι Ἕω φαεννάς Ἠλίρυ θ’ ίπποστάσεις. (β\ 771)
νυν μεν δὴ κοινάς ποιείται τάς ίπποστάσεις τῇ τε Ηοῖ καὶ τῷ Ἠλίῳ, ἐν δὲ τοῖς εξἣς πλησίον αν τάς φησιν είναι τῇ οίκήσει τον Μεροπος* καί ολη γε C 34 τῇ δραματουργία τοῦτο παραπέπλεκται, ον δή που τῆς κατ’ Αίγυπτον ίδιον ον, μάλλον δὲ τῆς 122
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“Celts” and “Iberians,” or by the compound words a Celtiberians” and “ Celtiscythians/’ the several peoples being classed under one name through ignorance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus were called “Ethiopia.” And there is the following testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Prometheus Unbound9 speaks thus: ee The sacred flood of the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal body in warm outpourings of soft water.” For since Oceanus renders this service and maintains this relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaethon, says that Clymene was given “ to Merops, the king of this country which is the first country that the Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell upon the confines of that country call it the bright stables of Dawn and Sun.” In this passage Euripides assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but in what immediately follows he says that these stables are near to the dwelling of Merops, and indeed this is woven into*the whole structure of the play, not, I am sure, because it is a peculiarity of the Ethiopia which lies next to Egypt, but rather 1 2
1	χαλΑτομάραυγον, G. Herrmann, for χαΚκοκάραυρον.
2	ἐν, Meineke, for ἐπί.
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παρ’ ολον το μεσημβρινόν κλίμα διηκούσης παραλία?.
28.	Μηνύει δὲ καὶ "Έφορος την παλαιάν περί τής Αιθιοπίας δόξαν, ος φησιν εν τψ περί τής Ευρώπης λόγω, των περὶ τον ουρανόν καί τὴν γῆν τόπων εἰς τέτταρα μέρη διηρημένων, το προς τον άπηλιώτην ’Ινδοὺς ἔχειν, προς νότον δὲ Αιθίοπας, πρὸς δνσιν δὲ Κελτοὺς, πρός δὲ βορράν άνεμον Χκνθας* προστίθησι δ’, ὅτι μείζων ἡ Αἰθιοπία καὶ ἡ %κνθία* δοκεῖ γάρ, φησι, τὺ τῶν Αἰθιόπων ἔθνος παρατείνειν ἀπ’ ανατολών 'χειμερινών μέχρι δνσμῶν, ἡ Ί,κνθία δ’ άντίκειται τού τω, οτ ι δ’ ὁ ποιητής ὰρῶνογος τοντοις, και εκ τῶνδε δῆλον, ὅτι ἡ μεν Ιθάκη κεΐται
“ πρὸς ζόφον ” (οπερ ἐστὶ πρός άρκτον) “ αἱ δέ τ’ άνευθε προς ήώ τ ήέλιόν τε,” ((Μ 9. 26)
ὅλον τὺ νότιον πλευρὸν οντω λέγων καὶ ἔτι, ὅταν φῇ·
ειτ επι οεξι ιωσι προς ηω τ ηελιον τε, εἴτ’ ἐπ’ αριστερά τοι γε ποτὶ ζόφον ήερόεντα.
(τί. 12. 239)
καὶ πάλιν
ω φίλοι, οὐ γάρ τ’ ἴδμεν, ὅπη ζόφος, οὐδ’ ὅπη ήώς,
οὐδ* ὅπη ήέλιος φαεσίμβροτος είσ υπό γαῖαν, οὐδ* οπη άννεΐται.	*	(0ὠ 10. 190)
περὶ ὧν λέγεται και εν τοῖς περὶ τῆς ’Ιθάκης λόγοις σαφέστερον. ὅταν οὖν φῇ·
Ζεὺς γὰρ ἐς "Ωκεανόν μετ’ άμύμονας Αίθιοπήας χθιζος εβη,	(II. 1. 423)
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that stretches along the entire southern belt,
28. Eplioms, too, discloses the ancient belief in regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians the part from which Not us blows, the Celts the part on the west, and the Scythians the part from which the north wind blows.3 And he adds that Ethiopia and Scythia are the larger regions ; for it is thought, he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches from the winter sunrise to sunset,2 and that Scythia lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is in agreement with this view is also clear from his assertion that Ithaca lies “ toward the darkness ”— that is, of course, toward the north—ee but those others thee the dawning and the sun ” ; by which he means the whole country on the southern side. And again this is clear when he says:	Whether they
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the siin, or to the left, to mist and darkness”; and from this passage too: “ My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor whore the sun that gives light to men goes beneath the earth, nor where he rises.” But about all these passages I shall speak more fully in my account of Ithaca.3 And so, when Horyer says, es For Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians/’ we 1 2 3
1	On the winds, see page 305.
2	That is, on the due east and west line drawn from the south-east point of the sky to the south-west point.
3	See 10. 2. 11 f.
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κοινότερου δεκτεον καί τον ωκεανόν τον καθ’ ολον το μεσημβρινόν κΧίμα τεταμένου καί τοὺς Α ἰθίοπας· ᾤ γἀΡ ἀν τὁπω τοῦδε τοῦ κΧίματος προσβάΧης την διάνοιαν, καί ἐπὶ τῷ ωκεανω ίση καί ἐπὶ τῇ Αιθιοπία. οὓτω δὲ λἐγει καὶ τὺ
τὸν δ’ ἐξ Αἰθιόπων άνιων
τηλόθεν ἐκ ΊίοΧύμων όρεων ϊδεν, (Oil 5. 282)
ἴσον τῷ ἀπὸ μεσημβρινών τόπων, ΣοΧύμονς Χεγων ου τοὺς ἐν τῇ Πισιδίᾳ, ἀλλ5, ως ἔφην πρότερον, πλάσας1 τινας ομωνύμους, τούς άναΧόγως έχοντας προς τε τον πΧεοντα ἐν τῇ σχεδία και τούς εκεί μεσημβρινούς, ως αν ΑΙΘίοπας, ως οι ΤίισιΒικοϊ προς τε τον Πόντον και τοὺς ὑπὲρ τῆς Αίγυπτου Αιθίοπας. οὔτω δὲ καὶ τὸν περὶ τῶν γερανών Χογον κοινόν ποιούμενος φησιν
αι τ επεϊ ουν χειμώνα φύγον καί άθεσφατον ομβρον,
35 κΧαγγη ται γε πετονται ἐπ’ Ὀκεανοῖο ρο άων,
άνδράσι ΊϊυγμαΙοισι φόνον και κήρα φερου-σαι.	(/ἰ. 3. 4)
οὐ γὰρ ἐν μὲν τοῖς κατὰ τὴν ἝΧλάδα τόποις όράται φερομενη η γερανός ἐπὶ τὴν μεσημβρίαν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς κατὰ τὴν ’Ιταλίαν ἣ ’Ιβηρίαν οὐδαμῶς ἢ τοῖς κατὰ τὴν Κασπίαν και Βακτριανην. κατά πάσαν οὖν τὴν μεσημβρινήν παραΧίαν του ωκεανού παρατείνοντος, ἐφ’ άπασαν δε καί χειμο-φυγούντων, δεχεσθαι δει καί τούς Πυγμαίους μεμυθευμενους κατά πάσαν. εἰ δ’ οι ύστερον ἐπὶ
ιτᾶ
1 πλάσας, Α. Miller, for πλάσαι.
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must understand both words in a more general sense, ^Oceanus ” meaning the body of water that extends along the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ” meaning the people along the same extent; for upon whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And this is the meaning also of the words : “ On his way from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, from the mountains of the Solymi ”—which is equivalent to saying "from the regions of the south ”; for he does not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, but, as I said before,1 he invents a people of the same name whom he depicts as occupying the same position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the people to the south of him (who would be the Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about the cranes in general terms: “ When they flee from the coining of winter and sudden rain, and fly with clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men.” For it is not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and Bactriana. Since, then, Oce£nus stretches along the entire southern sea-board, and since the cranes migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 1 See page 77 and footnote.
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τοὺς κατ Αίγυπτον Αιθίοπας1 μόνους μετήγαγον και τον περὶ τῶν Πνγμαιών λόγον, οὐδὲν αν εἴη πρὸς τὰ πάλαι, καὶ γὰρ ’Αγριους καί \\ργείους οὐ πάντας μὲν νῦν φαμεν τους στρατεύσαντας ἐπὶ Ίλιον, Ὄ μηρός δὲ καλεῖ ττάντας. παραπλήσιον δὲ έστιν δ λέγα> καὶ περὶ τῶν δὐχα Βιηρημένων Αϊθιόπων, οτι δεῖ Βέχεσθαι τούς παρ ολην Βια-τείνοντας την ωκεανϊτιν άφ’ ?;λίου ανιόντος μέχρι ήλιον Βυομένου. οι yap οντω λεγόμενοι ΑΙΘίοπες δἐχα Βιήρηνται φνσικώς τῷ Ἀραβίῳ κὁλπῳ, ώς ἂν μεσημβρινού κύκλου τ μη ματ ι αξιολογώ, πόταμον Βίκην ἐν μήκει σχεδόν τι καὶ πεντακισχιλίων σταΒίων ἐπὶ τοῖς μυρίοις, πλάσει δ’ οὐ πολὺ τῶν χίλίων μείζονι τω μεγίσταν πρόσεστι Be τω μήκει καί τό τον μυχόν τοῦδε τοῦ κόλπου Βιέχειν τής κατά Ίληλονσιον θαλάσσης τριών ή τεττάρων ήμερων όΒόν, ήν επέχει ό Ισθμός, καθάπερ οὖν οί χαριέστεροι των Βιαιρούντων την Ασίαν άπο τής Αιβύης ορον ευφυέστερου ηγούνται τούτον των ηπείρων άμφοΐν τον κόλπον, ἣ τον Νείλον (τον μεν γάρ Βιήκειν παρ" ολίγον παντελώς άπο θαλάττης ἐπὶ θάλασσαν, τον Βε Νείλον πολλαπλάσιον άπο τού ωκεανού Βιέχειν, ώστε μὴ Βιαιρεΐν τὴν Ασίαν πάσαν από τής Λιβύης)· τούτον υπολαμβάνω τον τρόπον κάγω τα μεσημβρινά μέρη πάντα καθ' ολην την οικουμένην Βίχα Βιηρήσθαι νομίσαι τον ποιητήν τῷ κόλπω τούτῳ.2 πως οὐν ήγνόει τον ισθμόν, ον οντος ποιεῖ προς τό Αιγύπτιον πέλαγος;
1	ύστερον ἐπι τους κατ' Αίγυπτον Α Moiras, Madvig, for ὅστερον τους Αιθίοπας ἐπ! τοιις /«ττ* Αίγυπτον.
2	τοπὸ, is omitted in the Diibner edition without an apparent reason.
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men of later generations restricted tlie story about the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, that would have no bearing on the facts in ancient times. For nowadays we do not use the terms “Achaeans” and “ Argives” of all who took part in the expedition against Troy, thougli Homer so uses them. Now what I contend in the case of the Ethiopians that are "sundered in twain” is similar to tliis, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians ” as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the whole sea-board of Oceanus from the rising to the setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of in this sense are “ sundered in twain ” naturally by the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a considerable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and in width not much more than one thousand stadia, I mean at its greatest width; and to the length we must add the distance by which the head of this gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey of three or four days—the space occupied by the isthmus. Now, just as the ablex* of the geographers who separate Asia from Libya regal'd this gulf as a more natural boundary-line between the two continents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that distance, so that it does not separate Asia as a whole from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the poet considered that the southern regions as a whole throughout the inhabited world were “ sundered in twain ” by this gulf. How, then, can the poet have been ignorant of the isthmus which the gulf forms with the Egyptian1 Sea ?
VOL. I.
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29.	Καὶ yap δὴ καὶ τελέως dXoyov, ει τὰς μὲν Αιγυπτίους %ήβας ῄδει σαφώς, at διἔχουσι τῆς καθ’ ἡμᾶς θαΧάττης σταδίονς μικρόν ἀπολεί-ποντας ἀπὸ τῶν τετρα/ασχιλίων,1 τον δὲ μυχὸν τοῦ Άραβίον κόΧπου μὴ ῄδει, μηδβ τὸν Ισθμόν τον κατ αυτόν, πλάτος ἔχοντα οὐ πΧειόνων ἣ χιΚιων σταδίων, πολὺ δ’ ἂν ἀλογώτερον δόξειεν, εἰ τὸν μὲν Νείλον ῄδει όμωνύμως τῇ τοσαύτη χώρα λεγόμενον, τὴν 3’ αιτίαν μη ίώρα τούτου* μάλιστα 7ἀβ ἄν προσπίπτοι τὺ δηθὲν ὑφ’ Ήρο-C 36 δὁτον, διότι δῶρον ἦν ἡ χώρα τοῦ ποταμού καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ηξιοϋτο τον αυτού ονόματος. ἄλλως τε τῶν παρ’ ἐκάστοις ἰδίων ταῦτ’ ἐστὶ ηνωριμώτατα, α καί παραδοξίαν ἔχει τινα, καί ἐν τῷ φανερψ πάσιν ἐστί· τοιοντον δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ τοῦ Νείλου άνάβασις και ἡ πρόσχωσις τον πέλαγους, και καθάπερ οι προσαχθέντες πρὸς τὴν Αίγυπτον οὐδὲν πρότερον ίστοροϋσι περί της 'χώρας, ή την του Νείλου φύσιν, διὰ τὺ τοὺς επιχωρίους μήτε καινότερα τούτων Xeyeiv εχειν πρός ἄνδρας ξένους, μήτ επιφανέστερα περὶ τῶν παρ’ αὐτοῖς (τῷ γὰρ ίστορήσαντι περὶ τοῦ ποταμού κατάδηλος καὶ ἡ χώρα γίνεται πάσα, οποία τις ἐστιν), οὕτω καὶ οι πόρρωθεν ἀκούοντες οὐδὲν πρότερον ίστοροϋσι τούτου, ττροστίθει ούν τού τω και το φιλείδημον τοῦ ποιητοϋ καί το φιΧεκΒημον, ὅπερ αὐτῷ μαρ-τυροϋσιν οσοι τον βίον αναηραφουσι, και εξ αυτών δὲ Χαμβάνεται τῶν ποιημάτων πολλὰ παραδείγματα τον τοιούτου. οντος μεν ούν εκ πΧεόνων ikiyχεται καί εἰδὼς καὶ Xeymv ρητώς
1 τετρακισχιλίων, Gosselin, for πεντακισχιΚίων’, Oroskurd, Forbiger following; C. Muller approving.
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29.	And indeed it is in the highest degree unreasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose width is not more than one thousand stadia ; but it would seem to be much more unreasonable that he knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast country Aegyptus and yet did not see the reason therefor; for the thought which has been expressed by Herodotus1 would occur to one at once, namely, that the country was “ a gift of the river ” and laid claim for this reason to the same name as the river.2 Moreover, those peculiaiities of each several country which are in some way marvellous are most widely known, and manifest to everybody; such is the case with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up of the sea. And just as those who visit Egypt learn no fact concerning the country before they learn the nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable about their country than these particulars (for the nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to one who lias learned about the river), so also those who hear about the country at a distance learn this fact before anything else. To all this we must add the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for travel, to which all who have written on his life bear witness; and one may find many illustrations of such a predilection in the poems themselves. And so it is proved, 011 many grounds, that Homer both knows and expressly says what is to be said, and that he
1 Herod, 2. 5.	2 Compare 15. 1. 16.
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τὰ ρητά και σιγων τὰ λίαν έκφανή ή έπιθέτως λέγω υ.
30.	Θαυμάζειν δὲ δεῖ τῶν Αιγυπτίων καί Σύ-ρων, πρός οὺς νῦν ἡμῖν ό Χογος, εἰ μηδ’ έκείνου Χέγοντος τὰ παρ’ αὐτοῖς επιχώρια συνιᾶσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ άγνοιαν αΐτιωνται, ἦ αυτούς ένοχους δείκνυσιν ὁ λἀγος. ἁπλῶς δὲ τὺ μὴ λέγειν οὐ τοῦ μὴ εἰδἐναι σημβῖὸν ἐστιν* οὐδὲ γὰρ.τὰς τροπὸς τοῦ Εὐρίπου λέγει, οὐδὲ τὰ? Θερμοπὑλας, οὐδ’ ἄλλα πλείω τῶν γνωρίμων παρά τοῖς Ἕλλησιν, οὐ μὴν ήγνόει 7ε. ἀλλὰ και λέγει, οὐ δοκεῖ δὲ τοῖς έθεΧοκω-φονσιν* ώστε έκείνους αίτιατέον. 6 ποιητὴς τοίνυν διιπετέας καλεῖ τοὺς ποταμούς, ου τούς χείμαρρου? μονούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ πάντας κοινῶς, ὅτι πλη-ροϋνται πάντες άπο των όμβριων ὐδάτων ἀλλὰ τὺ κοινόν ἐπὶ τῶν κατ’ εξοχήν ίδιον γίνεται. αΧΚως γάρ &ν τον χειμάρρουν άκούοι τις διιπετῆ καὶ ἄλλως τον άεναον* ἐνταῦθα δὲ διπλασιάζει πως ἡ έξοχή, και καθάπερ εἰσι τινες ύπερβοΧαι ἐπὶ ύπερβοΧαΐς, ως τὺ κουφότερον είναι φεΧΧον σκιάς, δειΧότερον δὲ Χαγω Φρυγός, έΧάττω δ’ ἔχειν γἣν τον άγρον έπιστοΧής Λακωνικής* ούτως έξοχή έπι έξοχή συντρέχει έπϊ τον διιπετή τον Νεῖλον Χέγεσθαι. 6 μεν γάρ χείμαρρους υπέρ- * 2
* Compare 1. 2. 3.
2 Aristarchus and Crates, respectively.
8 That is, “heaven-fed” in tlie former case is used in the literal sense of the Greek word, “heaven-fallen,” and applies
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keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, ον else alludes to it by an epithet.3
30.	But I must express my amazement at the Egyptians and Syrians,2 against whom I am directing this argument, that they do not understand Homer even when he tells them about matters in their own countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance —a charge to which my argument shows that they themselves are subject. In general, silence is no sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermopylae, nor yet other things in Greece that are well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant of them. However, Homer also speaks of things well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivei-s “ heaven-fed ”—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers alike—because tlie)T are all replenished by the rains. But the general epithet becomes particulai· when applied to things in relation to their pre-eininence. For one would interpret “ heaven-fed ” in one way of the wintex* torrent and in quite another way of the ever-flowing stream ; and in the latter case the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold.3 And just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole— for example, lighter than the shadow of a cork/’ c<more timid than a Phrygian4 hare/’ “to own a farm smaller than a Laconian letter ”—just so there is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence when the Nile is spoken of as being “heaven-fed/’ For while the winter torrent surpasses the other specifically to precipitate descent; in the latter case the epithet has reference to volume and duration,
4	The Phrygian slave was a proverbial coward.
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βέβληται τοὺς άλλους ποταμούς τῷ διιπετής εἶναι· ὁ δὲ Νεῖλος καὶ τοὺς χείμαρρους ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον πληρονμενος καί πλήθους καὶ χρόνον. ὦ στ’ ὲπεὶ καὶ γνώριμον ἦν τὺ πάθος τοῦ ποταμού C 37 τῷ ποιητή, ώσπερ1 παραμεμυθήμεθα, καί κέ-χρηται τῷ επιθέτω τού τ φ κατ αυτόν, οὐκ ἄλλως δεκτέον ή ως είρήκαμεν. τὺ δὲ πλείοσι στόμασιν εκδιδόναι κοινόν καί ττλειόνων, ώστ ούκ άξιον μνήμης υπ έλαβε, και ταντα προς είδότας* καθάπερ οὐδ’ Ἀλκαῖος, καίτοι φήσας άφΐχθαι καί αντος εις Αίγυπτον, αι δὲ προσχώσεις και εκ των αναβάσεων μεν δύνανται ύπονοεΐσθαι, καὶ ἐξ ὧν δὲ εἷπε περὶ τῆς Φάρου. <5 γὰρ ιστορώ ν αὐτῷ περὶ τῆς Φάρου, μάλλον δὲ ἡ κοινή φήμη, διότι μὲν τότε τοσοῦτον άπεϊχεν άπο της ηπείρου, ἐφ’1 2 οσον φησι, δρόμον νεώς ημερήσιον, ούκ αν εἴη διατεθρυλημένη ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον εψενσμένως. οτι δ* ἡ ἀνάβασις καὶ αἱ προσχώσεις τοιαυταί τινες, κοινότερου πεπύσθαι εἰκὸς ἦν* ἐξ ὦν σννθεϊς ὁ ποιητής, ὅτι πλέον ή τότε άφειστήκει της γης ή νήσος κατά τὴν Μενελάου παρουσίαν, προσέθηκε παρ εαυτόν πολλαπλάσιον διάστημα του μυθώδους χάριν. αι δὲ μυθοποιίαι ούκ άγνοιας3 σημεία4 δήπον, οὐδὲ5 τὰ περὶ τοῦ Πρωτίως και
1	βσττερ, Α. Miller, for ώς; Α. Vogel approving.
2	Capps inserts. *
:ί χάριν, Corais deletes, after άγνοιας; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; C. Muller approving.
4	σημεία, is retained, against the σ^μεῖον of Corais an<l Meineke. γάρ, after σημεία, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger following; C. Muller approving.
5	γάρ, after οόὅἐ, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger following; C. Muller approving.
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rivers in respect of being “ heaven-fed,” the Nile, when at its flood, surpasses even the winter torrents to just that extent, not only in the amount of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And so, since the behaviour of the river was known to the poet, as I have urged in iny argument, and since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot interpret it in any other way than that which I have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile empties its waters through several mouths is a peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, particularly in addressing people who knew the fact; just as Alcaeus does not mention those mouths, either, although he affirms that lie too visited Egypt. But the matter of the silting may be inferred not only from the risings of the river but also from what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should say, the common report that it was so and so far from the mainland—this report, I say, would not have got abroad falsified to such an extent as the distance which Homer gives, namely, a days run for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is reasonable to suppose that the poet learned as a matter of common knowledge that they were such and such ; and concluding from these facts that at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island was more distant from i*We mainland than it was in his own times, he added a distance many times as great on his own responsibility for the sake of the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous creations are not, ϊ take it, a sign of ignorance—not even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies,
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τῶν Πυγμαίων, οὐδ’ at των φαρμάκων δυνάμεις, οὐδ’ εἴ τι ἄλλο τοιοντον οι ποιηταΧ πλάττουσι* ου γὰρ κατ’ ayvoiav των τοπικών XeyeTaL, ἀλλ’ ήδονης και τέρψεως χάριν, πώς οὖν και άνυδρον ονσαν φησιν ύδωρ ἔχειν;
ἐν δὲ λιμὴν εὔορμος, ὅθεν τ’ ἀπὺ νἣας ἐἴσας ἐς πόντον βάλλονσιν άφνσσάμενοι μέλαν ύδωρ,
(Od. 4. 358)
ἀλλ’ οὔτε τὺ ὑδρεῖον έκλιπειν αδύνατον, οὔτε τὴν ὕδρείαν ἐκ τῆς νήσον yεvέσθaι φησϊν, ἀλλὰ τὴν άvayωyηv μόνην διὰ τὴν τοῦ λιμένος αρετήν, τὺ δ’ ὓδωρ ἐκ τῆς περαίας άρνσασθαι παρήν, εξομολογούμενου πως τοῦ ποιητον δι εμφάσεως, ὅτι πελαγίαν εἶπεν οὐ πρὸς αλήθειαν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς υπερβολήν καί μνθοποιίαν,
31.	Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς πλάνης τῆς Μενελάου λεχθέντα σvvηyopεΐv δοκεῖ τῇ ayvoia τη περί τους τόπους εκείνους, βελτιον ϊσως ἐστι, τὰ ἐν τοῖς επεσι τούτοις ζητούμενα προεκθεμενους άμα τ αυτά τε διαστεΐλαι καί περί του ποιητοΰ ἀπολογήσασθαι καθαρώτερον, φησι δη προς Τηλεμαγζον ο Μενέλαος θανμάσαντα τον των βασιλείων κόσμον·
ἦ γὰρ πολλά παθών καί πόλλί επ αληθείς ήyayόμηv εν νηνσί, κῖιὶ ὸγδοάτῳ ἔτει ηλθον, Κὑπρον Φοινίκην τε καί Αιγυπτίους επαληθείς, ΑΙΘίοπάς θ’ ικόμην και Σιδονίους και ’Ερεμβοὺς καὶ Αιβνην.	(Od. 4. 81)
38 ζητονσι δε, προς τινας ἦλθεν Αιθίοπας, πλεων ϊβό
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any other such inventions of the poets ; for these stories are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has water, when it is without water : cs And therein is a good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned ships into the deep when they have drawn a store of black water ” ? Now, in the first place, it is not impossible that the source of the water has dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does not say that the water came from the island, but merely that the launching of the ships took place thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; but the water itself may have been drawn from the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet by implication confesses that, when he applied the term “ in the open sea ” to Pharos, he did not use it in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical statement.
31.	Now, since it is thought that Homer’s account of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues for ignorance of those countries on his part, it is perhaps better to make a preliminary statement of the questions called forth by those poems, and then at once to separate these questions and thus speak more clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, to Teleniiichiis, wlio has marvelled at the decorations of the palace : ei Yea, after m&iiy a woe and wanderings manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopians, Sidonians, Ereinbians, and to Libya.” Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus
T37
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ἐξ Αίγυπτου* οὔτε γ α ρ ἐν τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θαλάττη οίκοϋσί τινες Αἰθίοπες, οὔτε τοῦ Νείλου τοὺς καταράκτας ἦν διελθεῖν ναυσί* τίνες τε οἱ 2ι-δὸνιοι* οὐ γὰρ οἶ 76 ἐν Φοινίκη· οὐ 7ἀγ ἀν τὺ γἐνος προθβῖς τὺ είδος ἐπήνεγκε* τίνες τε οἱ Ἐρεμβοί; καινὸν *γὰρ τὺ ὄνομα. Ἀριστόνικος μὲν οὖν ὁ καθ’ ἡμᾶς (γραμματικός ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς Μενελάου πλάνης πολλῶν άναγέγραφεν ἀνδρῶν ἀποφάσεις περὶ ἑκάστου τῶν ἐκκειμένων κεφαλαίων ἡμῖν δ’ άρκεσει καν ἐπιτέμνοντες λέγω μεν» οἱ μὲν δὴ πλεῦσαι φ ἦσαν τες εἰς τὴν Αιθιοπίαν, οι μὲν περίπλουν διὰ τῶν1 Γαδείρων μέχρι τής ’Ινδικής εισάγουσιν, άμα καί τον χρόνον τῇ πλάνη συνοικειονντες, οἶν φησιν, οτι όγδοάτψ ἔτει ήλθον οἱ δὲ δἱὰ τοῦ ισθμού του κατά τον Άράβιον κόλπον οι δὲ διὰ τῶν διωρύγων τινός. οὔτε δ’ ὁ περίττλους αναγκαίος, ὸν Κράτης εισάγει, οὐχ; ώς ἀδύνατος εἴη ἀν2 (καὶ γὰρ ἡ Ὀδυσσέως πλάνη αν ἦν3 αδύνατος), ἀλλ’ οτι οὔτε πρὸς τὰς υποθέσεις τὰς μαθηματικας χρήσιμος, οὓτε πρὸς τον χρόνον τής πλάνης, καί yap ακούσιοι Βιατριβαί κατ i σ χον αυτόν υπό δνσπλοίας, φήσ αντος οτι από εξήκοντα νεῶν πἐντε ἐλείφθησαν αὐτῷ, καὶ εκούσιοι χρηματισμοΰ χάριν· φησὶ γὰρ ὁ Νἐστωρ*
ὼς ὁ μὲν ἔνθα πολύν βίοτον καί χρυσόν ἀγείρων ήλάτο ξυν νηυσί·	(Od. 3. 301)
Κύπρον Φοινίκη ν τε καὶ Αιγυπτίους ἐπ αληθείς.	(0ά 4. 83)
1	δια τών, Madvig, for των διά; Α. Vogel approving.
2	εΙἡ ἄν, Sterrett, for είναι, adapting tlie suggestion in Madvig’s conjecture.
a &v ἡν, Β. Niese inserts, before «δυνατός.
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who the Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the genus first and then brought in the species); and who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). Now Anstonicus, the grammarian of our own generation, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has recorded opinions of many men on each one of the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient to speak briefly on these questions. Of those who say that Menelaus “ sailed ” to Ethiopia, some propose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, making his wanderings correspond exactly to the time which Homer gives:	In the eighth year I
came back”; but others propose that he sailed across the isthmus that lies at the head of the Arabian Gulf, while still othei’s propose that he sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in the first place, Crates’ theory of a coasting-voyage is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would have been impossible), but because it serves no purpose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses or as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. For Menelaus was detained against his will because of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out of sixty ships only five were *£eft to him), and he also made intentional stops for tlie sake of trafficking. For Nestor says : a Thus Menelaus, gathering much substance and gold, was wandering there with his ships ” ; [to which Menelaus adds :] “ having roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt.” Again, the
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ο τε διὰ τοῦ Ισθμού πλους ἣ των διωρύγων λεγόμενό? μὲν ηκούβτο ἀν ἐν μύθον σχηματι, μὴ λεγόμενος δὲ περιττῶς καὶ άπιθάνως elaayoiTo ἀν. ἀπιθάνως δὲ Xέyω3 ὅτι ττ ρ ο των Τρωικών οὐδεμία ἦν διώρυξ- τον δὲ βτηχβιρήσαντα ττοιήσαι Έ,έσωστριν άττοστηναί φασι, μβτβωροτέραν ύττο-Χαβοντα την της θαλάσσης ἐπιφάνειαν. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ’ ὁ Ισθμός ἦν ττΧόίμος* ἀλλ’ βΐκάζβι ὁ ’Ερατοσθένης οὐκ εὖ. μὴ γὰρ ττω τὺ ἔκρηγμα τὺ κατὰ τὰς Στήλας yeyovevac νομίζω ὧστε ἐνταῦθα1 συνάπτειν τὴν εἴσω θάλασσαν τη ἐκτὸς1 2 3 καὶ καΧντττβιν τον Ισθμόν μβτβωροτέραν οΰσαν, τον δ’ βκρηηματος ηβνομένον ταττβινωθηναι καὶ άνακα-Χνψαι την yἣν τὴν κατὰ το Κάσιον καὶ τὺ Πηλούσιον μέχρι της Ερυθρᾶς. τινα οὐν βχομβν ιστορίαν περὶ τοῦ ἐκρήγματος τούτου, διότι ττ ρο C 39 τῶν Τρωικών ούττω νττηρχβν; ἴσως δ’ ὁ ποιητὴς ἂμα μὲν τον Ὀδυσσἐὰ ταύτῃ Βιβκ'τΧέοντα βίς τον ώκβανον τΓβττοίηκβν, ως ἣδη βκρι^ματος ^^ονοτος, άμα δὲ εἰς την ’Ερυθρὰν τον Μενέλαον ἐκ της Αἰγύπτου νανστοΧβι, ως οΰττω yeyovoτoς. ἀλλὰ και τον ΐίρωτέα εισάγει Χέ^/οντα αὐτῷ,
ἀλλά σ’ ἐς Ἠλύσιον πεδίον καὶ πείρατα γαίης
αθάνατοι ττβμφτονσι.	(Ocl 4. 563)
1 Groskurd inserts μἡ before συνάπτειν (Kramer, Meinekc,
Forbiger, Dubner-Muller following), thus referring ένταυθα to the Pillars; A. Vogel shows that evravBa refers to the Isthmus and that μἡ is wrong.
3 Groskurd writes τἡν εσ« θάλασσαν rrj itcrbs for τἡν ¥ξω Θάλασσαν τῆ ἐντός; Dubner-Miiller, Forbiger following. Meineke, too, follows except that he writes efcrw for <σω; A. Vogel approving.
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voyage through the isthmus or one of the canals would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be interpreted as a kind of fiction ; but since he does not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no canal; and the person who undertook to build one— I mean Sesostris1—is said to have abandoned the under hiking because he supposed the level of the Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet taken place and that in consequence the Mediterranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but after the breaking of the channel took place at the Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far as the Red Sea. Now wliafc historical information have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel were already in existence) at the same time that he conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ϊ Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying to Menelaus : ci Nay, the deathless gods will convey thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the
1 See 17. 1. 25; also Herodotus, 2. 158, and 4. 39.
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ποια ovv; καί οτι εσπέρων τινα λέγει τόπον τούτον έσχατον, 6 Ζέφυρος παρατεθείς δηΧοϊ'
ἀλλ,’ αἰεὶ Ζεφύροιο λντὴ πνείοντος άήτας Ὠκεανὸς ἀνίησι.	(Οὠ 4. 567)
ταῦτα γὰρ αινίγματος πλήρη.
32. Εἰ δ’ οὐν καὶ σύρρουν ποτὲ υπάρξαντα τον Ισθμόν τοῦτον ὁ ποιητὴς ίστορηκει, πόσφ μείζονα αν εχοιμεν πίστιν του τους Αϊθίοπας διχθὰ διῃρῆσθαι, πορθμψ τηΧικούτφ Bteipyo μένους; τις δὲ καὶ χρηματισμὸς παρὰ τῶν ἔξω καὶ κατὰ τον ωκεανόν Αἰθιόπων; ἅμα μὲν 7ἀγ θαυμάζονσι του κόσμου των βασιΑείων οι περί Τηλέμαχον το πλῆθος, ὅ ἐστι
Ύρυσου τ ήΧέκτρου τε καί αργύρου ἡ δ’ ἐλέ-φαντος.	((Μ 4. 73)
τούτων δ’ ούδενος πλὴν εΧέφαντος ευπορία παρ’ έκείνοίς ἐστίν, απορωτάτοις των απάντων οὐσι τοῖς πΧείστοίς καί νομάσι. νὴ Δία, ἀλλ’ ἡ ’Αραβία προσήν και τα μέχρι τὴς ’Ινδικής· τούτων δ’ ἡ μὲν ευδαίμων κέκΧηται μόνη των άπασων, την δέ, εἰ καὶ μὴ ὀνομαστὶ καΧουσ ι ν ούτως,1 ύποΧαμ-βάνουσί γε καὶ Ιστορούσιν, ως εύΒαιμονεστάτην· τὴν μὲν οὐν Ινδικὴν οὐκ οἷδεν Ὄ μηρός, εἰδὼς δὲ εμέμνητο αν2 τὴν δ’ ’Αραβίαν, ἣν ευδαίμονα προσαηορεύονσιν οι νὑπ,3 τότε δ’ οὐκ ἦν πΧουσία, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὴ άπορος καί ἡ ποΧΧη αυτής
1	καΚουσιν ου'τως, with a comma after οϋτως, Α. Miller, for καλουσιν, οὅτως ; Α. Vogel approving.
2	Keelhoff deletes ειδώς ὅε 4μ4μνητο ἄν as a marginal gloss.
** Meineke, Cobet delete Groskurd’s οΤὅε μεν (which Kramer,
Dubner-Mxiller, Forbiger follow) after οι νυν,
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earth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the citing of “ Zephyrus ” shows that he means by this remote region a place somewhere in the west: "But always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear-blowing Zephyrus.” Really, these matters are full of puzzling questions.
32.	If, however, the poet had heard that this isthmus was once submerged, should we not have all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, since they were separated by so great a strait, were really “ sundered in twain ” ? And how could Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus ? For at the moment when they marvelled at the ornaments themselves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and his companions marvelled at the great quantity of them—of gold and of amber and of silver and of ivory ” ; but with the exception of ivory, there is no great store of any of these things among those people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples and are wandering shepherds. “Very true,” you say; "but Arabia and the regions as far as India belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all these countries has the name f Blest/ India is supposed and reported to be in the highest degree f blest/ even though people do not so call it by name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of it (for had lie known of it, he would have mentioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is to-day called “ Blest.”1 In his time, however, it was not rich, and not only was the country itself without resources but most of it was occupied by
1 That is, Arabia Felix, east of the Red Sea. Strabo defines it in 10. 3. 1.
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σκηνιτών άνδρών ολίγη δ’ ἡ άρωματοφόρος, δι’ ἣν καὶ τοῦτο τοὔνομα εὕρετο ἡ χώρα δια το καί τον φόρτον elvai τον τοιούτον ἐν τοῖς παρ’ ἡμῖν σττάνιον καί τίμιον. νυνὶ μὲν οὖν εὐποροῦσι καὶ πλουτουσι δια το καί την εμπορίαν είναι πυκνήν καλ δαψιλή, τότε δ’ οὐκ είκός. αυτών δὲ χάριν τών αρωμάτων εμπόρω μεν καί καμηλίτη γένοιτ αν τις ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων φορτίων ευπορία· λϊενελάω δὲ λαφύρων ή δωρεών ἔδει παρὰ βασιλέων και δυναστών, εχόντων τε α δώσουσι καί βουλομένων διδόναι δια την επιφάνειαν αυτού και εύκλειαν. οἱ μὲν οὐν Αιγύπτιοι καί οι πλησίον Λἰθίοπες καὶ "Αραβες οὔθ’ οὔτω τελέως άβιοι, ούτ άνήκοοι τής τών ’Ατρειδών δόξης, καί μάλιστα διά την κατόρθωσιν του Ίλιακοΰ πολέμου, ώστ ελπίς ἦν C 40 τῆς εξ αυτών ωφέλειας· καθάπερ επί τον θώρακος του ’Αγαμέμνονος λέγεται,
τον ποτε οι Κινὑμης δώκε ξεινήϊον είναι*
πεύθετο jap Κύπρονδε μέγα κλέος. {II. 11. 20)
καί δη καί τον πλείω χρόνον τής πλάνης λεκτεον μεν εν τοῖς κατά Φ υινίκην καί Χυρίαν καί Αίγυπτον καί Αιβύην γενέσθαι καί τα περί Κύπρον χωρία καί ολως την καθ' ημάς παραλίαν καί τὰς νήσους· καί γάρ ξένια παρά τούτοις καί το βία καί το εκ λεηλασίας πορίσασθαι, καί μάλιστα παρά τών συμμαχησάντων τοῖς Τρωσίν, εντεύθεν ἦν. οι δ’ εκτός καί πόρρω βάρβαροι 1
1 The Troglodytes on the western side of the Arabian Gulf (1. 1. S).	2 See 16. 2. 21.	3 See 16. 2. 1.
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dwellers in tents. The part of Arabia that produces the spices is small; and it is from this small territory that the country got the name of “ Blest/’ because such merchandise is rare in our part of the world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs are well to do and even rich, because their trade is extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have been so in Homer’s time. So far as the mere spices are concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from kings or dynasts who had not only the means to give,, but also the good-wUl to make him presents because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and Arabs/ were not wholly destitute of the means of livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particularly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan War, and hence Menelaus might *hope for profit from them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate of Agamemnon : “ The breastplate that in time past Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift; for afar in Cyprus did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, we must assert that Menelaus’ time in his wanderings was spoilt mostly in the regions about Phoenicia/2 Syria,8 Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean sea-board and among the islands. For Menelaus might procure guest-gifts among these peoples and also enrich himself from them by violence and robbery, and more particularly from those who had been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that lived outside these regions οι- at a distance could
MS
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οὐδεμίαν τοιαντην υπηγορευον ἐλπίδα, εἰς οὐν τὴν Αιθιοπίαν άφΐχθαι λέγεται ὁ Μενὲλαος, οὐχ ὅτι εἰς τὴν Αιθιοπίαν τω οντι άφΐκτο, ἀλλ’ ὅτι1 μἐχρι τῶν ορών των προς ΑΙγύπτω. τάχα μὲν γὰρ καὶ πΧησιαίτεροι ἦσαν ταῖς Θή/θαις οἱ τότε ὅροι, ἀλλὰ καὶ οι νυν πλησίον είσίν, οι κατὰ 2υήνην καὶ τὰς Φίλας* ών ἡ μὲν τῆς Αίγυπτου ἐστίν, αἱ δὲ Φίλαι κοινὴ κατοικία των Αίθιόπων καί των Αιγυπτίων. ὁ οὖν εἰς ®ήβας σφιγμένος εἰ καὶ μἐχρι τῶν ορών άφΐκτο ἣ καὶ περαιτέρω των ΑΙΘι&πων, καί ταϋτα τῇ βασιΧικη ξενία χρώ μένος, οὐδὲν αλογον, οὕτω δὲ καὶ Κυκλώπων εἰς γ αίαν άφΐχθαί φησιν ό Ὀδυσσεὑς, μέχρι τον σπηλαίου προεΧηΧυθώς απο θαΧάττης· ἐπ’ εσχατιάς yap ίδρΰσθαί που Χέγει. καί εἰς Αἰολίων δὲ και Ααιστρυγόνας καί τους άΧΧους, ὅπου ποτὲ καὶ καθωρμίσατο, εκεισέ φησιν άφΐχθαι. καὶ ὁ Μενὲλαο? οὐν οὔτως εἰς Αιθιοπίαν ή κ εν, ου τω δὲ καὶ εἰς Αιβύην, οτ ι προσέσχε τοποις τισίν ἀφ’ οὐ καὶ ὁ κατὰ την Ἀρδανίδα2 Χιμην την υπέρ Τϊαραιτονίου Μενέλαος καλεῖται.
33.	Εἰ δὲ Φοίνικας είπων ονομάζει καί Siδο-νίονς, την μητράποΧιν αυτών, σχηματι σννήθει χρήται, ως
Τρωὰς τε καὶ Ἕκτορα νηνσΐ πέΧασσε·
(τί. 13. 1)
1	εις τἡν Αιθιοπίαν τψ οντι ἀφῖκτο, ἀλλ* ὅτι, Casaubon inserts ; Forbiger, Sterrett, following; Kramer approving.
2	Άρδανίδα, Kramer, for *Aρδανίαν.
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prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer says that Menelaus “ came to ” Ethiopia, not meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer Thebes1 (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the frontier that runs by Syene and Pliilae, Of these towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. Accordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need ncit cause surprise if he also came as far as the frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially since lie was enjoying the hospitality of the king of Thebes.2 And it is in the same sense that Odysseus says he “ came to ” the country of the Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away from the sea than the cave; for he says that the cave lay on the edge ” 3 of the country, I believe ; and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, he so much as came to anchor, he says he "came to” the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that Menelaus “came to”4 Ethiopia and in this sense to Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain points; and it is from his having touched there that the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetoniuin5 is called “ Menelaus.”
33.	Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of speech, as when he says : “ Now Zeus, when he had brought the Trojans and Hector to the ships ” ; and,
1 See 17. 1. 46.	2 Od. 4. 126.	3 Od. 9. 182.
4 Od. 4. 84.	6 Now, Baretoun.
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καί
ον γὰρ ἔτ’ Οίνήος μεyaλήτopoς υ/ὲες ἦσαν, οὐδ’ ἄρ’ ἔτ’ αὐτὸς ἔην, θάνε δὲ ξανθός Μελἑ-aypoςt	(τί. 2. 641)
καὶ “νΙδην δ’ ίκανεν” καὶ “Γάργαρον” (1Ζ.8.47) καὶ “οἳ δ’ Εύβοιαν ἔχον” καὶ “Χαλκίδα τ’ Εἰρέ-τριάν τε·” (/ἰ. 2. 536).
και Χαπφώ*
ή σε Κύπρος ἡ Πάφος ἡ πάνορμος.1
καίτοι καί ἄλλο τι ἦν το ποίησαν, καίπερ ἦδη μνησθεντα της Φοινίκη?, ἰδίως πάλιν και την ΧιΒόνα σνηκαταΑεξαι. ττ ρος μεν yap το τα εφεξής έθνη καταλεξαι ίκανώς ενχεν όντως είπβιν,
Κύπρον Φ οινίκην τε καί Α ίηυπτίους επαληθεϊς Αιθίοπας θ’ ικομην*	(Οᾶ. 4. 83)
C 41 ἵνα δ’ εμφήνη και την παρά τοῖς ΧιΒονίοις αποδημίαν, καλώς ειχεν εἴτ’ άναλαβεΐν εϊτε και παραλαβείν, ἣν ἐπὶ πλέον ηενομενην εμφαίνει2 διὰ τῶν επαίνων τής παρ* αὐτοῖς εὐτε'χνίας καί τον την Ελἐνην προεξενωσθαι τοῖς ανθρώποις μετά ’ΑλεξάνΒρον* Βιόπερ παρά τω ΆλεξάνΒρφ πολλὰ τοιαντα άποκείμενα λεηει·
ένθ’ ἔσαν οἱ πέπλοι παμποίκιλοι, ἔργα γυναικών
ΧιΒονίων, ας αντος ΆλέξανΒρος θεοειΒής ήyayε ΧιΒονίηθεν
τήν ὁδὁν, ἢν Ελἐνην περ ἀνήγαγε* (/ί. 6. 289)
1 ἡ πάνορμος, Casaubon, for ἡ Πάνορμος; Corais, Groskurd, following.
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“For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no more, neither did lie still live, and the golden-haired Meleager was dead ”; and,cc So fared lie to Ida ” and “to Gargaros” ; and, “But they possessed Euboea ” and “ Chalcis and Eretria ” ; and likewise Sappho, in the verse : “ Either Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious harbour holds thee.” And yet there was another reason which induced Homer, although he had already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For merely to list the peoples in their proper order it was quite enough to say: “ I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and caine to Ethiopia.” But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to repeat as he did, or even add still more than that; and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by these same people. That is why lie speaks of many Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of Paris—“ where were her embroidered robes, the work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein he brought back Helen to his home ” ; and in the 2
2 The reading of the MSS. is: αποδημίαν τἡν Ini πλέον Ύ^νομένην ἐμφαινει Bih των έπαίνων τῆς παρ* αυτοΐς ευτυχίας, καλώς είχεν €Ϊτ* ἀναλαβεῖν είτε καί παραλαβήν εότεχνιας καί. As a result of the conjectures of Casaubon and Corais it appears in the editions of Kramer and Dubner as : αποδημίαν τἡν ivl πλέον γενομἐνην, καλώς εῖχεν etr αναλαβέίν είτε καί παραλαβεῖν* ἐμφαίνει [ὅε] δια των έπαίνων τῆς παρ* avrois ευτυχίας [/cal] ι·ότεχνίας καί. Spengel, Meineke, C. Muller, Cobet, delete εδτεχνίας [καί], and with this as a basis Maclvig reads as given in the text above.
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καί παρά τω Μενελάῳ* Χέγει γὰρ πρός Τηλέμαχον,
δώσω τοι κρητήρα τετυγμἐνον* ἀργύρεος δὲ ἐστὶν ἄπας, χρυσω δ’ ἐπὶ χείΧεα κεκράανται. ἔργον δ’ Ηφαίστοιο* πὁρεν δὲ ὲ Φαίδιμος1 ἦρως Χιδονίων βασιλεύς, ὅθ’ εὺς δόμος άμφεκάΧυψε κεῖσε με νοστήσαντα.	((Μ. 4. 615 ;	15. 115)
δεῖ δὲ Βεξασθαι πρός υττερβοΧήν είρη μόνον το Ήφαιστου εργον, ως λέγεται Ἀθηνᾶς ἔργα τὰ καλὰ καὶ Χαρίτων καὶ Μουσών, ἐπεὶ ὅτι γε οἱ ἄνδρες ἦσαν καΧΧίτεχνοι, δηλοῖ τον κρατήρα επαίνων, %ν ο Ειίνεως εοωκεν ἀντὶ Ανκάονος· φησὶ
γἡμ
κάλλει ενικά πάσαν ἐπ’ αίαν πολλὸν* ἐπεὶ ΣιΒόνες πολυδαίδαλοι εὖ ήσκησαν, Φοίνικες δ’ ἄγον ἄνδρες.	(/ἰ. 23. 742)
34.	Περὶ δὲ των Έρεμβών πολλὰ μὲν εἴρηται, π ιθ ανώτατοι δ’ εἰ σὶν οἱ νομίξοντες τοὺς 1Άραβας λέγεσθαι. Ζήνων δ’ ὁ ἡμέτερος καὶ γράφει όντως·
Αιθίοπας θ’ ϊ κόμην και ΣιΒονίους *Άραβας τε.
(Οὠ 4. 84)
τὴν μὲν οὐν γραφήν ονκ ανάγκη κινεϊν, τταΧαιάν οὖσαν αίτιάσθαι δὲ βέΧτιον την του ονόματος μετάπτωσιν, πολλὴν %;αὶ ειτιττόΧαίαν ο&σαν εν πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. άμεΧει δὲ καὶ ποιοϋσί τινες τταραγραμματίζοντες. άριστα δ’ ἄν Βόξειεν είττεΐν ό Ποσειδώνιος, κάνταΰθα ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν εθνών συγγένειας και κοινότητας ετνμοΧογών. το γάρ 1 Φαίδιμος, Sterrett, for φαίδιμος.
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house of Menelaus too, for Menelaus says to Teleinaclius:	“ I will give thee a mixing-bowl
beautifully wrought; it is all of silver, and the lips thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; and the hero Phaedimus, the king of the Sidonians, gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my coming thither.” But the expression “ the work of Hephaestus ” must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, just as beautiful things are spoken of as “ works of Athene,” or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for Lycaon; his words are: C( In beauty it was far the best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.”
34.	Mucli has been said about the Erembians ; but those men are most likely to be correct who believe that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno 1 even writes the text accordingly:	And I came to the
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, it is not necessary to change the reading, for it is old. It is better to lay the confusion to the change of thdr name, for such change is frequent and noticeable among all nations, than to change the reading—as in fact some do when they emend by changing certain letters. But it would seem that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here he derives an etymology of the words from the kinship of the peoples and their common characteristics.
1	See Introduction, page xvi.
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τῶν 'Αρμενίων έθνος καί το των Έ,ύρων καί Αράβων πολλὴν ομοφυλίαν εμφαίνει, κατά τε την διάλεκτον και τοὺς βίους καί τους των σωμάτων ;χαρακτήρας, καὶ μάλιστα καθο 'πλησιόχωροι εἰσι. δηΧοῖ δ’ ἡ Μεσοποταμία ἐκ των τριών συνεστώσα τούτων εθνών· μάλιστα yap εν τούτοις ἡ ομοιότης Αναφαίνεται, ει Βέ τις παρά τα κλίματα γίνεται Βιαφορά τοῖς προσβόρροις ἐπὶ πλέον προς τούς μεσημβρινούς καί τούτοις προς μέσους τούς 42 Γύρους,1 άλλ’ έπικρατεῖ γε τὺ κοινόν. καὶ οἱ Άσσνριοι Be καί οι Άριανοϊ και οι Άραμμαΐοι2 πα^απλησίως πως εχουσι καί προς τούτους καί προς άλλήλους. εικάζει ye δὴ καὶ τὰ? τῶν εθνών τούτων κατονομασίας εμφερεΐς άλλήλαις είναι. τοὺς 7ἀγ ὺφ5 ημών γύρους καλουμένονς υπ’ αυτών τών %ύρων Άριμαίους3 καὶ Άραμμαίους καλεϊ-σθαι* τούτο> δ’ έοικέναι τούς ’Αρμενίους καί τούς ’Άραβας και Έρεμβούς, τάχα τών πάλαι Ελλήνων οὖτα) καλούντων τούς ’Άραβας, ἅμα καὶ τοῦ ετύμου συvεpyoϋvτoς προς τούτο. ἀπὸ γὰρ τοῦ εἰς τὴν ἔραν εμβαίνειν τούς Ἐρεμβοὺς ετυμoλoyovσιv ούτως οι πολλοί, οὺς μεταλαβόντες οι ύστερον ἐπὶ τὺ σαφέστερου Τρωγλοδύτις εκάλεσαν ούτοι Βέ είσιν ’Αράβων οι ἐπὶ θάτερον μέρος τον Α βαβίον κόλπου κεκλιμένοι, το π ρος Αἰγύπτῳ καὶ Αιθιοπία. τούτων Β’ εἰκὸς μεμνῆσθαι τον ποιητήν καὶ πξος τούτους *άφϊχθαι λέyειv τον Μενέλαον, καθ’ ον τρόπον εἴρηται καὶ πρός τοὺς
1	%6povs, Α. Miller, for ὅρους; Α. Vogel approving.
2	Several MSS., including Δ, have καί οι ’Αρμένιοι after Άριανοί. Groskurd reads ΆραμαΊοι. For this Sterretl reads Άραμμαΐοι, which has MS. authority.
a Άριμαίους, Groskurd, for ’Αρμενίους.
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For the nation of the Armenians and that of the Syrians and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their language, but in their mode of life and in their bodily-build, and particularly wherever they live as close neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the case of these nations the similarity is particularly noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of latitude, there does exist a greater difference between the northern and the southern people of Mesopotamia than between these two peoples and the Syrians in the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram-inaeans display a certain likeness both to those just mentioned and to each othei*. Indeed, Poseidonius conjectures that the names of these nations also are akin ; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and since the very etymology of the word “ Erembian ” contributes to this result. Most scholars, indeed, derive the name “ Erembian ” from eran embainein,1 a name which later peoples changed to “Troglodytes2” for the sake of greater clearness. Now these Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on the side of the Arabian Gfulf next to Egypt and Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention these Erembians and to say that Menelaus “ came to ” them, in the same sense in which he says that Menelaus ee came to ” the Ethiopians (for they too
1 To go into the earth, 2 Cave-dwellers.
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Αιθίοπας* τῇ γὰρ Θηβαίδι καὶ οὖτοι πΧησιά-ζονσιν* ὅμως1 οὐκ εργασίας οὐδὲ χρηματία μου χάριν τούτων ονομαζόμενων (οὐ πολὺ γὰρ ἦν τοῦτο), ἀλλὰ τοῦ μήκους τής αποδημίας καὶ τοῦ ενδόξου* ενΒοξον γάρ τοσοῦτον εκτοπίσαι. τοιον-τον δὲ καὶ τὺ
πολλών ανθρώπων ΪΒεν ἄστεα, καὶ νὁον ἕγνω·
(Οά 1. 3)
καὶ τὺ
ἦ γὰρ πολλὰ παθών καί πολΧ επαΧηθεϊς ἡγαγὁμην.	(0ὠ 4. 81)
c Ησίοδος δ’ ἐν Καταλέγω φησὶ
καὶ κούρην Άράβοιο, τον Ἑρμάων άκάκητα γείνατο καί Θρονίη, κούρη ΒήΧοιο ἄνακτος.
/τ. 23 (45)
οὓτω δὲ καὶ Στησίχορος λἐγει. είκάζειν οὐν ἐστιν, ὅτι ἀπὸ τούτου καὶ ἡ χώρα Αραβία ήδη τότε ώνομάζετο* κατὰ δὲ τοὺς ήρωας τυχόν Ισως ου πω,
35.	Οἱ δὲ πΧάττοντες Ἐρεμβοὺς ἴδιὸν τι ἔθνος Αἰθιοπικὸν καὶ ἄλλο Κηφήνων καί τρίτον Πυγ-μαίων καί άλΧα μύρια ήττον αν πιστεύοιντο, προς τω μὴ άξιοπίστω καί σὑγχυσίν τινα ἐμφαι-νοντβς του μυθικόν καί ιστορικού σχήματος, ομοιοι δ’ εἰσὶ τούτοις καί οι ΣιΒονίους ἐν τῇ κατα Πὲρσας θαΧάττη διηγούμενοι, ἣ ἄλλοθι που τοῦ ωκεανόν, καί την τον Μενελάου πΧάνην εξωκεα-νίζοντες* ομοίως δὲ καὶ τοὺς Φοίνικας, τῆς δ απιστίας αίτιον ούκ εΧάχιστύν εστι το εναντίον-σθαι ἀλλήλοις τοὺς λέγοντας* οι μεν ηαρ καί
1 ὅμως, Corais, for όμοίως.
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are near the territory of Thebes); however, they were mentioned not on account of their handicraft nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made among them (for that could not amount to much), but on account of the length of his sojourn among them and the fame of having visited them; for it was a famous thing to have travelled so far abroad. This is the meaning of: " Many were the men whose towns he saw and whose mind he learnt ” ; and of : “ Υea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, I brought [my wealth home in ships].” Hesiod in his Catalogue speaks of the daughter of Arabus, the son of guileless Hermaon1 and of Thronia the daughter of king Belus.” And Stesichoms says the same thing. Therefore, we may conjecture that at the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was already called Arabia from this “ Arabus, ” although it may be that it was not yet so called in the times of the heroes.
35.	Those scholars who invent the explanation that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less deserving of credence, since in addition to the incredibility of their theories they betray a tendency to confound myth and history. Like them are the writers .who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the wanderings of Menelaus, and likewise place the Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least reason for not believing them is the fact that they contradict one another. For some of them say that
1 Hermes.
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τοὺς %ιΒονίους τοὺς καθ' ημάς άποίκους είναι των iv τω ώκεανω φασι, προστιθέντες καί Βία τί Φοίνικες εκαλούντο, οτι καί ἡ θάλαττα ερυθρά· οἱ δ’ εκείνους τούτων, είσΐ S' οΐ καί την Αίθιο-0 43 πτὰν εἰς τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς Φοινίκην μετίηουσι, καλ τὰ περὶ τὴν Ανδρομέδαν ἐν ’Ιὁπῃ συμβηναί φασιν* οὐ δήπου κατ’ ayvoiav τοπικήν καί τούτων λεγομένων, ἀλλ’ ἐν μύθου μάλλον σχήματι* καθάπερ καί των παρ' Ἠσιὁδῳ καὶ τοῖς άλλοις α προφέρει 6 ’ΑπολλόΒωρος, οὐδ’1 ὸν τρόπον παρα-τίθησι τοῖς *Ομήρου ταῦτα εΙΒώς, τα μεν jap 'Ομηρου, τα περί τον Τίόντον καί την Αίγυπτον, παρατίθησιν ayvoiav αίτιώμενος, ως λέγειν μὲν τὰ ἄντα βουλομενού, μη λε·γοντος Βε τα οντα, άλλα τα μη οντα ως οντα κατ ayvoiav, ἨσιόΒου δ’ οὐκ ἄν τις αΐτιάσαιτο ayvoiav, 'ΐίμίκυνας λ6yovroς και Μακροκεφάλους και Πυγμαίους* οὐδὲ γὰρ αὐτοῦ 'Ομηρου ταΰτα μυθεύοντος, ὧν εἰσι καὶ οὔτοι οι Πυγμαῖοι, οὐδ’ Άλκμάνος %τεyavόπoBaς ίστορούντος, οὐδ’ ’Αισχύλου 'Κυνοκέφαλους καί %τερνοφθάλμους καί Μονομμάτους, οπού ye ονΒε τοϊς πεζή σvyypάφovσιv εν ιστορίας σχηματι προσεχομεν περί πολλών, καν μη εξ ο-μoλoyώvτaι την μυθoypaφίav, φαίνεται yap ευθύς, οτι μύθους παραπλεκουσιν εκοντ.ες, ούκ
1 οΐιδ% Corais, for οὅὅ*; Meineke following. 1 2 3
1	Phoen means “reel.”
2	For example, by Sophocles or Euripides.
3	These quotations are from works now lost, though Aeschylus refers to certain one-eyed men in Promcthem 804 also.
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even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they actually add the reason why our Sidonians are called Phoenicians,1 namely, because the colour of the Persian Gulf is ec red ” ; but others hold that the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our Phoenicia. And there are some who transfer Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, though the story is surely not told in ignorance of its local setting2 but rather in the guise of myth; and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even realising in what way he is comparing them with the stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him with ignorance, on the ground that, though he wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in his ignorance stated as true what was not time. Yet no one could charge Hesiod with, ignorance when he speaks of “ men who are half-dog,” of u long-headed men ” and of u Pygmies ” ; no more should one charge Homer with ignorance when he tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is that of these very Pygmies; nor Aleman when he tells about u web-footed men ” ; nor Aeschylus when he speaks of “ clog-headed men/’ or of ee men with eyes in their breasts,” or of “one-eyed men”8; since, at all events, we do not pay much attention to prose writers, either, when they compose stories on many subjects in the guise of history, even if they do not expressly acknowledge that they are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through
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άγνοια των ὄντων, ἀλλὰ πλάσει τῶν αδυνατών τερατείας και τέρψεως χάριν' δοκούσι δὲ κατ’ άγνοιαν, ὅτι μάλιστα καὶ πιθανῶς τὰ τοιαῦτα μνθεύουσι περὶ τῶν άδηλων καὶ τῶν αγνοουμένων. Θεόπομπος δὲ εξομολογείται φήσας ὅτι καὶ μύθους ἐν ταῖς Ιστορίαις ερεϊ, κρείττον ή ως 'Ηρόδοτος καὶ Κτησίας καὶ Ελλάνικος καὶ οι τα ’Ινδικά συγγράψαντες.
36.	Περὶ δὲ τῶν τοῦ ωκεανού παθών εϊρηται μεν εν μύθου σχήματι* καὶ γὰρ τούτου στοχά-ζεσθαι δεῖ τον ποιητήν. ἀπὸ γὰρ τῶν άμπώτεων και των πλημμυρίδων ἡ Χάρυβδις αὐτῷ μεμυ-θευται} οὐδ’ αὐτὴ παντάπασιν fΟμήρου πλάσμα ουσα, ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ τῶν ιστορουμένων περί τον Σικελικόν πορθμόν διεσκευασμένη. εἰ δὲ δὶς τῆς παλίρροιας γινομένης καθ' έκάστην ημέραν καί νύκτα εκείνος τρϊς εϊρηκε,
τρις μεν yap τ’ άνίησιν ἐπ’ ή ματ ι, τρϊς δ’ ανα-ροιβδεϊ,	(Od. Τ2. 105)
λεγοιτ αν καί ούτως* οὐ γὰρ κατ άγνοιαν της ιστορίας νποληπτέον λέγεσθαι τοῦτο, αλλα τραγωδίας χάριν και φόβον, ὸν Κίρκη πολνν τοι? λόγοις προστίθησιν αποτροπής χάριν, ὧστε και τὺ ψεύδος παραμίγνυσθαι. ἐν αντοις γουν τοῖς επεσι τούτοις εϊρηκε μεν ούτως ἡ Κίρκη*
τρὶς μὲν γάρ τ’ άνίησιν ἐπ’ ήματι, τρις δ’ άναροιβδεΐ
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ignorance of the facts, but through an intentional invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give the impression of doing this through ignorance, because by preference and with an air of plausibility they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the unknown. Theopompus expressly acknowledges the practice when he says that he intends to narrate myths too in his History—a better way than that of Herodotus, Ctesias, HeJlanicus, and the authors of the Histories of India.1
36.	What Homer says about the behaviour of Oceamis is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by him in accordance with what had been told him about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the words, α For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down,” Homer does affirm that the refluent tide comes in three times within the course of each day and night (although it eoines in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in this way; for we must not suppose that he used these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of fear upon which Circe plays largely in what she says to Odysseus in order to terrify him; and for that reason she mingled the false with the true. At any rate, in these very lines Circe has said :	For thrice a day
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it
1 Deimachus, Megasthenes, Onesieritus, Nearchus and others. See 2. 1. 9.
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δεινόν* μὴ σύ ye κεῖθι τύχοις, ὅτε ροιβΒησειε· οὐ 7ὰρ κεν ρύσα ντο σ ύπεκ κακόν ούΒ E νο-σίχθων.	(ίΜ. 12. 105)
καὶ μὴν παρετυχε τε τῇ άναρροιβΒησει ο Ὀδυσσεὺς και οὐκ ἀπώλετο, ὦς φησιν αὐτὸς·
44 ἡ μὲν άνερροίβΒησε θαλάσσης αλμυρόν ὕδωρ· αύταρ iycos ποτὶ μακρὸν ἐρινεὸν υώρσ’ άερθείς, τῷ προσφύς εχόμην, ώς νυκτερίς. ((λ£ 12. 431)
εἶτα περιμείνας τὰ vavayia καί λαβό μένος πάλιν αὐτῶν σώζεται, ὦστ’ εψεύσατο ή Κίρκη, ώς οὐν τοῦτο, κάκεϊνο το “ τρὶς μὲν γάρ τ’ άνίησιν επ’ ήματι” ἀντὶ τοῦ δίς, ἅμα καὶ τῆς υπερβολή? τῆς τοιαντης συνήθους ττάσιν οΰσης, τρισμακαρίους καί τρισαθλίους λεyόvτωv' καὶ ό ποιητης*
τρισμάκαρες Ααναοί,	(Od. 5. 306)
και
άσπασίη τρίλλιστος,	(II. Β. 488)
καί
τριχθά τε καλ τετραχθά.	(/ἰ. 3. 363)
ἴσως δ’ ἀν τις καὶ ἀπὸ τῆ? ὦρας τεκμηραιτο, οτ ι υπαινίττεταί πως το αληθές* μάλλον yap εφαρ-μόττει1 τω δι ς γενέσθαι τὴν παλίρροιαν κατα τον συνάμφω χρόνον, τον ἐξ ημέρας καί νυκτός, ἣ τῷ τρις, τὺ2 τοσοῦτον χρόνον μείναι τα vavάyιa υποβρύχια, oyfre δὲ άναβληθηναι ποθούντι καί συνεχώς προσισχομενω τοϊς κλάΒοις*
νωλεμεως δ’ εχόμην, οφρ εξεμέσειεν ὀπίσσω ίστὺν καὶ τρόπιν αὖτις, εελΒομενφ δὲ μοι ἦλθον3 οψ'5· ἦμος δ’4 ἐπὶ Βόρπον αν η ρ ἀγορῆθεν άνεστη, 1 ἐφαρμὅττει, Corais following λἮο, for έφαρμόττοι.
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down—a terrible sight! Never inayest thou be there when she sucks the water, for none might save thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker.” Yet Odysseus later on was present when she sucked it down/’ and he did not perish ; as he himself says *. ce Now she had sucked down the salt sea-water, but I was swung lip on high to a tall fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat/’ Then waiting for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them again, he saved himself on them ; and so Circe lied. And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that other statement, “ for thrice a day she spouts it forth,” instead of “ twice a day,” although it is true, at the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say “ thrice-blessed” and “thrice-wretched.” The poet himself says : ee Thrice-blessed those Danaans ” ; and again : “ Welcome, thrice-prayed for ” ; and yet again : “ Into three, yea, into four pieces.” Perhaps one might infer also from the time involved that Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, who was longing for them and constantly clinging to the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption that the refluent tide came in twice, rather than thrice, during the twofold period-, consisting of a day and a night: u Steadfastly I clung,” he says, “ till she should vomit forth inast and keel again; and late they came to my desire. At the hour when a man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 2
2 τά before τοσοΰτον, Corais inserts, following g; Madvig independently.
ΰ ἡλὅον, Sterrett, for ἡλὅεν. 4 δ’, Sterrett, for τ*.
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κρίνων νβίκβα ποΧΧά Βικαζομβνων αίζηών, καί τότε δή μοι δοῦρα ΧαρύβΒιος ἐξεφαάνθη.
(Οἄ. 12. 437)
πάντα ῖμῖμ ταῦτα χρόνου τινος ἔμφασιν άξιοΧόγου ΒίΒωσι, καὶ μάλιστα τὺ τὴν εσπέραν επιτεΐναι, μὴ κοινώς είπόντα, ηνίκα ό δικαστὴς άνίσταται, ἀλλ’ ηνίκα κρίνων νβίκβα πολλά, ὧστε βραΒΰναι πλέον τι. καὶ ἄλλως δὲ οὐ πιθανήν αν υπ έτεινε τῷ ναυαγώ την άπαΧΧαγήν, εἰ, πρὶν άποσπασ-θήναι πολὺ,1 αὐτίκα εἰς τοὐπίσω παΧίρρους μετέπιπ τευ.
37.	’Απολλόδωρός δὲ επίτιμα Καλλιμἀγῳ, συνηγόρων τοῖς περὶ τον Ερατοσθένη, Bion, καίπερ γραμματικός ων, παρὰ τὴν 'Ομηρικήν νπόθεσιν καί τον εξωκεανισμον των τόπων, περὶ οὺς τὴν πΧάνην φράζει, Γαύδον καὶ Κὁρκυραν ονομάζει. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν μηδαμοῦ γέγονεν ή πλάνη, ἀλλ’ ὅλον πλάσμα ἐστὶν 'Ομηρου τούτο, ορθή ή επίτιμη σις* ή, εἰ γέγονε μεν, περὶ άλλους δὲ τόπους, εΒει2 Χέγειν εὐθὺς καὶ περὶ τινας, επανορθούμενον άμα την άγνοιαν. μήτε δὲ ὅλου π Χάσματος βίναι πιθανώς Χεγομένου, καθάπερ έπεΒείκνυμεν, μητ αΧΧων τόπων κατά πίστιν μείζω Βεικνυμένων, άποΧύοιτ αν τής αίτιας ό Καλλίμαχος.
1	καί, Corais deletes, before αυτίκα; Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 2 £5ei, Corais, for δεῖ.
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llie arbiter of many quarrels of the young· men that plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came forth to view from out Charybdis.” All this givres the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time to the evening, for lie does not merely say in general terms, “ at the hour when the judge rises up/’ but he adds arbiter of many quarrels” ; hence he had been detained somewhat longer than usual. And another consideration: the means of escape whicli the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back by the refluent tide.1
37.	Apollodorus, agx*eeing with Eratosthenes and liis school, censures Callimachus, because, though a scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos 2 and Corcyra as scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of Homer’s fundamental plan, which is to transfer to Oceanus tlie regions in wliicli he describes the wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly a fiction of Homer’s, then Apollodonis’ censure is just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but in other regions, then Apollodorus should have said so at the outset and should have told in what regions they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot with plausibility be called wholly a fiction, as I have shown above,3 and since no other places are pointed out that have a greater claim to our credence, Callimachus might be absolved from censure.
2	The island of Qozo, south ot Sicily, which Callimachus makes the Isle of Calypso.	3 1. 2. 9 it.
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C 45	38. Οὐδ’ ὁ Χκήψιος δὲ Δημήτριος εὖ, ἀλλὰ'
καί τω ΆποΧΧοΒώρψ των αμαρτιών εν ίων αίτιος ἐκεῖνος κατέστη, πρός γὰρ Νεάνθη τον Κυξῖκηνὺν φιλοτιμοτέρως άντιΧέγων, εἰπὸντα ὅτι οἱ Ἀργο-ναΰται πλὲοντες εἰς Φᾶσιν τον ὑφ’ Όμηρου καί των ἄλλων ὁμολογούμενον πλοῦν, ἱδρύσαντο τὰ τὴς ’Ιδαίας μητρος ιερά περὶ Κὑζικον, αρχήν φησι μηδ’ εΙΒέναι τὴν εἰς Φᾶσιν άποΒημίαν του Ίασονος Ὄ μηρόν· τοῦτο δ’ οὐ μόνον τοῖς ὑφ’ Ὀ μηρόν λεγόμενό ἱ ς μάχεται, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς υπ’ αὐτοῦ, φησὶ γὰρ τον ΆχιΧΧέα Αέσβον μεν ττορθήσαι καλ άΧΧα χωρία, Αήμνου δ’ άπ ο σχέσθαι καλ των πλησίον νήσων Βία την πρός ’Ιάσονα καὶ τον υιόν Ί&ΰνεων συγγένειαν τον1 τότε τὴν νήσον κατέχοντα. πῶς οὖν ὁ ποιητής τοῦτο μὲν ἤδει, διὑτι συγγενείς ή ομοεθνείς ἣ γείτονες ἣ ὁπωσοῦν οικείοι νπήρχον ο τε Ἀχιλλεὺς καὶ ὁ ’Ιάσων (ὅπερ ονΒαμόθεν ἄλλοθεν, ἀλλ’ ἐκ τοῦ Θετταλοὺς άμφοτέρους είναι σννέβαινε, καὶ τόν μὲν Ίώλκιον, τὸν δ’ ἐκ τῆ? Φθιώτιδος ΆχαιίΒος νπάρχειν), τοῦτο δ’ ήγνόει, ποθεν επήΧθε2 τ φ Ίάσονι, Θετταλῷ και ’Ιωλκίῳ υπάρχοντι, εν μεν τῇ πατρίΒι μηΒεμίαν καταΧιπεϊν ΒιαΒοχήν, Αήμνον δὲ καταστῆσαι κύριον τον υιόν; και ΤΙεΧίαν μὲν ῄδει καὶ τὰς Πελἱάδας καὶ τὴν Ἀλκηστιν3 τὴν άρίστην αὐτῶν, καὶ τον υιόν αυτής
Εὕμηλον, τον ὐπ’ Ἀδμήτῳ τἑκε δῖα γυναικών
*ΆΧκηστις, Πελίαο θυγάτριον είδος ἀρίστη*
(τί. 2. 714)
1 τόν, H. Kallenberg inserts, before τάτε.
- ἐπῆλὅε, Cobet, for ἡ λ ὅε; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving.
8 τἡν "Αλ^στιν, Kramer inserts.
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38.	Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness to refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idaean Mother 1 in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they were sailing to Fhasis2 on the voyage which is admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about the voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not only to Homer’s statements but to the statements made by Demetrius himself. For Demetrius says that Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son Euneos who at that time possessed the island of Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in some way or other (a relationship that could not be due to any other fact than that both men were Thessalians, and that one was bom in Iolcus and the other in Achaean Phtbiotis), and yet did not know what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of of his native country, but to establish his son as lord of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest of them, and about her son “Eumelus, whom Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of the daughters of Pelias/’ and yet^ as regards the
1 Cybele. See 10. 3. 12-13.
a See 11. 2. 16-18,
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τῶν δὲ περὶ τὸν Ίάσονα συμβάντων καν την Ἀργὼ και τους 'Αργοναύτας, των μὲν όμοΧογου-μἐνων παρά πᾶσιν ἀνήκοος ἦν, ἐν δὲ τῷ ώκεανφ τον παρ' Αίήτον πΧονν ἔπλαττεν, ἀρχὴν μηδεμίαν ὲξ ιστορίας Χαβών;
39.	Ὠς μὲν γὰρ ἀπαντες Χεγουσιν, ὅ τε1 ἐξ ἀρ-χἧς πΧούς ὁ2 ἐπὶΦᾶσινἔχει πιθανόν τι,τον Πελίου στείλαντος, καὶ ἡ ἐπάνοδος καὶ ἡ ἐν τῷ παράπΧψ νήσων ὁσηδὴ επικράτεια καί νη Αία ἡ ἐπὶ πλέον γενηθεῖσα πΧάνη, καθάπερ καί τω Ὀδυσσεῖ καὶ τῷ Μενελώρ» ἐν τῶν ἔτι οὐν Βεικννμενων και πεπιστευμενών, ἔτι δὲ3 ἐκ τὸς Ὀμήρου φωνής. ἦ τε γὰρ Αἴα Βείκνυται περί Φάσιν πόλις* καὶ ὁ Αἰὴ της πεπίστευται βασιΧεΰσαι της Κολχὰρον, καὶ ἔστι τοῖς ἐκεῖ τοῦτ’ επιχώριον τουνομα. ή τε Μήδεια φαρμακϊς ιστορείται, και 6 πλοῦτος τῆς ἐκεῖ χώρας εκ των χρυσείων καί άργυρείων και σώηρείων και χαΧκείων41 δικαία ν τινα υπαγορεύει πρόφασιν τής στρατείας, καθ' ἣν καὶ Φρίξος πρότερον εστειΧε τον πΧουν τοῦτον καὶ ἔστιν υπομνήματα τής άμφοιν στρατείας, τ6 τε Φρίξειον τὺ ἐν τοῖς μεθορίοις τής τε Κολχίδος καὶ τῆς Τβηρίως, καί τα Ίασόνεια, α ποΧΧαχον καί τής Αρμενίας καί τής ΜηΒίας καί των πΧησιοχώρων 1G αύταΐς τόπων Βείκνυται. καί μήν καί περί
1	δ τε ἐ£ ἀρχῆς πλους, Corais, for ὅτι ἐξ ἀρχἡς ό πλους; Madvig approving,
2	a, H. Kallenberg inserts, before iwl Φἀσιν.
3	Ιίτι ὅἐ, Madvig, for Ιστίν.
4	σωρειών /cal χαλ/ceW ducalar, A. Miller, for σιὅηρειων καί δικαίαν; A. Vogel approving.
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argonauts, had never heard of the tilings that are agreed upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away from Aeetes’ country and placed it on Ocean us, without any foundation for liis story in history ?
39.	For, as all admit, the original voyage to Phasis ordered by Pelias, the return voyage, and the occupation, however considerable, of islands on the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of plausibility, as do also, I am sure, tlie wanderings which earned Jason still further—-just as there is an element of plausibility in the wanderings of both Odysseus and Menelaus—as evidenced by things still to this day pointed out and believed in, and by the words of Homer as well. For example, the city of Aea is still shown on the Phasis, and Aeetes is believed to have ruled over Colchis, and the name Aeetes 1 is still locally current among the people of that region. Again, Medea the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,1 2 situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out in many places in Armenia and Media and in the countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is
1	Aeetes was a patronym of a dynasty of Colchian kings. See Xenophon, Aiwib. 5. 0. 37.
2	On this sanctuary and Iberia (east of Colchis) see
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Σινώπην και την ταντη1 τταραΧίαν καί την Π ρο-ττοντίόα καί τον Ελλήσποντον μἔχρι των κατ α την Αήμνον τόττων Χέγεται ττοΧΧα τεκμήρια τῆς τε Ιάσονος στρατείας καὶ τῆς Φρίξου* τῆς δ’ ’Ιάσονος καὶ τῶν εττώιωξάντων ΚοΧχων καί μἔχρι τῆς Κρήτης καὶ τῆς Τταλίας καὶ τοῦ Ἀδρίου, ὧν ένια καὶ ὁ Καλλὑμα%09 έτηση μαίνεται, τότε μεν
Αἰγλήτην Ἀνάφην τε Αακοονίδι γείτονα Θήρῃ Χεγων εν έΧεγεία, ἦ? ἡ άρχήΛ
'Άρχμενος, ώς ήρωες ἀπ’ Αίήταο Κνταίον, αὖτις ἐς άρχαίην ἔπλεον Αίμονίην*
τότε δὲ περὶ τῶν Κόλπων,
οἱ μὲν ἐπ’ Ιλλυριοῖο3 ττόρον σχάσσαντες ερετμα Χάα ττάρα ξανθής 'Αρμονίης τάφων* αστνρον εκτίσσαντο, τό κεν" Φυγάδων τις ἐνίσποι Γραικός, ἀτὰρ κείνων γλῶσσ’ όνόμηνε Πὁλας.
τινες δὲ και τον ’Ίστραν άναττΧενσαί φασι μέχρι ποΧΧον τους περὶ τον Ίασονα, οι δὲ καὶ μέχρι του Ἀδρίου· οι μεν κατά άγνοιαν των τόττων, οι δὲ καὶ πόταμον ’Ίστρον ἐκ τοῦ μεγάΧον ’Τστρου τὴν αρχήν εχοντα έκβάΧΧειν εις τον Ἀδρίαν φασι· τάΧΧα ° δὲ οὐκ άττιθάνως οὐδ’ ἀπίστως λἐγοντες.
40.	Τοιαὑταις δὴ τισιν άφορμαις ό ποιητὴς χρησάμενος τὰ μὲν όμοΧογεϊ τοῖς ίστορονμένοις,
1	ra6ry, Mein eke (Vinci. 4), for ταύτηε; A. Vogel approving.
2	ἐν ἐλεγεί^, ἡ ς ἡ αρχή*, Meineke (Vind. δ) inserts, after λ ἐγ» ν; Forbiger, 0. Muller, Tardieu, following.
8 *1λλνριοΐο, Meineke, for Ίλλυρικόΐο ; C. Muller approving.
4	τάριον, Bentley, for ὅφιος; Meineke following.
5	τά κεν, Corais, for τδ μεν ; Meineke following.
6	τά λ λ a, Groskurd, for τά; Forbiger approving.
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the Adriatic Sea, some of wliicli Callimachus notes when he says, “ Aegletes1 and Anaphe hard by Laconian Thera,1 2 ” in an elegy whose opening words are, “ At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed back from the kingdom of Aeetes of Cytaea to ancient Haemonia.3 ” In another place Callimachus speaks about the Colchians, who “ stayed their oars in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde Harrnonia, and there built a little city, which a Greek would call f the city of the exiles,’ but which their language lias named Polae.4 ” Some say that Jason and liis companions even sailed up the Ister5 a considerable distance, while others say that he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former make their statement in ignorance of these regions, whereas the latter make the assertion that a river Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what they say is neither improbable nor incredible.
40.	Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some such basis of fact that Homer tells liis story, agreeing in some respects with matters of history,
1 “The radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the Argonauts he caused the island of Anaphe, now Nanfi, to rise from the sea. The Argonauts erected a temple there
to 4‘Apollo Aegletes.” 2 In Gyrene. See 8. 3. 19.
3	Thessaly. See 9. 5. 23. d See 5. 1. 9.	5 Danube.
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προσμυθευει δὲ τοὑτοις, ἔθος τι φυλάττων και κοινόν καί ἴδιον, ομολογεί μιν, όταν τον1 Αίήτην δνομάζη, καί τον Ίάσονα καί την Ἀργὼ λέγη, καί παρὰ τὴν Αίαν2, την ΑΙαίην πλάττη, και τον Κΰνεων ἐν Αήμνω καθιδρύη, και ποιή τω ἈχιλΧεῖ φίλην την νήσον, καὶ παρὰ τὴν Μήδειαν τὴν Κίρκη ν φαρμακίΒα rroifj
αυτοκασιγνήτην δλοόφρονος ΑΙήταο·
(Od. 10. 137)
προσ μυθοποιεί δὲ τον εξωκεανισμδν τον κατά την πλάνην συμβάντα την ἀπ’ εκείνου του πλοῦ. ἐπεὶ κάκεϊνο, υποκείμενων μεν τούτων, ευ λέγεται,
Ἀργὼ πασιμέλουσα,	(Od. 12. 70)
ώς ἐν γνωρίμοις τόποις και ευανΒροΰσι τῆς ναυ-στολίας γενομένης* εἰ δ’, ώσπερ ὁ Σκήψιος φησι παραλαβών μάρτυρα Μίμνερμον, ὺς ἐν τῷ ώκεανω ποίησαι τὴν οϊκησιν του Αίήτου πρός ταῖς ἀνατολαῖς ἐκτὸς πεμφθήναί φησιν ύπο του ΤΙελίου τον Ίάσονα καί κομίσαι το δέρος, οΰτ αν ή ἐπὶ τδ δέρος ἐκεῖσε πομπή πιθανώς λέγοιτο εις άγνώτας καί αφανείς Τόπους ουσα,1 2 3 οὔθ’ 6 δι ερήμων και άοίκων καί καθ’ ??μᾶς τοσοῦτον ἐκτε-τοπισμένων πλους οΰτ ένδοξος ούτε πασιμΑλων.
47 (οὐδὲ κοτ’ ἀν μίγα κῶας άνήγαγεν αυτός Ίήσων
εξ Αϊης, τελέσας άλγινόεσσαν οδόν,
1	τόν, Corals inserts, before Αιἡτην.
2	τἡν Αΐαν, Corais inserts before τἡν Α Ιαίην (or rhv Αίήτην); Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following.
3	οδσα, Β. Niese inserts, after Τόπους.
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus adhering to a custom that is not only his own but one common to poets. He agrees with history when he uses the name of ee Aeetes,”1 when he tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “ Aea ” in mind, he invents “ Aeaea,” 2 when he establishes Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes the island of Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “ own sister to the baleful Aeetes/’ But he adds an element of myth when he transfers to Oceanus the wanderings that follow the voyage to Aeetes’ country. For if the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the words, "the Argo that is in all men’s minds/’ are also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is supposed to have taken place in well-known and populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus (Mimnermus places the home of Aeetes in Oceanus, outside tlie inhabited world in the east, and affirms that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedition thither in quest of the fleece would not sound plausible (since it was directed to unknown and obscure countries), and in the second place, the voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world would be neither famous nor “in all men’s minds.” Mimnermus says: “ Never would Jason himself have brought back the great fleece from Aea, accomplishing his mind-racking journey and fulfilling tlie
1	Od. 12. 70.
2	OcL 11. 70; 12. 3. Homer’s “Aeaea” (home of Circe) was an invention based upon 4‘Aea,” which he actually knew. Strabo alludes to the same thing in 1. 2. 10.
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υβριστή Πελίῃ τελέω ν χαΧεττηρες ἄεθλον. οὐδ’ ἀν ἐπ’ Ὀκεανοῦ καλὸν ΐκοντο ρόον-
και νττοβάς)
ΑΙήταο πόλιν, τὀθι τ’ ωκέος Ἠελίοιο ακτίνες χρνσέω κείαται ἐν θαΧάμφ Ωκεανόν παρὰ χείΧεσ, ἵν* ᾤχετο θεῖος ’Ιήσων.)1
III
1.	Οὐδὲ τουτ’ εὖ ’Ερατοσθένης> ὅτι ἀνδρῶν οὐκ ἀξίων μνήμης ἐπὶ πλέον μέμνηται, τα μεν εΧέγχων, τα δὲ τη στενών καί μάρτνσι χρώ μένος αὐτοῖς, οἷον Δαμάστῃ καὶ τοιοντοις ἄλλοις. καὶ γὰρ εἴ τι λέγουσιν άΧηθες, ον μάρτνσι γε εκείνοις χρηστέον περὶ αὐτοῦ, οὐδὲ τηστεντέον διὰ τούτο· ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τῶν άξιοΧό^ων άνδρών μόνων τῷ τοιούτφ τρόττφ χρηστέον, οι πολλὰ μὲν εΐρήκασιν εν, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τταραΧέλοίττασιν ή οὐχ Ικανώς ἐξεῖπον, οὐδὲν δ’ εψενσμένως. ό δὲ Δαμαστή χρώμενος μάρτυρα οὐδὲν διαφέρει τον καΧονντος μάρτνρα τον Βερ-jaiov ή τον Μεσσήνιον Eνήμερον καί τους αΧΧονς, οὺς αυτός εϊρηκε διαβάΧΧων τήν φΧυαρίαν. καὶ τούτου δ’ ἕνα τῶν Χήρων αντος Χέ<γει, τον μὲν
1 These lines are regarded as a marginal note by Kramer, Meineke, 0. Muller.
1 Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical romancer, “Bergaean” became α proverbial epithet for writers of his type. It is not known whether Euhemems wasjrom Messene iu Sicily, or from Messene in the Peloponnesus. Ho made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, King of Macedonia (316-297 Bio.). In his work on “Sacred
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difficult task for insolent Pelias, nor would they have come even to tlie fair stream of Oceanus” ; and farther on he says: “To the city of Aeetes, where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of gold beside the lips of Oeeanus, whither glorious Jason went.”
Ill
1.	Eratosthenes is wrong on this point too, that he makes mention at too great length of men who do not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, while in other things he believes them and uses them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and others of his type. For even if there is an element of truth in what they say, we should not on that account use them as authorities, or believe them, either; on the contrary, we should use in such a way only men of repute—men who have been right on many points, and who, though they have omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, have said nothing with false intent. But to use Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to cite as authorities the “ Bergaean ”—or rather tlie Messenian—Euhemerus1 and the other writers whom Eratosthenes himself cites, in order to ridicule their absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the
History” lie gave a fanciful account of his travels, and, on the basis of various inscriptions which he said he saw, attempted to rationalize the whole system of Greek mythology.
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' Κρώβιον fcokirov λίμνην υττοΧαμβάνοντος εἶναι, Διὁτιμον δὲ τὸν 2τρομβίχου πρεσβείας Αθηναίων άφηγούμενον διὰ τοῦ Κὑδνου αναττΚευσαι ἐκ τὴς Κιλικίας ἐπὶ τον Χοάσπην ποταμόν, ος παρὰ τὰ Σοῦσα ρεῖ, καὶ ἀφικέσθαι τεσσαρακοσταίον εἰς 2οῦσα· ταῦτα δ’ αὐτῷ διηγήσασθαι αυτόν τον Διοτιμον. εἶτα θαυμάζειν 1 εἰ τον Εὐφράτην καὶ τὸν Τίγριν ἦν δυνατόν διακόψαντα τον Κ ὕδνον εἰς τον Χοάσπην εκβαΧεΐν.
2.	Οὐ μόνον δὲ ταῦτ’ ἄν τις ἐπισημήναιτο, ἀλλ’ ὅτι καὶ περὶ τῶν πόντων2 οὐδὲ καθ’ εαυτόν πω γνώριμα είναι φήσας6 τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα άκριβο-Χογούμενα, και κεΧεύσας η μιν μη ραδίως τοῖς τυχοϋσι τηστεύειν, καὶ τὰς αίτιας διὰ μακρών άπ οδούς, δι ας ούδενϊ4 πιστευτέον μυθοΧογοϋντι περὶ τῶν κατὰ τον Πόντον καὶ τὸν Ἀδρίαν, αὐτὸς εττίστευσε τοις τυχοΰσι. τοιγάρτοι τον μεν Ισσικὸν κόΧττον επίστευσεν εωθινώτατον τής καθ* ημάς θαΧάττης σημεῖον, τοῦ κατὰ Αιοσκονριάδα την εν τῷ τοῦ Πόντου μνχφ σχεδόν τι καί τρισχιΧίοις σταδίοις εωθινωτέρου οντος και κατ’ αυτόν εκ του σταδιασμοϋ ου φησι* τοῦ τε Ἀ δρίον καὶ τὰ αρκτικά, καλ τα έσχατα διεξιὼν ούδενος άττεχεται μυθώδους, ιτεττίστευκε δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἔξω στηλών Ἠρακλείων πολλοῖς μυθώδεσι, Κέρνην τε νήσον και άΧΧους τόττους
1	On θανμάζαν see H. Berger (Die ςβος. Fra#, ᾶθθ Erat,, ρ. 44) and C. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb. 1880, p. 552).
2	πόρτων, Kramer conjectures, for τἐπων; C. Muller, Forbiger, Tardxeu, following.
3	φἡσας, A. Miller, for φησι; A. Vogel approving.
4	obdevi, A. Miller, for οόδἐ; and μυθολογούνn, for μεὅ’ & λἐγει ὅτι for which Siebenkees’ oTov appears in the editions.
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, and that Diotiinus, the son of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cyclnus River to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Eratosthenes says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes wonders whether it was really possible for the Cydnus River to cut across the Euphrates and the Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes.
2.	Not only might one disapprove of Eratosthenes for telling such a story, but also for this reason : after admitting that the exact details about the seas were not yet known even in his own time, and although he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority of people at haphazard, and although he gives at length the reasons why we should believe no one who writes mythical tales about the regions along the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet lie himself accepted the authority of people at haphazard. So, for example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the most easterly point of the Mediterranean ; whereas the point at Dioscurias in the extreme coi'ner of the Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if we follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And when he describes the northernmost and extreme parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous about them from which he holds aloof. And lie has also given credence to many fables about the regions beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning an island named Cerne and other countries which are
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48 ovo μαζών τοὺς μηδαμοῦ νυνὶ δεικνυμένους, περὶ ὧν μνησθησομεθα και ὕστερον, εἰπών τε τοὺς αρχαιότατους πλεῖν μὲν1 κατὰ Χηστείαν ἣ εμπορίαν, μὴ πελαγίζειν δε, ἀλλὰ παρὰ γῆν, καθάπερ τὸν ’Ιάσονα, ονττερ καί μέχρι τῆς 'Αρμενίας καὶ Μηδίας ἐκ τῶν Κὁλχων στρατευσαι άφέντα τὰς ναὐς, ύστερον φησι το τταΧαιον ούτε τον Eνξεινον θαρρεϊν τινα πλεῖν, Οὕτε παρὰ Αιβύην καί 'Συρίαν και ΚιΧικίαν. ει μεν οὐν τοὺς πάλαι τοὺς πρὸ τῆ? ημετέρας λἐγει μνήμης, οὐδὲν ἐμοὶ μέλει περὶ εκείνων λέγειν, οὔτ’ εἰ ἔπλεον, οὔτ’ εἰ μή. εἰ δὲ περὶ τῶν μνημονευόμενων, οὐκ ἂν οκνησαι τις είττεΐν ώς οἱ τταΧαιοϊ μακροτέρας ὀδοὺς φανοννται και κατα τῆν καὶ κατὰ θάΧατταν τεΧέσαντες των ύστερον, εἰ χρὴ ττροσέχειν τοις Χεγομένοις* οϊον Αιοννσος και Ἠρακλῆς καὶ αντος ο Ίάσων, ἔτι δ’ οι ὑπὸ τοῦ τΓΟίητοΰ Λεγόμενοι, Ὀδυσσεὺς καὶ Μενέλαος, καὶ ®ησέα δὲ και Πειρίθουν μακρας εΐκός ἐστι στρατεία? υττομείναντας καταΧιττεΐν δόξαν περὶ εαυτών ως εις Ἀ ιδού καταβάντας, τοὺς δὲ Αιοσκούρους ἐπιμεΧητὰς τῆς θαΧάσσης Χεχθη-ναι καί σωτήρας των πλεόντων, ἦ τε Μίνα) θαΧαττοκρατία θρυΧειται και ή Φοινίκων ναυτιλία, οἳ καὶ τὰ ἔξω τῶν Ηράκλειων στηΧών εττήΧθον καί ττοΧεις έκτισαν κἀκεῖ καὶ περὶ τὰ μἐσα τῆς Λιβύης τταραΧίας μικρόν των Τρωικών ύστερον. ΑΙνείαν δὲ καὶ Άντήνορα και ’Ενετούς καὶ ἁπλῶς
1	μεν, Bernhardy, Groskurd, Β. Niese, for καί; Forbiger, A. Vogel, approving.
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nowhere pointed out to-day—matters about which I shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the Colchians, penetrated as far as Armenia and Media —he says later on that in ancient times no one had the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by “the ancients” he means those who lived in the times of which we of to-day have no records, then ϊ am in no wise concerned to speak about them, as to whether they made voyages or not. But if he means men who are mentioned in history, then one would not hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, than have men of a later time, if we are to heed what tradition tells us : for instance, Dionysus, and Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus and Pirithous had the hardihood to make such long journeys as they made that they left behind them the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and that the Dioscuri were called eeguardians of the sea” and “ saviours of sailors.” Again, the maritime supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after the Trojan War, explored the regions beyond the Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to Aeneas, Anterior, and the Enetians, and, in a word,
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τοὺς ἐκ του Τρωικού Πολέμου πΧανηθέντας εἰς πάσαν την οικουμένην αξιον μη των παλαιών ανθρώπων νομίσαι; συνέβη yap δὴ τοῖς τότε Ἕλλησιν ομοίως και τοῖς βάρβαροις διὰ τον τῆς στρατβίας χρόνον άποβαΧβϊν τα τε ἐν οἴκῳ καὶ τῆ στρατβία πορισθέντα· ώστε μετὰ τὴν τοῦ ’Ιλίου καταστροφήν τούς τε νικήσαντας ἐπὶ Χηστβίαν τραπέσθαι διὰ τὰς απορίας, καὶ πολὺ μᾶλλον τοὺς ἡττηθέντας και πβριηβνομένους ἐκ τοῦ ποΧέμον. καὶ δὴ καὶ πόλεις ὺπὺ τούτων πΧβΐσται κτισθήναι Χέγονται κατ α πάσαν την ἔξω τῆς Ἑλλάδος παραΧίαν, βστι δ’ ὅπου καὶ τὴν μβσό<γαιαν.
3.	Εἰπὼν δὲ καὶ αντος, όπόσον προΰβη τα της οικουμένης εἰ? ηνώσιν τοῖς μετ’ Αλέξανδρον καὶ κατ’ αυτόν ἡ δη, μεταβέβηκβν ἐπὶ τον περὶ τοῦ σχήματος Xoyov, οὐχὶ περὶ τοῦ της οικουμένης, ὅπερ ἦν οίκβιότβρον τω πβρι αυτής λόγῳ, ἀλλὰ τον τής σνμπάσης yής· δεῖ μὲν γὰρ καὶ τούτου μνησθήναι, μὴ ἀτάκτως δέ εἰπὼν οὖν, ὅτι σφαιροειδής ή σύμπασα, ούχ ως βκ τόρνον δέ, C 49 ἀλλ’ ἔχει τινὰς άνωμαΧίας, βπιφέρβι το πΧήθος των ἐν μέρει μετασχηματισμών αυτής, οι συμβαί-νουσιν βκ τε ὕδατος καί πυρός καί σβισμών καί αναφυσημάτων καί άΧΧων τοιούτων, οὐδ’ ἐνταῦθα τὴν τάξιν φυΧάττων. τὺ μὲν γὰρ σφαιροειδές περὶ ὅλην τὴν γῆν ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ ὅλου βξβως συμβαίνβι, οι δὲ τοιοῦτοι μετασχηματισμοί την 1
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth into the whole inhabited world—is it proper not to reckon them among the men of ancient times ? For it came about that, on account of the length of the campaign, the Greeks of that time, and the barbarians as well, lost both what they had at home and what they had acquired by the campaign; and so, after the destruction of Tiioy, not only did the victors tum to piracy because of their poverty, but still more the vanquished who survived the war. And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were founded by them along the whole sea-coast outside of Greece, and in some places in the interior also.
3.	Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited world bad been made not only by those who came after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own times, lie passes to his discussion of the shape of the world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which would have been more appropriate to his discussion of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of course, one must discuss that point too, but not out of its proper place. And so, after he has stated that the earth as a whole is spheroidal1—not spheroidal indeed as though turned by a sphere-lathe, but that it has certain irregularities of surface—he proceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive changes in shape—changes which take place as the result of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and other similar agencies; and here too he does not preserve the proper order. For the spheroidal shape that characterises the earth as a whole results from the constitution of tlie universe, but such changes as Eratosthenes mentions do
ν 2
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μὲν ὕλη ν γῆν οὐδὲν εξαΧΧάτ τονσιν (ἐν γὰρ τοῖς μεyάXoις εναφανίζεται τὰ οὕτ<*> μικρὰ), τῆς δὲ οικουμένην διαθέσεις έτερας καί ετέρας τινας αιτερηαζονται, καί τὰς προσεχείς αίτιας ὰλλας καί άΧΧας ἔχουσι.
4. Μάλιστα δὲ φησι ζήτησιν παρασχεϊν, πῶς ἐν ΒισχιΧίοις καί τρισχιΧίοις ἀπὸ θαλάττης σταδίοις κατὰ τὴν μεσοηαιαν όράται ποΧΧαχοϋ κογχών καὶ όστρεων καί χηραμύδων πλῆθος καὶ λιμνοθάλαττα!, καθάπερ φησὶ περὶ τὺ ίερὺν τοῦ Ἀμμωνος καὶ τὴν ἐπ’ αὐτὸ1 ὁδὸν τρισχιΧιων σταδίων ου σ αν ‘ πολλὴν γὰρ εἶναι χύσιν όστρεων, ἅλας τε καὶ νῦν ἔτι ευρίσκεσθαι πολλούς, ἀνα-φνσήματά τε θαΧάττης εἰ? ύψος άναβάΧΧειν, προς ῴ καὶ vavdyia θαΧαττίων πΧοίων δείκνυσθαι, α εφασαν Βιά του2 χάσματος εκβεβράσθαι, και ἐπὶ στυΧιΒίων άνακεϊσθαι ΒεΧφΐνας irriyραφήν έχοντας Κνρηναίων θεωρών, ταντα δ’ είττών την *Ζτράτωνος επαινεί δόξαν τον φυσικόν, καὶ ἔτι Ηάνθου του Ανδοϋ. τοῦ μὲν Hάνθον Xiy οντος ἐπὶ Άρταξερξου yεvέσθaι μόηαν αύχμόν, ὦστ’ ἐκλι-πεῖν ποταμούς και Χίμνας καί φρέατα· αυτόν τε ἰδεῖν3 ποΧΧαχή πρόσω άπο της θαλάττης λίθους τε κογχυΧιώοεις4 καὶ όστρακα0 κτενώδεα και χηραμύδων τυπώματα καί ΧιμνοθάΧατταν6 ἐν Ἀρμενίοις καὶ Ματιηνοῖς καὶ ἐν Φρυγία τῇ κάτω,
1	ἐπ* αότὅ, Α. Miller·, for ἐπ’ αύτφ, and Cascorbi’s ἐπ* αυτοί).
2	ὅιά του, Corais, for ὅιά του.
3	ίὅεῖν, Corais on the authority of glino, for eldevai; Cobel independently; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving.
4	λίθους τε κυγχυλιώδεις, the old reading of the editors on the authority of Β is retained by Corais, for the λίὅον τε /cal κοΎχυΧιώΰη of 1A; Kramer, Meineke, Muller-Diibner, following, but omitting the καί.
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not in any particular alter the earth as a whole (changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), though they do produce conditions in the inhabited world that are different at one time from what they are at another, and the immediate causes which produce them are different at different times.
4.	Eratosthenes says further that this question in particular has presented a problem : how does it come about that large quantities of mussel-shells, oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also salt-marshes are found in many places in the interior at a distance of two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) in the neighbourhood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, three thousand stadia in length, that leads to it ? At that place, he says, there is a large deposit of oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to. be found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some height; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage from seafaring ships which the natives said had been cast up through a certain chasm> and on small columns dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : u Of Sacred Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he goes on to praise the opinion of Strata, the physicist, and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says that in the reign of Artaxerxes there was so great a drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried up ; that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in many places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a
δ όστρακα, Madvig, for τά.
6	λιμνοὅάλατταν, Meineke, for λψνοθάλασσαν.
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ων βνβκα πείθεσθαι τα πεδία ποτὲ θάλατταν yevkaOai, τον δὲ Στρατώνας ἔτι μᾶλλον ἁπτο-μενον τῆς αιτιολογίας, ὅτι φήσίν οϊεσθαι τον Eὓξεινον μὴ ἔχειν πρότερον τὺ κατὰ Βυζάντιον στόμα, τους δὲ ποταμούς βιάσασθαι καί άνοϊξαι τοὺς εἰς αυτόν εμβάλλοντας, εΐτ ἐκπεσεῖν τὺ ὕδωρ εἰς τὴν Προποντίδα καὶ τὸν Ελλήσποντον. τὺ δ’ αὐτὸ σνμβήναι καί περί την καθ' ἡμᾶς θάλαττα ν* καὶ 7ἀθ ἐνταῦθα τον κατὰ %τηλας ίκραηηναι ττόρον, πληρωθείσης ὐπό τῶν ποταμών τῆς θαλάττης, κατὰ δὲ τὴν εκρνσιν άνακαλυφθήναι τὰ repayώδη πρότερον, φὲρει δ’ αΙτίαν, πρώτον μὲν ὅτι τῆς ἔξω θαλάττης καὶ τῆς ἐντὸς τοὕδαφος ἕτερον ἐστιν, ἔπειθ’ ὅτι καὶ νῦν ἔτι ταινία τις ύφαλος διατετακεν από της Ευρώπης ἐπὶ τὴν C 50 Αιβύην, ως αν μη μιας ουσης πρότερον της τε ἐντὸς καὶ τῆς ἐκτὸς, καὶ βραχύτατα μὲν εἶναι τὰ περὶ τὸν ΙΙὸντον, τὺ δὲ Κρητικὸν καὶ Σικελικόν καί Χαρδωον πὲλαγος σφόδρα βαθεα. των yap ποταμών πλείστων καὶ μβγίστων ρεόντων από της άρκτον καί της ανατολής, ἐκεῖνα μὲν ἰλὑος πληρονσθαι, τὰ ἄλλα δὲ μἐνβιν βαθεα. διὺ καὶ γλυκύτατη ν εἶναι τὴν Ποντικήν θάλαττα ν, τάς τ’ εκρύσεις γίνεσθαι εἰς οὺς ἐγκἑκλιται τόπους τὰ εδάφη. δοκεῖν δὲ κἀν χωσθήναι τον Πόντον δλον εἰς ὕστερον, ἄν μενωσιν αι επιρ ρύσεις τοιανται· και 7ἀγ νῦν ήδη τεναγίζειν τὰ ἐν αριστερά τον Πόντου, τὸν τε Ί,αλμυδησσόν καί τα καλούμενα 1
ιΒ2
1 Western side. 3 See 7. 6. 1.
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the opinion of Strato, who goes still further into the question of causes, because Strato says he believes the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the water was discharged into the Propontis and the Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened in the Mediterranean basin also; for in this case the passage at the Pillars was broken through when the sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of the out rush of the water the places that had hitherto been, covered with shoal-waters were left dry. Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the present day a submarine ridge stretches across from Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean and the Atlantic could not have been one and the same formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep; for since the rivers that flow from the north and east are very numerous and very large, the seas there are being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the direction of the inclination of its bed. Strato further says it is his opinion that the whole Euxine Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such inponrings continue; for even now the regions on the left side1 of the Pontus are already covered with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,2 and
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Χτήθη υπό των ναυτικών τα περὶ τον ’Ίστρον και την Χκνθών ερημιάν. τάχα δὲ1 καί το του ”Αμμω-νος ἱερόν πρότερον ἐπὶ τῆ? ΘαΧάττης ον εκρύσεως γενομένης νῦν ἐν τῇ μεσογαία κείσθαι. εικάζει τε το μάντεων εΰΧόγως ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον γενεσθαι επιφανές τε και γνώριμον επι θαΧάττη ον· τόν τε ἐπὶ πολὺ ούτως εκτοπισμόν άπο τής θαλάττης οὐκ εύλογον ποιεῖν τὴν νῦν ουσαν επιφάνειαν καί δόξαν την τε Αίγυπτον τὺ παλαιὸν θαΧάττη κΧύζεσθαι μέχρι των εΧων των περὶ τὺ Πηλούσιον, καὶ τὺ Κάσιον ορος και τὴν Χιρβωνίδα λίμνη ν ἔτι γοῦν καὶ νυν κατὰ τὴν Αίγυπτον τῆς άΧμυρίδος όρνττομένης ύφάμμονς καί κογχυΧιώδεις ευρί-σκεσθαι τους βόθρους, ώς ἄν τεθαΧαττωμένης της χώρας καί του τόπου παντός του περί το Έίασιον και τα Γέρρα καΧούμενα τεναγίζοντος, ὧστε συνάπτειν τῷ τῆς Ἐρυθρᾶς κόΧπω· ενδούσης δὲ της θαΧάττης άνακαΧυφθήναι, μεΐναι δε την Χιρβωνίδα λίμνην, ειτ’ εκ ραγήν αι καλ ταυ την, ώστε ελώδη γενέσθαι.	ώς δ’ αΰτως καί τής
καΧουμένης Μοίριδος2 λίμνης τοὺς αιγιαΧούς αίγιαΧοΐς3 ΘαΧάττης μάΧΧον ή πόταμον προσεοι-κεναι. τὺ μὲν οὖν επικΧύζεσθαί ποτε ποΧύ μέρος των ηπείρων ἐπὶ καιρούς τινας και πάΧιν άνακα-Χύπτεσθαι δοίη τις αν ως δ’ αΰτως και το τοῖς έδάφεσιν άνώμαΧον είναι την γην άπασαν την νυν νφαΧον, καθάπερ γε νη Αία και την εξαΧον, ἐν ἦ οίκονμεν> τοσαύτας4 δεχομένην, ὅσας αὐτὸς
1	ὅ ἐ, Corais, for ὅἡ.
2	καλούμενος Μοίριδος, Corais, for 'Αλμυρίὅος.
3	αίγιαλοῖς, Corais inserts, after αΙγζαλοός; Meineke following ; C. Muller, A. Vogel, approving.
4	τε, Meineke deletes, after τσσαότος; A. Miller approving.
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the land at the mouth of the Is ter, which sailors call “ the Breasts/' and the desert of Scythia1; perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on the sea, but is now situated in the interior because there has been an outpouring1 of the sea. Strato conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good reason became so distinguished and so well-known as it is if it was situated on the sea, and that its present position so very far from the sea gives no reasonable explanation of its present distinction and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, Mt, Casius, and Lake Sirbonis ; at all events, even to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, as though the country had been submerged beneath the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and the so-called Gerrha had once been covered with shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis remained ; then the lake also broke through to the sea, and thus became a bog. In the same way, Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake Moeris2 more nearly resemble sea-beaclies than river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part of the continents was once covered by water for certain periods and was then left bare again; and in the same way one may admit also that the whole surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the bottom of tiae sea, just as we might admit, of course, that the part of the earth above water, on which we live, is subject to all the changes mentioned by
1 See 7. 4. 5.	2 Birket-el-Kemn. See 17. 1. 33.
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’Ερατοσθένης εϊρηκε μετάβολος* ὧστε πρός γε τον Eάνθον λόγον οὐδὲν ἀν Ιύοι τις προσφερειν ατοττον.
5.	Πρὸς δε τον Χτράτωνα λὲγοιτ’ ἄν, ὅτι ποΧΧών αιτίων ον των άφεϊς ταῦτα τὰ μὴ οντα αἰτιᾶται.	πρώτην γὰρ αιτίαν φ??σίν, ὅτι τὴς
ἐντὸς θαΧάττης καί τῆς ἐκτὸς οὐ τ αυτόν το έδαφος 0 51 καὶ ὁ βυθὸς, πρός γὰρ τὺ μετεωρίζεσθαι τ αυτήν καί ταπεινοΰσθαι καί επικΧύζειν τόπους τινας καὶ αναχωρείν ἀπ’ αυτών ον τούτο ἐστιν αϊτών, τὺ1 ἄλλα και ἄλλα εδάφη τα μεν ταπεινότερα είναι τα δε ύψηΧότερα, ἀλλὰ τὺ αὐτὰ τὰ1 2 εδάφη ποτε μεν μετεωρίζεσθαι, ποτε δ’ αὖ ταπεινοΰσθαι και συνεξαίρειν η συνενδιδόναι το πόλαγος· εξαρθνε μεν yap επικΧνσαι αν, ταπεινωθεν δε άναδράμοι αν εἰς τὴν άρχαίαν κατάστασιν. εἰ γὰρ3 οὕτω, δεησει πλεονασμῷ τῆς θαΧάττης αίφνιδίω ηενομενω την επίκΧνσιν σνμβαίνειν, καθάπερ εν ταῖς πλημ-μυρίσιν4 ἣ ταῖς άναβάσεσι των ποταμών, τοτὲ μὲν επενεχθεντος ετερωθεν, τοτὲ δ’ αὐξηθέντος τοῦ ὕδατος, ἀλλ’ οὔθ’ αἱ αυξήσεις άθρόαι καί αιφνίδιοι οίδαίνονται,δ οὔθ’ αἱ πλημμυρίδες τοσοῦτον επιμενουσι χρόνον, οὐδ’ άτακτοι είσιν, οὔτε κατὰ τὴν ήμετεραν επικΧνζονσι θάΧατταν, οὐδ’ ὅπου ετνχε. λοιπὸν οὐν αϊτιάσθαι τὺ έδαφος
1 τά, Corais inserts, before ἄλλα «α! ἄλλα; Meineke following ; C. Miiller approving.
a αυτἀ τά, Sterretfc, for τά αότά.
3	Sterrett deletes the οόχ inserted by Kramer before ου'τω ; ’ Meineke, 0. Muller, Forbiger, following Kramer.
4	ἐν ταῖς πλημμυρίσιν, omitted by the type-setters in the edition of Kramer, and left uncorrected in the edition of Meineke. δ oliaivovrai, C. Muller, for ὅόνανται.
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring against it any charge of absurdity.
5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, although there are many real causes of these changes, he overlooks them and suggests causes that do not exist; for he says thetr primary cause is that the beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of certain tracts of country, and of its subsequent retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the beds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that the sea rises or recedes along with its beds; for when the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will necessarily follow every sudden increase in the volume of the sea ; for instance, at every high tide of the sea or whenever the livers are at their flood— in the one case the water having been brought in from other parts of the sea, in the other case the volume of water having been incx-eased. But neither do the increases from the rivers come on all at the same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so (they are not irregular, either), nor do they cause inundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or anywhere else. Therefore, it remains for us to find the cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under-
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ή το τῇ θαΧάττη υποκείμενου ἣ τὺ επικΧυζόμενον, μᾶλλον δὲ τὺ ύφαλον, πολὺ γἀγ εὐκινηπὸτερον καὶ μεταβοΧάς θάττους δάξασθαι δυνάμενον τὺ ἔνυγρον καὶ γὰρ τὺ πνευματικόν το πάντων των τοιούτων αίτιον πλέον ενταύθα. ἀλλ’, ὡς ἔφην, τῶν τοιούτων άπεργαστικόν ἐστι παθών το αυτά τ α1 ἐδάφη ποτὲ μὲν ἐξαίρεσθαι ποτὲ δὲ ύφίζησιν Χαμβάνειν, ον το τα μεν είναι ύψηΧά τα δὲ ἦττον* ὁ δὲ τοῦτο Χαμβάνει, νομίζων ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ποταμών συμβαίνει, τοῦτο καὶ ἐπὶ τῆ? θαΧάττης απαντάν, τὺ ἀπὸ τῶν μετεώρων τόπων είναι την ρνσιν. οὐδὲ 7δη ἄν τοὐ κατὰ Βυζάντιον ἡοῦ τὺ ἔδαφος ητιάτο, Χε<γων ύψηΧότερον το του Eνξείνον η το τῆς Προποντίδος καὶ τοῦ ὲξῆς πέλαγους, άμα καί αιτίαν προστιθείν άπο yap τῆς ἰλύος τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν ποταμών καταφερομένης πΧηρονσθαι τον βυθόν καί βραγνν γίνεσθαι, διὰ τοῦτο δὲ καὶ ρεϊν εἰς τὰ ἐκτὸς, τον δ’ αυτόν Xoyov και ἐπὶ τὴν ήμετεραν θάΧατταν σύμπασαν μεταφέρει πρός τὴν ἐκτὸς, ὼ? καὶ ταύτης μετεωρότερον τονΒαφος ποιουσης τον υποκειμένου τω ’Α,τΧαντικψ πεXάyει% καὶ γὰρ αὕτη ἐκ πολλῶν ποταμών πΧηροϋται, καὶ τὴν υποστάθμην τῆ? ἰλὑος δέχεται την άνά-λογον. ἐχρῆν οὖν καὶ τον εϊσρουν ομοιον ηίνεσθαι τῷ κατὰ Βυζάντιον τον κατά %τήΧα$ καί την Κάλπην, ἀλλὰ τούτο μεν ἐὸν ερονσι yap κάκει
1	αυτά τά, Sterrett restores, the reading of the MSS,, against the τά αυτά of Corais and subsequent editors. 1 2
1	The Rock of Gibraltar. See 3. 5. 5,
2	That is, the current of the Mediterranean should be toward the Atlantic just as that of the Euxine is toward
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but preferably the submarine flooi*. For the floor that is satuxiated with water is far more easily moved and is liable to undergo more sudden changes; for the air-element, which is the ultimate cause of all such occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not that some of the beds are high, while others are less so. Stiiato, however, assumes this, believing that what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the case of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from the high places; otherwise, be would not have suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next after the Propontis, and at the same time adding the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are being filled up by the mud which is carried down from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, on this account, the current is outward. He applies the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic Ocean; for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being filled up with silt from many rivers, and is receiving a deposit of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. It should also be true, then, that the inflow at the Pillars and Calpe1 is similar to the inflow at Byzantium.2 But I pass this point by, for people
the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be proportional to the deposits received.
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τοῦτο συμβαίνειν, ττερισττασθαι δὲ ὑπὸ των άμττώ-τεων καὶ τῶν πλημμυρίδων καὶ ἐπικρὑπτεσθαι.
6.	Ἐκεῖνο δβ πυνθάνομαι, τί εκώΧυε, πριν ἀνεῳγἐναι τὺ στόμα τὺ κατὰ Βυζάντιον, ταπεινότερου ὸν τὺ τοῦ Εὐξεἵνου ἔδαφος τοῦ τῆς Προ-
0 52 ττοντίδος καὶ τὴς ὲξῆς θαΧάττης ττΧηρωθήναι ὑπο τῶν ποταμών, εἴτε ΘάΧατταν ονσαν καὶ πρότερον εἴτε λίμνην μείζω τῆς Μαιώτιδος; εἰ γὰρ τοῦτο συγχωροϊτο, ττροσερήσομαι καλ τοῦτο· αρά ye ἡ ἐπιφάνβια τοῦ ὕδατος ἐκείνου καὶ τοῦ τῆς Προποντίδος οὐχ όντως εΐχεν, ώστε, μἐχρι μὲν ἡ αὐτὴ ἦν, μὴ βίάζεσθαε ττ ρος εκρνσιν διὰ τὴν ἐξ ἴσης ἀντέρεισιν καὶ ΘΧΐψιν, ἐπειδὴ δὲ υττερεττοΧασεν ἡ ἐντὸς, βιάσασθαι καί αττεράσα{> τὺ ττΧεονάζον ἐκ δὲ τούτου ηενεσθαι σνρρονν το ἔξω πὲλαγος τῷ ἐντός, καὶ τὴν αυτήν ετηφάνειαν ἐκείνῳ λαβεῖν, εἰτε ΘαΧαττίψ εἴτε Χιμναίω μὲν πρότερον ὅντι, ΘαΧαττίψ δὲ ύστερον, διὰ τὴν μίξιν καὶ τὴν ετηκράτειαν; εἰ γὰρ καὶ τοῦτο δώσουσιν, ἡ μὲν ἔκρυσις οὐκ ἀν κωΧύοιτο ἡ νῦν, οὐκ ἀπὸ υττερτερου δὲ ἐδάφους οὐδὲ επικλινούς, ὅπερ ἡξίου Στράτων.
7.	Ταῦτα δὲ δεῖ1 μεταφίρειν καί ἐπὶ τὴν ὅλην τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς ΘάΧατταν καί την ἐκτὸς, μὴ ἐν τοῖς ἐδάφεσι καὶ ταῖς ἐπικλίσεσιν αυτών την αίτίαν του εκρού τιθέμενους, ἀλλ’ ἐν τοῖς ττοταμοϊς* ἐπεὶ
1 δεῖ, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Eorbiger, Dubner-Muller, following; Λ. Vogel, L, Kayser, approving.
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the tides and thus escapes observation.
β. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the bed of the Euxine Sea was lower1 than that of the Propontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, wibat was there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by the rivers, whether it was previously a sea or merely a lake greater than Lake Maeotis ? If this point be conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question too : Is it not true that the water-levels of the Euxine and the Propontis were such that, so long* as they remained the same, there could be no straining for an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure were equal, but that, as soon as tlie inner sea reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged its excess water ? And is not this the reason why the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea and why it assumed the same level as the inner sea— regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it ? For if this point be granted as well as the first, the outflow that now takes place would go on just the same, but it would not be away from a higher sea-bed, or from a sloping one, as Strato contended.
7.	Now we must apply these principles to the whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic Ocean, finding the cause of the outflow not in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, but in the rivers. For according to Strato and
1 Strabo has assumed (§ 4 preceding) that the bed was higher.
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οὐκ άττίθανον κατ αυτούς, οὐδ’ εἰ τὴν ὅλην θά-Χατταν την ημετεραν Χίμνην πρὑτερον είναι συνεβαινε, πληρουμἐνην ὑπο τῶν ποταμών, ἐπι-ττοΧασασαν εκττεσειν ἔξω διὰ τῶν κατὰ %τήΧας στενών, ώς ἐκ καταράκτου· ἐπαυξομένην δ’ ἀεὶ καὶ μάΧΧον εκείνην1 την θάΧατταν σύρρουν ηενεσθαι υπ’ αὐτῆς τῷ χρόνω καὶ συνδραμεϊν εἰ? μίαν επιφάνειαν, εκθαΧαττωθηναι δὲ ταντην 2 διὰ τὴν επικράτειαν. οὐ φυσικόν δ’ ὅλως τὺ 8 τοῖς ποταμοῖς εΐκάζειν τὴν θάλατταν* οἱ μὲν 7δη φέρονται κατὰ επικλινές ρειθρον, ἡ δὲ ἀκλινὴς ἔστηκεν. οἱ δὲ πορθμοί ρευματίζονται κατ ἄλλον τρόπον, ου διὰ τὺ τὴν ἰλὺς τὴν ἐκ των ποταμών ττροσχονν τον του πέλαγους βυθόν. ἡ γὰρ πρόσχωσις περὶ αὐτὰ συνίσταται τὰ στόματα των ποταμών, olov περί μεν τα του Τστρου τὰ Χεγόμενα Χτήθη και ἡ Χκυθών ερημιά καί ό ΧαΧμυδησσός, καί ἄλλων χείμαρρων συνερ·γουντων πρὸς τούτο, ττερϊ δὲ τὰ τοῦ Φάσιδος ἡ Κολχικὴ παραλία, δίαμμος καὶ ταπεινὴ καὶ μαΧακη ουσα, περὶ δὲ τον Θερμώδοντα καὶ τον *ϊριν ὅλη Θεμί-σκνρα, τό των ’Αμαζόνων πεδίον, καὶ τῆς Χιδηνης τὺ πλέον* οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, άπαντες γὰρ μιμούνται τον Νείλου, εξηπειρουντες τον προ αυτών πόρον, οι μεν μάΧΧον, οι δὲ ἦττον* ἦττον μὲν οἱ μὴ πολλὴν καταφέροντες τὴν ἰλὑν, μάΧΧον δὲ οἱ ποΧΧην τε καί μαΧακό<γειον γωραν έπιόντες καί χείμαρρους δεχόμενοι πολλούς» ὧν ἐστι καὶ
1	ἐκείντν, Forbiger inserts.
2	τ αυτήν, Forbiger inserts; improving on Groskurd's 4 κείνην.
3	τό, Corais, for οὅτε; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; C. Muller approving.
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, overflowed, and poured its waters out through the narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall; and that the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, was finally made confluent by it, and united with it on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical science,1 however, to liken the sea to rivers ; for the rivers are carried down a sloping course, whereas the sea has no slope. But the current through the straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not due to the fact that the mud carried down by the rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting up occurs only at tlae very mouths of the rivers, as for example the so-called “ Breasts ” at the mouth of the Is ter, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— where other violent streams also contribute to this result; and, at the mouths of the Pliasis, the Colchian seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at the mouths of the Thermodon and the Iris, the whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in that they keep converting the channel just in front of them into land, some to a greater and others to a less extent; to a less extent those that do not bring down much mud, but to a greater extent those that flow for a great distance through a country with a soft soil and have many torrents as tributaries. To the
1 On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strafco as “the physicist.”
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6 Πύραμος ὁ τῇ Κιλικία πολὺ μέρος πρόσβεις, ἐφ’ ου καί λόγιον έκπεπτωκε τι τοιοῦτον*
C 53 εσσεται έσσομένοις, ὅτε Πὑμαμος ἀργυροδίνης1 η ιον α προχόων 2 ἱερὴν ἐς Κύπρον ΐκηται.
ἐκ μέσων yap των τῆς Καταονίας πεδίων ενεχθεϊς πλωτὸς καὶ διεκπαισ άμενος διὰ τῶν τοῦ Ταύρου στενών εἰ? τὴν Κιλικίαν εκδίδωσιν εἰς τον ττ ρο ταύτης τε καὶ τῆς Κὑπρου πόρον.
8.	Αίτιον δε τον μὴ φθάνειν την χοϋν εἰ? τὺ πὲλαγος προϊοϋσαν την υπο των ποταμών κατα-φερομένην το την θάΧατταν άνακόπτειν αυτήν εἰς τοὐπίσω, παλιρροούσαν φύσει, εοικε γὰρ τοῖς ν ξᾤοις, καὶ καθάπερ εκείνα συνεχώς άναπνεΐ τε καί εκπνει, τον αυτόν τρόπον και αὐτὴ ἐξ αυτής τε καί είς εαυτην συνεχώς παλινδρομικήν τινα κινούμενη κίνησιν. δῆλον8 δὲ τῷ ἐπὶ τον alyiaXod έστώτι κατά την κυμάτωσιν άμα yap κΧύζονται οι πόδες και yυμvoυvτaι καϊ πάλιν κΧύζονται, και τοῦτο συνεχώς. τῷ δὲ κΧύδωνι καί κύμα έπιτρεχεί) ὅ,4 κἂν yaXηvότaτov ή, επιφερόμενον ἔχει τινα βίον πλείω, καὶ απορρίπτει παν το άΧΧότριον είς την γῆν,
ττοΧλὺν δὲ παρὲξ ἄλα φϋκος εχευε.	(/Ζ. 9. 7)
μάλλον μεν ούν εν άνέμψ συμβαίνει τοῦτο, ἀλλὰ
1 apyypotivrjs, Meineke, for εόρυοδίνης; C. Muller, L. Kayser, approving .	2 προχὅ^ν, Sterrett, for προχἐων.
a δῆλον, Casaubon, for ὅ^λοῖ; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, approving.
4	ὅ, Casaubon inserts, after ἐπιτρίχει; Groskurd, Meineke, Porbiger, following; Corais, 0. Miiller, approving.
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latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added much land to Cilicia, and it is to this fact that the following oracle refers:	Men that are yet to be
will experience this at the time when the Py ramus of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its course as a navigable stream from the midst of the plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between Cilicia and Cyprus.
,8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its forward course1 is that the sea, which is naturally refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like animated beings, and, just as they inhale and exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion that proceeds from itself and returns to itself unremittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands on the beach at the time when the waves break; for no sooner are one’s feet washed than they are left bare by the waves, and then again they are washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter out upon the land—“ and easteth much tangle out along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a greater extent when there is wind, yet it occurs
1 It has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The following illustration concerning the action of the waves does not mean that the alluvium, cannot eventually build its way over the whole bottom of the sea—a possibility admitted by Strabo in § 9.
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καὶ ἐν νηνεμία /cal iv ἀπογα/οις πνεύμασιν* οὐδὲν γὰρ ήττον ἐπὶ γῆν φέρεται το κύμα ὑπεναντίως τῷ άνέμψ, ὼ? ἀν ἰδίαν τινα τῆς θαλάττης κίνησιν συριανού μεν ον αυτή. Τοιοῦτον δὲ καὶ τὺ
ἀμφὶ δὲ τ’ ἄκρα?
/cvprov εον κορνφονται, αποπτύει δ’ ἁλος άχνην	(J7. 4. 425)
καὶ το
ηϊόνες βοόωσιν ερευηομένης ἁλὸς ἔξω.1 (7ἰ. 17.265)
9.	Ή μὲν οὖν ἔφοδος τοῦ κύματος εχει τινα βίαν, ωστ άπωθεισθαι το άΧΧοτριον. καί δὴ καί κάθαρσίν τινα της θαΧάττης τ αυτήν φασι, καθ’ ὴν καὶ τὰ νέκρα σώματα και τα ναυάγια είς γῆν έκκν μαίνεται. ἡ δ’2 ἀναχώρησις οὐκ ἔχει τοσαύ-την βίαν, ώστε νεκρόν η ξύλον ἣ τὺ κουφότατου, φεΧΧόν, υπό τον κύματος είς γην άναβΧηθέντα εκ των πλησίον αυτής τόπων είς τό πέΧαγος προπεσειν νποΧειφθέντα υττο του κύματος.3 οὔτω δὴ και την χονν καί το συν αυτή τεθοΧωμένον νΒωρ εκκνμαίνεσθαι συμβαίνει, καὶ τον βάρους άμα σννεργονντος, ὧστε θᾶττον κατενεχθηναι πρὸς τὴν γῆν κάτω, πρὶν εἰς τὺ πρόσω πεΧαψσαι. καί yap ή του ττοταμού βία παύεται, μικρόν ττροεΧθούσα τον στόματος. οὔτω μὲν οὐν ἐνδὲ-
1	The words Τοιουτον . . . αλὅς εξω are deleted by Meineke on ^ the ground that they prove the contrary of what the writer desires; C. Miiller approving.
2	δ*, Meineke, for τ’.
3	The MSS. have ἄστε vcKpbv . . . virb τον κύματος els γῆν αναβληθηναι, οϋτω δε καί των πλησίον αυτής τόττων els rb πέλαγος προσπεσεῖν νποληφθόντων όπὅ του κύματος, without meaning. Attempts at a reconstitution of the passage have been made
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both when there is a calm and when the winds blow from the land; for the wave is carried to the land none the less even against the wind, as though it were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea’s own motion. This is what Homer means when lie says: “And goeth with arching crest about the promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar/’ and “ The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches forth.”
9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, in fact, a “ purging1” of the sea—a process by which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb has not power sufficient to draw back into the deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have been cast by the wave upon the land) from the places on the shore that are near the sea, where the)?· have been stranded by the waves. And so it comes about that both the silt and the water fouled by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the silt cooperating with the wave, so that the silt is precipitated to the bottom near the land before it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short distance beyond the mouth. So, then, it is possible
1 Catharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the soul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect of tragedy upon the emotions, or (3) as a medical term for various bodily discharges.
by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C. Miiller, A. Miller, Madvig, and A. Vogel. That by A. Vogel has been adopted and placed into the text above. But none isjreally satisfactory.
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χεται προσχωσθήναι τ ο πὲλαγος πᾶν, ἀπὸ τῶν αιψάλών ἀρξάμενον, ἂν συνεχείς ἔχῃ τὰς ἐκ τῶν ποταμών επιρρνσεις. Τοῦτο δ’ ἄν σνμβαίη, κὰν τον %αρΒονίου πέλαγους βαθύτερον ύποθώμεθα 54 τόν Πὸντον, ὅπερ λέγεται τῶν άναμετρηθεντων βαθύτατον, χΐλίων που όρηυιών, ως Ποσβιδώνιός φησι.
10. Τὴν μὲν οὐν τοιαύτην aiTioXoyiav ήττον αν τις άποΒέζαιτο* μάλλον δ’ ἀπὺ τῶν φανερω-τερών καί των καθ' ημέραν τρόπον τινά όρωμενών αναπτεον τον λόγον, καὶ γὰρ κατακλυσμοί . . .1 και σεισμοί καί άναφυσήματα και άνοιΒήσεις 2 τῆς ύφάΧον γῆς μετεωρίζουσι και την θάλατταν, αι δὲ συνιζήσεις ταπεινοϋσιν αυτήν. οὐ γὰρ μνΒροι μεν άνενεχθήναι Βύνανται καλ μικραϊ νήσοι, μεγάλαι δ’ οὓ· οὐδὲ νήσοι μεν, ήπειροι δ’ οὔ. ομοίως δὲ καὶ συνιζήσεις και μικραϊ καί μεγάλαι yevoivT ἄν, εἴπερ καὶ χάσματα και καταπόσεις χωρίων καί κατοικιών, ώς ἐπὶ Βοὑρας τε καὶ Bi ζώνης καὶ αΧΚων πΧειόνων, ὑπο σεισμού ηενεσθαι φασι* καὶ τὴν 2ικβΧίαν οὐδὲν τι μάλλον ἀπορρῶγα τῆς ’Ιταλίας είκάζοι τις αν, ἣ ἀνα-βΧηθεϊσαν υπό του Αιτναίου π ν ρος εκ βυθού συμμειναι* ωσαύτως δὲ και τὰς Αιπαραίων νήσους και Πιθηκούσσας.
1 Α. Miller points out that something has fallen out after or before κατακλυσμοί, because it is absurd to say κατακλυσμοί . . , μβτ^ωρίζουσι καί τἡν ὅάλατταν, and the statement contradicts the argument of the paragraph above.
3	ανοιδἡσεις, Meineke, for άπο^δἡσεις; Forbiger, C. Miiller, A. Miller, Tozer, following.
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for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers uninterruptedly. And this would be the result even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— about one thousand fathoins, as Poseidonius states.
10.	However, one might be rather disinclined to accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for me to bring my discussion into closer connection with things that are more apparent to the senses and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground raise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that burning masses may be raised aloft, and small islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands may thus appear, but not continents. And in a similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both great ones and small, may also occur, if it be true, as people say, that yawning abysses and en-gulfments of districts and villages have been caused by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura and Bizone and several other places; and as for Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained there1 ; and the same is true both of the Lipari Islands and the Pithecussae.
1 But compare 6. 1.6, where Strabo discusses this subject again and leaves a different impression.
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11.	Ὀ δ’ ούτως ἡδὺς έστιν, ώστε καί μαθηματικός ων οὐδὲ την Άρχιμήδονς βέβαιοι δόξαν, οτι φησιν εκείνος εν τοΐς ττερϊ των οχονμένων, παντὸς vypov καθεστηκότος καί μένοντος την επιφάνειαν σφαιρικήν είναι, σφαίρας ταντο κέντρον εχονσης τη γῇ. ταύτην yap την δόξαν αποδέχονται πάντες οι μαθημάτων πως άψά-μενοι. εκείνος δὲ τὴν εντός θάλατταν, καίπερ μίαν οΰσαν, ως φησιν, ον νομίζει νπο μίαν επιφάνειαν τετάχθαι, ἀλλ,’ οὐδ’ ἐν1 τοῖς σύνεγγυς τἀποις. και μάρτυρας ηε της τοιαντης άμα-βίας αρχιτέκτονας ανδρας ποιείται, καίτοι 1 2 των μαθηματικών καί την αρχιτεκτονικήν μέρος της μαθηματικής άποφηναμένων. φησι yap και Δημητρών διακόπτειν έπιχειρησαι τον των ΤΙεΧοπον-νησίων ισθμόν προς το παρασχεΐν διάπΧονν τοίς στόΧοις, κωΧυθηναι δ’ ὕπό των αρχιτεκτόνων άναμετρησάντων καί άπayyειXάvτωv μετεωροτέραν την εν τω Κορινθιακω κόΧπφ θάΧατταν της κατά Κεγχρεάς είναι, ώστε, ει διακόψειε το μεταξύ χωρίον, έπικΧυσθηναι αν άπαντα τον περί Αίγιναν πόρον καί αυτήν τὴν3 Α3iyivav καὶ4 τὰς πλησίον νήσους, καί μηδὲ τον διάπΧονν αν yενέσθαι χρήσιμον. διά δὲ τούτο καί τους εύρί-
1	ἐν, Corais inserts.
2	καίτοι, Corais. for καί, following Β and L
8 τἡν, Cobet inserts, before Αίγιναν (Corais reads καί τἡν Αίγιναν, omitting αότἡν, as in editions before Kramer).
4	avrds, before ras, Kramer prefers to delete; Meineke deletes; C. Muller approving.
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11. But Eratosthenes is so simple that, although he is a mathematician, he will not even confirm the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in liis treatise On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every liquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, the sphere having the same centre as the earth1—a doctrine that is accepted by every one wlio has studied mathematics at all. And so, although Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean Sea is one continuous sea, yet lie does not believe that it has been brought under a law of one continuous surface, even in places that lie close together. And as authorities for such an ignorant opinion as this he summons engineers, although the mathematicians have declared that engineering is a branch of mathematics. For he says that Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage for his fleets, but was prevented by the engineers, after they had taken measurements and reported to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should cut through the intervening land, the whole strait about Aegina, Aegina itself, and the neighbouring islands would be submerged, and the canal would not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that this is the reason why the narrow straits have
1 Chapter 1, Theorem 2: “Of every liquid body perfectly
at restj the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre
as the earth.” Archimedes says 1 * * 4‘spheroidal,” and not
4‘spherical” as Strabo quotes him; but Archimedes used bis term in the literal and not the geometrical sense, and the term is equivalent to “spherical” when it is applied to “a liquid body perfectly at rest” Compare the use of “spheroidal” by Strabo himself on page 41.
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πους ροώδεις εἶναι, μάλιστα δὲ τον κατὰ Σικελίαν πορθμόν, ον φησιν όμοιοπαθεΐν ταΐς κατὰ τον ωκεανόν πλημμυρίσι τε καὶ άμπώτεσι* δὶς1 γὰρ μεταβάΧΧειν τον ρονν εκάστης ημέρας καὶ ννκτός, καὶ1 2 3 καθάπερ τον ωκεανόν δι? μὲν πΧημμνρειν, O 55 δὶς δὲ άναγωρεΐν. τῇ μὲν οὐν πλημμυρίδι ὁμολογεῖν τὸν ἐκ τοῦ Τυρρηνικοῦ πέλαγους εἰς τὺ Έ,ικεΧικόν καταφερόμενον ως αν εκ μετεωροτέρας επιφάνειας, ον δὴ καὶ κατιόντα όνομάζεσθαι, όμοΧο^ειν δ’ ὅτι καὶ κατὰ τον αυτόν καιρόν ἄρχεται τε καὶ παύεται καθ* ον αἱ πλημμυρίδες* ἄρχεται μὲν γὰρ περὶ τὴν ἀνατολὴ ν τῆς σελἡνης καὶ τὴν δὑσιν, λήγει δ’ ὅταν συναπτή τῇ μεσουρανήσει έκατέρα, τῇ τε ὑπὲρ γῆς καὶ τῇ ὑπο γἡγ τῇ δὲ 3 άμττώτει τον εναντίον, ον 4 εξ ιόντα καΧεϊ-σθαι, ταῖς μέσονρανησεσι της σελἡνης άμφοτέραις συναρχόμενον,5 καθάπερ αι άμπώτεις, ταΐς δὲ συνάψεσι ταῖς πρός τὰς άνατοΧάς και δύσεις παυόμενου.
12. Περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν πΧημμνρίΒων καϊ των άμπώτεων είρηκασιν ίκανώς Τίοσειδώνιός τε καί ’Αθηνόδωρος· περὶ δὲ τῆς τῶν πορθμών παΧιρ-ροίας, έγόντων και αυτών φνσικώτερον λόγον ἣ 6 κατὰ τὴν νῦν υπόθεσιν, τοσοϋτον είπεΐν άπο'χρη, οτι οὔθ’7 εἷς τρόπος τον ροώδεις είναι τους
1	τε, Meineke deletes, before γάρ ; C. Muller approving.
2	καί, Corais inserts, before καθάπερ.
3	δἐ, Corais, for τε; Groskurd, following; C. Muller
approving. 4 ὅν, Corais inserts; all following.
5	συναρχάμενον, Madvig, for Ιναρχόμενον.
6	ἡ, Corais inserts, before κατά, and punctuates after όπὅ^εσιν; Meineke following ; C. Muller approving.
7	o#0*, Corais, for ουδἐ; Meineke, C. Miiller, approving.
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strong currents, and in particular the strait off Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a inanner similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for the current changes twice within the course of every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods twice a day and falls twice a day. Now corresponding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water-level—and indeed this is called the “ descending ” current—and this current corresponds to the flood-tides in that it begins and ends at the same time that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops when the moon attains either meridian, namely, the meridian above the earth or that below the earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called the “ascending” current—which begins when the moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, and stops when the moon attains the points of her rising and setting.
12.	Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have satisfactorily treated the question of the flow and ebb of the tides; but concerning the refluent currents of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes deeper into natural science than comports with the purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say that neither does one principle account for the straits’ having currents, the principle by which
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πορθμούς, ο γε κατ’ είδος* ον yap αν 6 μεν Σικελικός δὶς έκάστης ημέρας μετέβαΧΧεν, ώς οὐτός φησιν, ὁ δὲ Χαλκιδικὸς επτάκις, ὁ δὲ κατὰ Βυζάντιον οὐδὲ μετέβαΧΧεν, ἀλλὰ διετέλει τον εκρουν μόνον ἔχων τον ἐκ τοῦ Ποντικού πέλαγους εἰ? τὴν Προποντίδα, ὡς δὲ Γ/Ιππαρχο ς ιστορεί, καί μονάς ποτε ἐποιεῖτο* οὔτ’ εἰ τρόπος εΐς εἴη, τ αυτήν αν εγρι την αίτίαν, ἣν φησιν ό ’Ερατοσθένης, ὅτι ἡ ἐφ’ έκάτερα θάλαττα ἄλλην καὶ ἄλλην επιφάνειαν ἔ%61· οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν ποταμών τοῦτο yevoir αν, ει μη καταράκτας ἔχοιεν εχοντες δὲ οὐ παΧιρροοΰσιν, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τὺ ταπεινότερου ἀεὶ φέρονται. καὶ τοῦτο ὅ6 συμβαίνει Βία το κεκΧι-μένον είναι το ρεύμα καί την επιφάνειαν αυτόν. πέλαγους δὲ τίς ἀν φαίη κεκΧιμένην επιφάνειαν; καί μάΧιστα κατά, τὰς σφαιροποιούσας υποθέσεις τα τέτταρα σώματα, α δὴ καὶ στοιχειά φαμεν. ὦστ’ οὐχ ὅτι πάΧιρροοΰντας, άΧΧ’ οὐδὲ καθεστώ-τ ας καί μένοντας, σνρροίας μεν εν αύτοις οΰσης, μη μιας δὲ επιφάνειας, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν ύψηΧοτέρας, τῆς δὲ ταπεινοτέρας.1 ου yap ώσπερ ή γῆ κατὰ ἔξιν ἐσχημάτισται στερεά οὖσα, ὧστε καὶ κοιλάδάς ἔχειν σνμμενονσας καί αναστήματα, οντω καί το ὓδωρ, ἀλλ’ αὐτῇ τῇ κατὰ τὺ βάρος ροπή την
1 The editors transfer α>στ ουχ . . . ταπεινοτἐρας to a position before πέλαγους. Jones follows both reading and order of the MSS.
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they are classified as straits (for if that were the case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while the sbrait at Byzantium makes no change at all but continues to have its outflow only from the Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus reports, even stands still sometimes), nor, if one principle should account for the currents, would the cause be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that the two seas on the sides of a strait have different levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the rivers either, except when they have cataracts; but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, but i*un continuously toward the lower level. And this, too, results on account of the fact that the stream and its surface are inclined. But who would say that a sea-surface is inclined ? And particularly in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies (which, of course, we also call “ elements ” x) are made spheres. And so not only is a strait not refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still without any current at all, since, although there is a confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the other lower. The case of the water, indeed, is not the same as that of the earth, which, being solid in character, has taken shape accordingly; and therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and elevations as well ; but the water, through the mere 1
1	A Pythagorean doctrine: “The bodies of the four elements” (water, earth, air, and fire) “are spherical, fire only excepted, whose figure is conical” (Plutarch, De Placitis Philoaophorum 1. 14).
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οχησιν ἐπὶ τῆ? γῆς ποιείται, καὶ τοιαύτην λαμβάνει τὴν επιφάνειαν, οίαν ὀ Ἀρχιμήδης φησίν.
13.	Ἐπιφἐρει δὲ τοῖς περὶ τοῦ Ἀμμωνος καὶ τῆς Αἰγὑπτου ρηθεΐσιν, ὅτι δοκοίη καὶ τὺ Κάσιον ορος περικλυζεσθαι θαλάττῃ, καὶ πάντα τον τόπον, ὅπου νῦν τὰ καλούμενα Γέρρα καθ’ ἕκαστα,1 τεναγίζειν σννάτττοντα τφ τῆ? ’Ερυθρᾶς κόΧπφ, συνελθοὑσης δὲ τῆς θαλάττης άποκαΧυφθήναι. τὺ δὴ τεναγίζειν τον Χεχθέντα τόπον συνάπτοντα 56 τῷ τῆς Ἐρυθρᾶς κοΧπω, ἀμφίβολον ἐστιν ἐπειδὴ τὺ συνάπτειν σημαίνει καί το σύνεγγυς καὶ τὺ ἡναὑειν, ὧστε, εἰ ὕδατα εῶμ σύρρουν είναι θάτερον θατέρφ. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν δέχομαι2 τὺ σννεγγίζειν τὰ τενάγη τη Ερυθρά θαλάττῃ, εως ἀκμὴν εκέκΧειστο τὰ κατὰ τὰς 2τήλας στενά, εκραγέντων δὲ τὴν άναχώρησιν γενέσθαι, ταπεινω-θείσης τῆς ήμετέρας θαλάττης διὰ τὴν κατὰ τὰς 2τήλας εκρυσιν. ''Ιππαρχο? δὲ εκδεξάμενος το συνάπτειν ταὐτὸν τῷ σύρρουν γενέσθαι την ήμε-τέραν θαΚατταν τη Ἐρυθρᾴ διὰ τὴν πΧηρωσιν, αίτιάται τί δη ποτε ούχι τη κατά τὰς 2τήλας έκρύσει μεθισταμένη ἐκεῖσε ἡ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θάλαττα συμμεθίστα και την σύρρουν αυτή γενομένην την
1	τε, after εκαστα, Corais omits ; so Meineke.
2	καί, Corais deletes, after δέχομαι; A. Miller approving. 1
1 A little town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. Casius ; not the Arabian Gerrha.
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influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and assumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it does.
13.	Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about Ammon and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius was once washed by the sea, and also that all the region where the so-called Gerrha1 now is, was in every part covered with shoal-water since it was connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it became uncovered when the seas2 caine together. Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned was covered with shoal-water since it was connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, for “ to be connected with” means either 'fto come near to” or “to touch so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one body of water is confluent with another. My interpretation, however, is that the shoal-waters “ came near to ” the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after the narrows had been broken through, the retirement of the shoal-water took place because the level of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparchus, interpreting the phrase ce to be connected with ” to be the same thing as “to become confluent with,” that is, that our Mediterranean Sea “ became confluent with ” the Red Sea because of its being filled up with water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is that, at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, underwent its change in that direction, it did not also cause the Red Sea, which had become confluent
2	The Atlantic and the Mediterranean.
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Ἐρυθράν, καὶ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ διὑμεινεν ἐπιφανείᾳ, μὴ ταπεινούμένη* καί yap κατ αυτόν Ερατοσθένη την έκτος θάλατταν άπασαν σύρρονν είναι, ὧστε καὶ την εσπέρων καί την Ἐρυθρὰν θάλατταν μίαν εἶναι, τοῦτο δ’ είπών έπιφέρει τὺ ακόλουθον, το το αυτό νγος ἔχειν τήν τε ἔξω Στηλών θάλατταν καί την Ερυθραν καί ἔτι τὴν ταύτῃ yeyovvcav σύρρονν.
14.	Ἀλλ’ οὕτ’ είρηκέναι τούτο φησιν Ερατοσθένης, το σύρρονν yεyovέvaι κατὰ τὴν πλήρωσιν τη Ερυθρά, άλλα σννεγ ηίσαι μόνον, οὔτ’ άκολονθειν τη μια καί σννεγει θαλάττη το αυτό ύψος ἔχειν καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν επιφάνειαν, ωσπερ^ οὐδὲ τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς, καὶ νὴ Δια τὴν κατὰ τὺ Λέχαιον καί την περί Κεγχρεάς. ὅπερ καὶ αντος ό ° Ιππαρχος έτησημαίνεται ἐν τῷ πρὸς αυτόν λόγῳ· εἰδὼς οὐν τὴν δόξαν αυτού τοιαύτην ἰδίᾳ τι προς αυτόν λεγέτω, καί μη ἐξ ετοίμου λαμβανέτω, ως αρα ο φήσας μίαν είναι την ἔξω θάλατταν σύμφησι καί οτι μία ἐστὶν αυτής ή έταφάνεια.
15.	Ψει/δἣ δ’ εἶναι φήσας την ἐπὶ τοῖς Βελφΐσιν επιγραφήν Πυρηναίων θεωρών αιτίαν άποδίδωσιν ου πιθανήν, οτι ή μεν τής Κυρήνης κτίσις εν χρόνοις φέρεται μνημονευομένοις, το δὲ μαντεῖον οὐδεὶς μέμνηται ἐπὶ θαλάττη ποτὲ ύπάρξαν. τι 1 * 3
1	That is, the gulfs of Corinth and Aegina, west and east,
respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth.
3	That is at the oracle of Ammon. See page 181.
3	The dolphin was to the Greeks the symbol of a seaport town. It would seem to us that the ambassadors from Cyrene set up the dolphin as a symbol of their own town,
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with it, to make the same change, and why in the world the Red Sea continued at the same level instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean ? For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea, too, winch has become confluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level.
14.	But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come near to it; and, besides, that it does not follow from the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum and those about Cenchreae 1 have not. This very point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against Eratosthenes; since, then, lie knows that such is the opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says the exterior sea is one. he at the same time affirms also that its level is everywhere the same.
15.	Again, when Hipparchus says that the inscription on the dolphins,2 made by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason when he says that although the founding of Cyrene falls within historical times, yet no historian has recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea.3
and that it had no bearing on the question whether or not the oracle of Ammon was once on the seashore.
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7ὰρ εἰ μηΒεϊς μὲν ιστορεί, ἐκ δὲ τῶν τεκμηρίων, ἐξ ὧν είκάζομεν παράΧιόν ποτε τον τόπον ηενεσθαι, οἶ τε δελφῖνες άνετεθησαν και ἡ επιγραφή ij ενετό υπό Πυρηναίων θεωρών; συηχωρήσας δὲ τῷ μετεωρισμφ τοῦ ἐδάφους συμμετεωρισθείσαν καὶ τὴν ΘάΧατταν ἐπικλύσαι τοὺς μἐχρι τοῦ C 57 μαντείου τόπους, πλέον τι1 ἀπὸ θαΧάττης Βιέχοντας των τρισχιΧιων σταδίων, ον συγχωρεῖ τον μἐχρι τοσοντου μετεωρισμόν, ὧστε καὶ τὴν Φάρον ὅλην καΧυφθηναι καί τα πολλὰ τῆς Αἰγύπτου, ὧσπερ οὐχ ικανού ὄντος τοῦ τοσοντου ύψους καί ταύτα ἐπικλύσαι, φησας δε, εἴπερ επεπΧηρωτο ἐπὶ τοσούτον ἡ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θάλαττα πριν τὺ ἔκρηγμα το κατά Έ,τηΧας ηενέσθαι, ἐφ’ οσον εϊρηκεν 6 ’Ερατοσθένης, χρῆναι καὶ τὴν Λιβύην πάσαν καί τῆ? Ευρώπης τὰ πολλὰ καὶ τῆ? ’Ασίας κεκαΧύφθαι πρότερον, τούτους επιφέρει, διότι και ὁ Πόντος τῷ ’Αδρίᾳ σύρρους ἀν υπήρξε κατά τινας τόπους, άτε δὴ τοῦ ’Ίστρου ἀπο τῶν κατα τον Πόντον τόπων σχιζόμενου και ρέοντος εἰς έκατέραν την ΘάΧατταν διὰ τὴν θέσιν της χώρας. ἀλλ’ οὔτ’ ἀπὸ των κατά τον Πόντον μερών ό Τ στ ρος τάς άρχάς εχει, ἀλλὰ τάναντία από των υπέρ τον ΆΒρίου ορών, οντ είς εκατεραν την ΘάΧατταν ρει, ἀλλ’ εἰς τον Πόντον μόνον, σχίζεται τε προς αὐτοῖς μόνον τοῖς στόμασι. κοινήν Βέ τινα τών προ αυτού τισιν άηνοιαν ταυ την ηηνόηκεν, ύποΧαβούσιν είναι τινα ομώνυμον τῷ νΙστρῳ ποταμόν έκβάΧΧοντα εἰς τον Ἀδρίαν άπεσχισμόνον αυτού, ἀφ’ ου και τὺ γένος
1 τι, Τ. G. Tucker, for ἡ.
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and yet, according to the evidence on which we base the conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene ? Again, although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the elevation of the sea to such a point that both the whole island of Pharos and the greater part of Egypt were covex-ed—just as though so high an elevation of the sea were not sufficient to inundate these districts too ! And again, after saying that if, before the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in some places, for the reason that the Ister,1 as he supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hipparchus is shared with him by some of his predecessors, who supposed that there was a river of the same name as the Ister, which branched off from it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe
1 The Danube.
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’Ιστρων,1 δι ον φέρβται, λαβεῖν τὴν ττροσΎ]ηορίαν> και τον Ιάσονα ταύτῃ ποιήσασθαι τον ίκ των Ίίολχων ανάττΧονν.
16.	Πρὸς δὲ τὴν άθανμαστίαν των τοιοντων μβτα-βοΧών, οϊας βφαμεν αίτιας elvai των έιηκΧνσεων και των τοιοντων τταθών, οια βϊρηται τὰ κατα την Σικελίαν καὶ τὰς ΑίόΧον νήσους καϊ ΤΙιθηκονσσας, ἄξιον τταραθβιναι καί αΧΧα πλείω τῶν ἐν έτέροις τοττοις οντων ἣ yevoμέvωv ομοίων τοντοις. άθρόα yap τα τοιαντα παραδείγματα πρὸ οφθαΧμων τοθέντα παυσει τὴν βκττΧηξιν. νυνὶ δὲ τὺ αηθβς 1 2 3 ταράττβι την αϊσθησιν καί δβίκννσιν άττβιρίαν των φνσοι συμβαινοντων καί τον βίου τταντός, οἷον εἴ τις λἀγοι τὰδ περὶ Θήραν καί Θηρασίαν νήσους ίδρνμένας ἐν τῷ μεταξὺ πόρω Κρήτης καὶ τῆς Πυρηναίας, ων η % ή ρα μητρόττοΧις ἐστι τῆς Κυρήνης, καὶ την Αίγυπτον καὶ πολλὰ μὲρη τοιαντα της Ἐλλάδος. ἀνὰ μέσον yap Θήρας και θηρασίας έκττβσονσαι φX6y€ς ἐκ τοῦ πελάγου? ἐφ’ ημέρας τέτταρας,4 ὧστε ττασαν ζβϊν καί φXέyeσθaι την θάΧατταν, άνβφνσησαν κατ ὀλίγον έξαιρο-μένην ως αν opyaviKως καί σνντιθβμένην ἐκ μύδρων νήσον έττέχονσαν δώδβκα σταδίων την περίμετρον.
1	*1στρων, Meineke, for ’'ϊστρον.
2	νυνί ὅε τὅ ά7}0€5, Xylander, for νυν ει δε τό αλη64$ ; editors following.
3	τά, Groskurd, for τάς; Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following.
4	τἐσταρας, Meineke, for τἐσσαρας.
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, got their appellation from it, and that it was by this route that Jason made his return voyage from the land of tlie Colchians.
16.	Now, in order to promote the virtue of not marvelling1 at such changes as I have declared to be responsible for deluges and for such operations of nature as I have spoken of1 2 in the case of Sicily, the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, it is worth while to set forth still other instances of things similar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, in other regions. For if a large number of such instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to one’s amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of natural occurrences and of the conditions of life generally; for instance, suppose one should tell the story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of Egypt, and of many such places in Greece. For midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke forth from the sea and continued for four days, so that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires cast up an island which was gradually elevated as though by levers and consisted of burning masses— an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum-
1	Compare Horace’s “Nil admirari” (Epist 6). Also 1. 3. 21 (below); and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8. 23 and 5. 29. 87. The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the virtue of £< marvelling at nothing.” Strabo’s present purpose is, by heaping up instances of marvellous occurrences, to promote that virtue in the student of geography, and thus to remove doubt and encourage the scientific spirit.
2	Page 199.
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μετὰ δὲ τὴν παύλαν τοῦ πάθους ἐθάρρησαν πρώτοι Ῥὁδιοι θαΧαττοκρατονντες βττιπροσ-ττΧενσαι τῷ τόττω, καὶ Ποσειδῶνος Ἀσφαλίου 58 ἱερὸν ιΒρνσασθαι κατ α την νήσον. ἐν δὲ τῇ Φοινική φησὶ Π οσειδώνιος γενομενου σεισμού καταττοθήναι πόλιν ιΒρνμίνην υπέρ 'ΖιΒόνος, καὶ αυτής δὲ ]£ιδὸνος σχεδὸν τι τὰ δύο μἐρη πεσεῖν, ἀ\λ’ οὐκ άθρόως, ώστε μὴ ποΧύν φθόρον ανθρώπων γβνέσθαι* τὺ δ’ αὐτὸ πάθος καὶ επὶ τὴν Συρίαν οΧην διὲτεινε, μβτρίως δἐ πως. Βιέβη δὲ καὶ ἐπί τινας νήσους τ ας τε Κυκλάδας καὶ τὴν Εὕβοίαν, ὧστε τῆ? Ἀρεθούσης (ἔπτι δ’ ἐν Χαλκίδι κρήνη) τὰς πηγὰς άττοτυφΧωθήναι, σνχναϊς δ’ ήμέραις ύστερον άναβΧνσαι κατ ἄλλο στόμιον, μὴ παύβσθαι δὲ σειομἐνην τὴν νήσον κατο, μέρη, πρὶν ἣ 'χάσμα γῆς άνοιχθϊν ἐν τῷ ΑηΧάντψ πβδίῳ ητηΧον Βιαττνρου ττοταμον ἐξήμεσε.
17.	Πολλών δὲ συναγωγὰς	ττοιησαμένων
τοιαντας, ἀρκέσει τὰ ὕπό τοῦ Χκηψίου Αημητρίον συνημμένα οίκείως τταρατεθεντα. μνησθεϊς γὰρ τῶν ἐπὼν τούτων,
κροννω δ’ ικανόν καΧΧιρρόω, ἔνθα τε πηγαὶ δοιαὶ άναίσσουσι ΧκαμάνΒρον Βινήεντος. ἡ μὲν γάρ θ’ ὓδατι λιαρφ, ἡ δ’ Ιτἑρη θἐρεὶ ττ ρο pee ι είκυϊα χαΧάζη,
(Α 22.147)
οὐκ ἐᾴ θαυμάζειν, εἰ νῦν ἡ μὲν τοῦ ψυχρόν ὕδατος μένει πηγή, ἡ δὲ τοῦ θερμού ούχ οράται, δεῖν γάρ φησιν αΐτιάσθαι την βκθΧιψιν τον 214
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ference. After the cessation of the eruption, the Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios,1 And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no considerable destruction of human life took place. The same operation of nature extended also over the whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, though after many days they gushed up at another inouth, and the island did not cease from being shaken in some part or other until a chasm in the earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited forth a river of fiery lava.
17.	Though many writers have made collections of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: “"And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scainander; the one floweth with warm water, while the other in summer floweth forth like hail ”; and then he does not allow us to marvel if at the present time the spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of hot water is no longer visible. For, says he, we must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot
1	Poseidon, “Securer” of travel by sea, and of the foundations of the earth.
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θερμού ὕδατος, μιμνήσκεται δὲ προς ταῦτα τῶν ὑπὸ Αημοκλέους λεγομένων, σεισμούς τινας μεγάλους τοὺς μὲν πάλαι περὶ Λυδίαν γενομένους καὶ Ιωνίαν μέχρι τῆ? Τρῳάδος Ιστορούντος, ὑφ’ ὦν καὶ κῶμαι κατεπόθησαν καὶ Ίίόίπυλος κατεστράφη, κατά την Ταντάλου βασιλείαν. καὶ ἐξ ἐλῶν λίμναι εγένοντο, την δὲ Τροίαν ἐπἐκλυσε κῦμα. ἡ δὲ Φάρος ἡ κατ’ Αίγυπτον ἦν ποτε πελαγία, νῦν δὲ τρόπον τινα χερρόνησος γέγονεν* ώς δ’ αὕτως καὶ Τόρος καὶ Κλαζομεναί, ημών δ’ επιΒη μουντών ἐν ’Αλεξάνδρειά τῇ πρὸς ΑΙγνπτω, περὶ Πηλούσιον καὶ τὺ Κάσιον ορος μετεωρισθέν το πέλαγος ἐπἐκλυσε τὴν γῆν καὶ νήσον ἐποίησε το ορος, ὧστε πλωτήν γενέσθαι τὴν παρὰ τὺ Κάσιον οδόν την ἐς Φοινίκην. οὐδὲν οὐν θαυμαστόν, οὐδ’ εἴ ποτε διαστὰς <5 Ισθμός ἣ ίζημα λαβών ὁ διείργω ν το Αἰγύπτιον πέλαγος ἀπὸ τῆς Ἐρυθρᾶς θαλάττης άποφανει πορθμόν, καὶ σύρρουν ποιήσει την εκτός θάλατταν τη1 ἐντός, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ κατὰ τὰς ^Ηρακλἐους στηλας πορθμού συνέβη, εϊρηται δὲ περὶ τῶν τοιούτων τινα καί εν άρχαις της πραγματείας, α δεῖ σνμφέρειν εἰς ὲν καὶ τὴν πίστιν Ισχνράν κατασκευάζειν των τε της φύσεως έργων καί των ἄλλως γινομένων μεταβολών,
18.	Τόν τε Πειραιᾶ νησιάζοντα πρότερον και O 59 πέραν της ακτής κείμενον ούτως φασὶν όνομα-
1	τῆ, Corais, for της, before ἐντός; Meineke following; C. Muller approving.
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water.1 And he recalls on this point the words of Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, some of which long ago took place about Lydia and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and by their action not only were villages swallowed up, but Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos was once an island of tlie sea, but now it has become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the country and made an island of the mountain, so that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even if, at some time, the isthmus should be parted asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make the outer sea confluent with the inner,2 just as happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of Heracles. I have already said something about such things at the beginning of this tireatise 3; and all these instances must needs contribute to one result, namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of nature and also in the changes that are being brought to pass by other agencies.
18.	And as for the Peiraeus, it was because the Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “over against4” the mainland, they say, that it got the
1	See 13. 1. 43, where Strabo again refers to these springs.
2	Compare the Suez Canal. i ], 3. 4.	4 Peran.
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σθήναι* υπεναντίος δ’ ἡ Λευκὰς Κορινθίων τον Ισθμόν διακοψάντων νήσος γέγονεν, ἀκτὴ πρότερον ουσα* περὶ ταύτης γάρ φασι λέγειν τον Ααέρτην,
οἷος Νήρικον1 εΐΧον ευκτίμενον πτοΧίεθρον, ακτήν ήπειροiom	(Od. 24. 377)
ἐνταῦθα μὲν δὴ διακοπαὶ χειρότμητοι γεγόνασιν, ἀλλαχόθι δὲ προσχώσεις ἣ γεφυρώσεις, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῆς πρὸς Χυρακούσαις νήσου νυν μὲν γέφυρα ἐστιν ἡ συνάτττουσα αυτήν προς τὴν ήπειρον, πρότερον δὲ χῶμα, ὦς φησιν ’Ίβυκος, Χογαίου Χιθον, ὸν καλεῖ εκΧεκτον. Βοῦρα δὲ καὶ Ἑλίκη, ἡ μὲν ὑπὸ χάσματος, ἡ S’ ὑπο κύματος ήφανίσθη. περὶ Μεθὧνην δὲ τὴν iv τῷ Ἑρμιονικῴ κὁλπῳ όρος 1 2 ἔπταστάδιον τὺ ὗψυς άνεβΧήθη γενηθέντος άναφυσήματος φΧογώδου ς, μεθ’ ημέραν μεν απρόσιτον υπό του θερμού και τής θειώδους ὸδμἣς, νύκτωρ δ’3 έκΧάμπον πόρρω και θερ-μαινον, ὧστε ζεϊν τὴν θάΧατταν ἐπὶ σταδίους πέντε, θοΧεράν δ’ εἶναι καὶ ἐπὶ είκοσι σταδίους, προσχωσθήναι δὲ πέτραις άπορρωξι πύργων ουκ ἐλάττοσιν. ὑπο δὲ τῆς Κοπαίδος Χίμνης ή τε
1	Νήρικον, Corais, for Νἡριτον; C, the Epitome, and modern
editors also
2	ὅρος, Kramer adds, from the Epitome; Groakurd, Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, following.
3	ευώδες, before ἐκλάμπον, Corais deletes ; Meineke following ; C, Muller approving.
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has become an island, although it was formerly a headland. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they say, that Laertes remarks: “ As I was when I took Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the continent.’’ Here, then, a partition cut by hand has been made; in other places man has built moles or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge which connects it with the mainland, whereas formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of selected stones, which he calls stones " picked out.”1 Then there are Bura and Helice ; Bura disappeared in a chasm of* the earth, and Helice was wiped out by a wave from the sea.2 And about Methone in the Hermionic Gulf3 a mountain seven stadia in height was cast up in consequence of a fiery eruption, and this mountain was unapproachable by day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, while at night it shone to a great distance and was so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. And again, by Lake Copais 4 both Arne and Mideia
1	Ibycus says : “picked out by mortal hands.”
2	Both were in Achaia. The earthquake took place
373 B.o.
3	We should have expected Strabo to say “Saronic” Gulf. The form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermionic Gulf (see 8. β. 1), making it reach as far north as Aegina and Epidaurian territory, is strange indeed'; but in accordance with his definition Methone comes within the Hermionic Gulf.
4	In Boeotia (Lake Topolia).
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Ἀρνη κατεπόθη καὶ Μίδεια, ὰς ωνόμακβν ὁ ποιητὴς ἐν τῷ Καταλέγω·
οι τε πτοΧυστάφυΧον Ἀρνην ἔχον, οἶ τε Μίδειαν.
(77. 2. 507)
καὶ ὐπὺ τῆς Βιστονίδος δὲ καὶ τῆς νυν ΆφνίτιΒος Χίμνης ἐοίκασι κατακβκΧυσθαι πόλεις τινες Θ ρακών' οι δὲ καὶ Τρηρὠν, ώς συνοίκων τοῖς Θρᾳξὶν ὄντων, καὶ ἡ πρότερον δὲ Ἀρτεμίτα λεγομἐνη μία τῶν Ἐχινάδων νήσων ήπειρος yiyove· καὶ αΧΧας δὲ τῶν περὶ τον ’Αχελώον νησίδων τὺ αὐτὸ πάθος φασι παθεῖν ἐκ τῆς υπό τοῦ ποταμού προσχώσεως τοῦ πέλαγους, συγ-χοννται δὲ καὶ αἱ λοιπαί, ώς Ἠρὁδοτὁς1 φησι καὶ ΑΙτωΧικαϊ Βέ τινα? ακραι εἰσὶ ννσίζονσαι πρότερον, καί ἡ Ἀστερία ηΧΧακται, ἦν Ἀστερίδα φησίν 6 ποιητή?·
ἔστι δέ τι? νῆσος μέσστ) αλί πετρήεσσα, Αστερίς, ου μεγάλη, λιμένες δ’ ἐνὶ ναύλοχοι avrrj άμφίΒυμοι*	(<9ᾶ. 4. 844)
νυνὶ δὲ οὐδ’ ά<γκνροβόΧιον εύφυες ἔχει. ἐν τε τῇ Ιθάκῃ οὐδὲν ἐστιν ἄντρον τοιοϋτον, οὐδὲ Νυμφαῖον, οἷ ὸν φησι ν Ὄ μηρός· βεΧτιον Be αΐτιασθαι μεταβοΧην η ayvoiav ή κατάψευσιν των τόπων κατὰ τὺ μυθώδες, τοῦτο μὲν δη ασαφές ὸν C 60 ἐῶ ἐν κοινφ σκοπεϊν.
1 ‘Ηράὅοτος, Corais, for 'Ησίοδος; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, Tardieu, following.
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were swallowed up, places which have been named by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: (t And they that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis1 and by the lake which they now call Aphnitis2 certain cities of Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed; and some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were neighbours of the Thracians.. And, too, one of the Echinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, has become part of the continent; and they say that still others of the little islands about the mouth of the Achelous have suffered the same change from the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest of them too, as Herodotus3 saj^s, are in process of fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands; and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls Asteris : “ Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea/ Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein with a double entrance, where ships may lie at anchor.” But at the present time it has not even a good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to physical change rathei’ than to Homer’s ignorance or to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, is uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate.
1	In Thrace (Lake Lagos).
2	The other name was Dascylitis (see 13. 1. 9). It was in
Bithynia; and according to the best authority, it was not the lake now called Mamyas or that called Abullonia, but a third lake which has disappeared.	3 2. 10.
4	Asteris lay “ midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos,’5 says Homer; but scholars have been unable to identify it.
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19.	Ή δὲ ’Ά,ντισσα νήσος ήν πρότερον, ως Μυρσίλος ^ φησι· τῆς δὲ Αεσβον καΧονμένης πρότερον Ίσσης, καὶ τὴν νήσον Ἀντισσαν κα~ Χεῖσθαι συνέβη* νυν δὲ τῆς Αεσβον ττόΧις ἐστίν. οἷ δέ καὶ τὴν Αεσβον τής Ίδης ἀπερρωγἐναι ττετηστευκασι, καθάπερ τὴν Προχὑτην καὶ την Τίΰθηκονσσαν τον Μ ισηνον, τ ας δὲ Καττρἐὰς τον 9Αθηναίου, την ΧικεΧίαν δὲ τῆς Ῥηγίνης, τὴν Ὄσσαν δὲ τοῦ Όλυμπου, γεγὸνασι δὲ καὶ περὶ ταῦτα τοιαϋται μεταβοΧαί. καί 6 Λάδων δὲ ὁ ἐν Αρκαδία εττεσγε ποτὲ τὺ ρεύμα. Δοῦρις δὲ τὰς Ῥἀγας τὰς κατὰ Μηδία-ν ώνομάσθαι φησϊν ὑπο σεισμών ραγείσης τῆς περί τὰς Κασπίους ττύΧας γῆς, ώστε άνατραττήναι πόλεις συγνας καί κώ μας καί ττοταμονς ττοικίΧας μεταβολές Βέξασθαι. ’Των δὲ περὶ τῆς Εὐβοίας φησϊν εν Ὀμφάλῃ Χατνροις·
Εὐβοίδα μὲν γῆν λεπτός Εὐρίπου κΧνΒων Βοιωτία? ἐχώρισ’, ακτήν εκτεμών ττροβΧήτα τΓορθμω.	(fr. 18, Nauek)
20.	Αη μητριός Β9 6 Καλλατιανὺς τοὺς καθ’ ὅλην την Ἕλλάδα γενομἐνους ποτὲ σεισμούς διηγούμενος των τε Αιγαδων νήσων και τον Κηναίου τὰ πολλὰ καταδνναί φησι, τά τε θερμά τὰ ἐν ΑΙΒηψψ και %ερμοπν\αις ἐπὶ τρεῖς ημέρας ἐττισ'χεθεντα τταΚιν ρνήναι, τὰ δ’ εν Αἰδηψῴ καί καθ’ ετέρας αν α ρ pay ήν αι πηγὰς* Ὀρεοῦ δὲ τὺ πρὸς ΘαΧάττη τεῖχος καὶ τῶν οίκιών ττερϊ ετττα- 1
1 That is, the island opposite Issa (Lesbos) was called Antissa (Anti-Issa). 54 See 8. 8. 4,
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19.	Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it came about that this island was called Antissa1; but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some believe that Lesbos itself is a fragment broken off from Mt. Ida, just as Procliyta and Pith ecussa from Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, Sicily from the district of Rliegium, and Ossa from Olympus. And it is a fact that changes of this sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood of these places. And, again, the River Ladon in Arcadia once ceased to flow.2 Duris says that Rhagae in Media has received its name because the earth about the Caspian Gates liad been “rent”3 by earthquakes to such an extent that numerous cities and villages were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of various kinds. Ion says of Euboea in his satyr-drama Ompkale: “The slender wave of Euripus hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting headland away.”
20.	Demetrius of Callatis, in his account of all the earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades Islands4 and of Cenaeum5 6 was engulfed ,* the hot springs at Aedepsus0 and Thermopylae, after having ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another source; at Oreus7 the wall next to the sea and about
3	The root of the verb here used is rhag.
4	Between Euboea and Locris.
5	Λ promontory in north-western Euboea, opposite Locris.
6	A city in north-western Euboea.
7	A city in north-eastern Euboea.
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κοσίας συμπεσεῖν, Ἐχίνου τε καί Φαλαρών καί Ἠρακλείας τῆς Τραχϊνος, των μὲν πολὺ μέρος πεσεῖν. Φαλαρών δὲ καὶ ἐξ εδάφους άνατραπήναι1 το κτίσμα. παραπΧήσια δὲ συμβἦναι και Λαμι-εῦσι καὶ Ααρισαίοις· καὶ Χκάρφειαν δ’ ἐκ θεμελίων αναρριφήναι, καὶ καταδϋναι σώματα χιΧίων καί επτακοσίων οὐκ ἐλάττω, Θρονίους δ’ ὑπὲρ ἥμισυ τούτων κύμα τε εξαρθεν τριχῆ, τὺ μὲν προς Τάρφη ν 2 ἐνεχθῆναι καὶ Θρόνιον, τὺ δὲ πρός ©ερμοπύΧας, ἄλλο δὲ εῖς τὺ πεδίον εως τοῦ Φωκικοῦ Ααφνούντος. πηγάς τε ποταμών ξηραν-θήναι προς ημέρας τινας, τον δὲ Σπερχειόν ἀλλάξαι τὺ ρειθρον καί ποίησαι πΧωτάς τὰς ὀδοὺς, τον δὲ Βοάγριον κατ’ άΧΧης ενεχθήναι φάραγγος^ καὶ Ἀλὁπης δὲ καὶ Κύνου καὶ Ὀποὐν-τος πολλὰ καταβΧαβήναι μέρη, Οἷον δὲ τὺ υπέρ-κείμενον φρούριον παν άνατραττήναι, Ἐλατείοις δὲ τοῦ τείχους καταρραγήναι μέρος, περὶ δὲ Ἀλπωνον3 θεσμοφορίων οντων πέντε και είκοσι παρθένους άναδραμούσας εις πύργον των εΧΧι-μενίων κατά θέαν, πεσὸντος τοῦ πύργου, πεσεῖν καὶ αύτας είς την θαΚατταν. Χέγουσι δε καί τής O 61 ΆταΧάντης τῆς πρὸς Εὐβοίᾳ τὰ μέσα, ρήγματος γενομένου, διάπΧουν δέξασθαι μεταξύ, καί των πεδίων ενια καί μέχρι είκοσι σταδίων επικΧυ-
1 ανατραπηναι, Meineke restores, for Kramer’s αναστραφηναι; Tozer following ; C. Miiller approving.
3	Τάρφην, Groskurd, for Ζκάρφην; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, following ; C. Miiller approving.
3 ''Αλπωνον, Corais, for ''hymvov; editors following.
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed;1 and as for Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not only was a considerable portion of them thrown down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, ground and all. And, says he, something quite similar happened to the people of Lamia and of Larissa; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred human beings were engulfed, and over half as many Thronians ; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis; fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of days, and the Spherclieius changed its course and made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was earned down a different ravine, and also many sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it into the sea. And they say^ also, of the Atalanta near Euboea that its middle portions, because they had been rent asunder, got a ship-canal through the rent, and that some of the plains were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and
1	The places subsequently named in this paragraph— except Atalanta—are all on the mainland of Greece, more or less in proximity to the Euboean Sea.
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σθήναι, καί τριηρη τινα έκ των νεωρίων εξαρ-θεΐσαν1 νπερπεσειν τον τείχους.
21.	Προστιθέασι δὲ καί τὰς εκ των μετά-στάσεων μεταβ.οΧάς ἐπὶ πλέον τὴν άθανμαστίαν η μιν κατασκευάζει έθέλοντες, ἦν ὐμνεῖ Δημόκριτος καὶ οί αΧΧοι φιλόσοφοι πάντες* παρά-κειται yap τῷ άθαμβεΐ καί άταράχω καί άνεκπΧήκτφ* οἷον Ίβήρων μεν των εσπεριών είς τούς υπέρ του Ίΐόντου καί της Κολ/χίδος τόπους μετψκισμενων (οὺς ὁ Ἀράξης, ως φησιν Απολλόδωρός, ἀπὺ τῆς Αρμενίας ορίζει, Κῦρος δὲ μᾶλλον καὶ τὰ ὄρη τὰ Μοσχικά), Αιγυπτίων δ’ εἴς τε Αιθίοπας καί ΚοΧχονς, ’Ενετών δ’ ἐκ ΠαφΧα7ονίως ἐπὶ τον Ἀδρίαν, ὅπερ καὶ ἐπὶ των Ελληνικών εθνών συνέβη, Ίώνων καὶ Λω-ριεων καί ’Αχαιών και ΑΙοΧεων καί Αἰνιᾶνες οἱ νῦν Αἰτωλοῖς ομοροι περί το Δώτιον ωκουν καί την Ὅσσαν μετὰ Πεβραι/3ῶν· καὶ αὐτοὶ δὲ Περραιβοὶ μετανάσται τινες, πλήρης δὲ ἐστι τῶν τοιοντων παραδειγμάτων ἡ νῦν ενεστώσα πpayμaτeίa. τινα μεν ούν καί πρόχειρα τοῖς' πολλοῖς ἐστιν·2 αι δὲ τῶν Καρῶν καὶ Ύρηρών καί Τεὑκρων μετ αναστάσεις καί Γαλατών, ὁμοῦ δὲ καὶ τῶν ὴγεμὸνων οἷ ἐπὶ ποΧν εκτοπισμοί, Μάδυός τε τοῦ 'Σκυθικοΰ καί Τεαρκώ τού Αίθίοπος καί Κώβου τοῦ Τρηρὸς καὶ Χεσώστριος καί
1 ἐξαρὅεῖταν, Maclvig, for ἐ£αιρε0εῖσαν; Tozer following.
8	ἐστιν, Meineke, for είσιν.
1 Diodorus (12. 59) says that Atalanta was once a peninsula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an earthquake, though he does not refer to the occurrence
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast over the wall.1
21.	Writers also add tlie changes resulting from the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling at things (a virtue which is lauded by Democritus and all the other philosophers; for they put it in a class with freedom from dread and from per-turbability and from terror).2 For instance: the migration of Western Iberians3 to the regions beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of Enetians 4 from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes also—lonians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians ; and the Aenianians that are now neighbours of the Aetolians used to live about Dotiuin and Mt. Ossa among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrliaebians themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise is full of such instances. A number of them, to be sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most people, but the emigrations of the Carians, Trerans, Teucrians, and Galatians, and likewise also the expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I refer to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammiticlms the
mentioned by Strabo. Both apparently have in mind the earthquake of 426 Bio.
3 See § 16 above, and the footnote.
3	That is, “Western” as distinguished from the new, or <£ Eastern,” Iberia beyond the Pontus.
4	Compare “Venetians” ; and see 5. 1. 4.
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ψαμμιτίχου τῶν Αιγυπτίων καὶ Περσὧν των ἀπὸ Κὑρου μἐχρι Ξἐρξου οὐχ ὁμοίως ἐν ετοίμφ πᾶσιν εἰσιν. οἶ τε Κιμμίριοι οὺς καὶ Τρἣρας ονομά-ζουσιν, ἣ εκείνων τι ἔθνος, πολλάκις ἐπόδραμον τὰ δεξιὰ μὲρη τοῦ Πὸντου καὶ τὰ συνεχή αὐτοῖς, τοτὲ μὲν ἐπὶ Παφλαγὁναν, τοτὲ δὲ καὶ Φρύγας εμβάλόντες, ἡνίκα Μίδαν αἷμα ταύρου ττιοντα φασϊν ἀπελθεῖν εἰς τὺ χρεών. Λύγδαμις δὲ τοὺς αύτοΰ ἄγα>ν μέχρι Λυδίας καὶ ’Ιωνίας ἦλασε καὶ %άρ8εις εἷλεν, ἐν Κιλικία δὲ Βιεφθάρη. πολλάκις δὲ καὶ οἱ Κιμμέριοι καὶ οἱ Τρἣρες εποιήσαντο τὰς τοιαύτας εφόΒους· τους δὲ Τρἣρας καὶ Κώβον ὐπὺ Μάδυος τὺ τελευταίου έξεΧαθήναί φασι του των %κυθων1 βασιΧέως. ταῦτα μὲν είρησθω πρὸς απασαν κοινῇ τὴν περίοδον τῆς γῆς ἔχοντα οίκείαν Ιστορίαν.
22.	Ἐπάνιμεν δ’ ἐπὶ τὰ ἐξῆν, ἀφ’ ών παρέβημεν, τον yap 'ίϊροΒότον μηΒένας "Τ περ βορείους είναι φησαντος, μηδὲ γὰρ 'Τπερνοτίους, γεΧοίαν2 φησιν 62 εἶναι τὴν άποΒειξιν και ομοίαν ὁ Ερατοσθένης τῷ σοφίσματι τούτῳ, εἴ τι? λέγοι μηΒένας είναι έτΓίχαιρεκάκους, μηδὲ γὰρ έπιχαιραηάθονς· κατὰ τύχην τε είναι καί 'Τπερνοτίους· κατὰ γοῦν την Αιθιοπίαν μη πνεῖν Νότον, ἀλλὰ3 κατωτέρω*
1	2κυ0ών, Penzel, Larcher, for Κιμμερίων; Groskurd, Meineke, JForbiger, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving.
2	γελοίαν, Tyrwhitt, for λἐγοι ἄν ; editors following.
3	The old reading without /caf is restored by Kramer, Meineke, C. Miiller.
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Egyptian^ and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also call Trerans (or some tribe or othei· of the Cimmerians) often overran the countries on the right of the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time Phrygia even, at which time Midas drank bull’s blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. Lygdamis,1 however, at the head of his own soldiers, inarched as far as Lydia and Ionia and captured Sardes, but lost bis life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as these; but they say that the Trerans and Cobus were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the Scythians. Let these illustrations be given here, inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have a bearing upon the entire compass of the world in general.
22.	I now return to the points next in order, whence I digressed.2 First, as for the statement of Herodotus3 that there are no Hyperboreans4 because there are also no Hypernotians.5 Eratosthenes says the argument presented is absurd and like the following quibble: suppose some one should say “ There are none who rejoice over the ills of others because there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of others.” And, adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that there are also Hypernotians—at all events, Notus does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. But it
1	King of the Cimmerians.
2	At § 16 Strabo digressed from the order of discussion
pursued by Eratosthenes.	3 Herod. 4. 36.
4 People who live beyond Boreas (North Wind).
s People beyond Notus (South Wind),
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θαυμαστόν δ’, εἰ, καθ’ έκαστον κλίμα πνέοντος άνεμον, καί πανταχοΰ τον άπο μεσημβρίας Ν οτ ου nr ρο σ ay ο ρεν ο μεν ον, ἔστι τις οἴκησις ἐν ἦ τοῦτο μὴ συμβαίνει. τουναντίον yap ον μόνον Αιθιοπία ἔχοι ἀν τὸν καθ’ ἡμᾶς Νὁτον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ ανωτέρω πάσα μόχρι τον Ισημερινόν. εἰ δ’ ἄρα, τοῦ Ἠροδὑτου τοῦτ’ ἐχρῆν αίτιάσθαι, οτι τούς CTττερβορείους τούτους υπέΧαβε Xέyεσθaι, παρ οϊς ό Βορἐὰς οὐ πνβι. καὶ γἀγ εἰ οι ποιηταϊ μυθικώτερον ου τω φασίν, οι y εξηγούμενοι τὺ υγιές αν άκούσαιεν, eTττερβορείους τους βορειότατους Xέyeσθaι,1 ορος δὲ των μεν βορείων ό πόΧος, των δὲ νοτίων ό Ισημερινός* καὶ τῶν ανέμων δ’ ὁ αντος ορος.
23.	Ἑξῆς δὲ λἀγει πρός τοὺς φανερως πεπΧα-σμένα καί αΖννατα λέγοντας, τὰ μὲν ἐν μύθου σχήματι, τὰ δ’ ιστορίας, περί ων ουκ αξιον μεμνῆσθαι* οὐδ’ εκείνον ἐχρῆν ἐν υποθέσει τοιαύτη φΧνάρους έπισκοπείν. ἡ μὲν οὐν πρώτη διέξοδος αὐτῷ τῶν υπομνημάτων τοιαύτη.
IV
1.	Ἐν δὲ τῇ Δευτέρα πέφαται Βιόρθωσίν τινα ποιείσθαι της yεωypaφίaς, καί τὰς εαυτόν λέγει
1 φασΙ, after λίγεσὅαι, Groskurd deletes; editors following. 230
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in every latitude, and although the wind that blows from the south is everywhere called Notus, there is any inhabited place where this is not the case. For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have the same Notus as we have, but even the whole country up to the equator. However that may be, this charge should be laid against Herodotus, that he assumed that by “ Hyperboreans ” those peoples were meant in whose countries Boreas does not blow. For even if the poets do speak thus, rather mythically, those, at least, who expound the poets should give ear to sound doctrine, namely, that by u Hyperboreans ” were meant , merely the most northerly1 peoples. And as for limits, that of the northerly1 peoples is the north pole, while that of the southerly 2 peoples is the equator; and the winds too have the same limits.
23.	Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and impossible, some of which are in the form of myths, and others in the form of history—persons whom it is not worth while to mention; neither should he, when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratosthenes’ course of argument in the First Book of his Commentaries.
IV
1.	In his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes a revision of the principles of geography; and he declares liis own assumptions, to which, in tum, if 1 Literally, “borean.” 2 Literally, (e notian.”
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υπολήψεις* πρός ὰς πάλιν, el ear ϊ τις εττανόρθωσις, πειρατέον προσφέρειν. το μὲν οὐν τὰς μαθη-ματικὰς υποθέσεις εἰσάγειν1 καὶ φυσικας εὖ λέyετaι, και ὅτι εἰ σφαιροειδἧς ἡ γῆ, καθάπερ και ὁ κόσμος, περιοικεϊται, καί τα αΧλα τα τοιαντα. εἰ δὲ τηλικαύτη, ήλίκην αντος είρηκεν, οὐχ opoXoyovcrLv οι ύστερον, οὐδ’2 ἐπαινοὐσι την άναμέτρησιν* όμως δὲ πρὸς τὴν σημείωσιν των κατὰ τὰς οικήσεις έκάστας φαινομένων προσ-χρήται τοῖς Βιαστήμασιν έκείνοις ^Ιππαρχος ἐπὶ τοῦ διὰ Μεροης καὶ Αλεξάνδρειάς και Βορυσθὲνους μεσημβρινού, μικρόν παραλλάττειν φήσας ττ α ρα την αλήθειαν. καὶ περὶ τοῦ σώματος δ’ ἐν τοῖς ὲξῆς διὰ πλειόνων καταδεικνύς3 οτι σφαιροειδής καί η γῆ σὺν τῇ ὐγρᾴ φύσει και 6 ουράν ος, αλλοτριολοηεϊν αν δόξειεν* αρκεί yap το ἐπὶ μικρόν.
2. Έξης δέ τὺ πλάτος τῆς οίκουμένης άφο ριζών φησιν από μεν Μ,ερόης ἐπὶ τοῦ δὁ αὐτῆς μεσημβ-C 63 ρινον μέχρι ’Αλεξανδρείας είναι μυρίονς, ενθένδε εις τον Ελλήσποντον περὶ όκτακισχιλίους εκατόν, ειτ’ εις Β ο ρυ σθένη πεντακισχιλίους, ειτ ἐπὶ τόν κύκλον τον δια Θ ουλής (ἦν φησι Πυθία ς ἀπὸ μὲν τῆ? Βρεττανικῆς εξ ήμερων ττλονν απέχειν προς άρκτον, ἐγγὺς δ’ εἶναι τῆς πεπηyυίaς θαλάττης)
1	εισάγειν, Corais, for ἄγειν; editors following.
2	οδδ*, Casaubon, for ὅε ; editors following.
s καταΒεικνύς, Τ. G-. Tucker, for (καί) δεικνός. 1 2
1	252,000 stadia in circumference at the equator. See
2.	5. 7.
2	The Dnieper; Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the river.
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there is any further revision to be made, I must undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of the principles of mathematics and physics into the subject is a commendable thing; also his remark that if the earth is spheroidal, just as the universe is, it is inhabited all the way round; and his other· remarks of this nature. But as to the question whether the earth is as large as he lias said, later writers do not agree with him; neither do they approve his measurement of the earth.1 Still, when Hipparchus plots the celestial phenomena for the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the meridian through Meroe and Alexandria and tlie Borysthenes,2 after saying that they deviate but slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes’ subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, when he demonstrates at greater length that not only the earth with its liquid constituent is spheroidal but the heavens also, he would seein to be talking about things that are foreign to his subject; for a brief statement is sufficient.8
2.	Next, in determining the breadth of the inhabited world Eratosthenes says that, beginning at Meroe and measuring on the meridian that runs through Meroe, it is ten thousand stadia to Alexandria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight thousand one hundred; then to the Borysthenes five thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ sail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea)
3	Strabo means that the hypotheses of physics and astronomy should be accepted at once by geographers. Compare 2. 5. 2.
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αΧΧους ὡς μυρίους χιΧίους πβντακοσίους. ἐὰν οὐν ἔτι προσθώμβν ὑπὲρ τὴν Μερὁην άλλους τρισχιΧιους τετρακοσίους, ἵνα τὴν των Αιγυπτίων νήσον εχωμεν καὶ τὴν Κινναμωμοφόρον καὶ την Ύαπροβάνην, εσεσθαι σταδίους τρισμυρίους ὸκτα-κισχιΧίους.
3.	Τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα διαστήματα δεδόσθω αὐτῷ* ώμοΧόγηται γὰρ ίκανώς* το δ’ ἀπὸ τοῦ Βορυ-σθἐνους ἐπὶ τον διὰ Θούλης κύκλον τίς αν δοίη νοῦν ἔχων; ὅ τε 7ὰρ ίστορών τὴν ©ούλην Πυθέας ἀνὴρ ψευδίστατος εξήτασται, καί οι την Βρέττανα κὴ ν καὶ1 Ιἐρνην ἰὃὁντε? οὐδὲν περὶ τῆς Θούλης λέγουσιν, άΧΧας νήσους λἐγοντες μικρὸς περὶ την Έρεττανικήν. αυτή τε ἡ "Βρεττανική το μήκος ϊσως πώς εστι τῇ Κελτικῇ παρεκτεταμένη, τῶν πεντακισγμΧιων σταδίων ου μείζων, καί τοῖς άκροις τοῖς άντικειμενοις άφοριζομένη. ἀντίκειται γὰρ ἀλλήλοις τά τε ὲῴα ἄκρα τοῖς ὲῴοις καὶ τὰ ὲσπὲρια τοῖς εσπερίοις, καὶ τά γε ἐφα. εγγύς ἀλλήλων ἐστί μέχρις επόψεως, τό τε Κάντιον καὶ αἱ τοῦ Ῥἡνου εκβοΧαί. ό δὲ πΧειόνων ἣ δισμνρίων το μήκος άποφαίνει της νήσου} καί το Κάντιον ημερών τινων πΧουν άπεχπν τής Κέλτικης φησι* καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς Ὠστιμίους* δὲ καὶ τὰ πέραν του Ῥήνου τὰ μ^χρι %κυθών πάντα κατέψευσται των τόπων, ὅστις οὐν περὶ τῶν γνωριζόμενων
1 καί, Kramer inserts ; editors following.
1 Strabo elsewhere speaks of this island as “the island of the fugitive Egyptians.” See 2. 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4. 8, and 17. 1. 2; also Pliny, JNfa/. jTisl. 6. 35.
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about eleven thousand five hundred more. Accordingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia more to the south of Meroe, in order to embrace the Island of the Egyptians,1 the Cinnamon-producing country, and Taprobane,2 we shall have thirty-eight thousand stadia.
3.	However, with one exception, let all the distances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they are sufficiently agreed upon ; but what man of sense could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the parallel of Thule ? For not only has the man who tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, to be m arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen Britain and Ieme8 do not mention Thule, though they speak of other islands, small ones, about Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of Celtica4 with a length about equal thereto, being not greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of the other, and the western extremity of the one opposite the western of the other; and their eastern extremities,, at all events, are near enough to each other for a person to see across from one to the other —I mean Cantium5 and the mouths of the Rhine. But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his account both of the Ostimians and of what is beyond the Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case falsified the regions. However, any man who has told such
2	Ceylon.	3 Ireland.
4	France, roughly.	5 Kent.
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τόπων τοσαϋτα εψενσται, σχολῆ γ’ αν περὶ των αγνοούμενων παρὰ πᾶσιν άΧηθεύειν δὑναιτο.
4.	Τὸν δὲ διὰ τοῦ Βορνσθένονς παράΧΧηΧον τον αυτόν είναι, τῷ διὰ τῆς Βρεττανικἣς εΐκάζονσιν '*Ιππαρχος τε και άΧΧοι ἐκ τοῦ τὸν αυτόν είναι τον διὰ Βυζαντίου τῷ δἱὰ Μασσαλίας* ον yap Χἀγ07έ εϊρηκε IIνθέας1 τον εν Μασσαλίᾳ ηνώμονος προς την σκιάν, τον αυτόν και 'Ίππαρχος κατά τον ομώνυμον καιρόν ενρεΐν εν τω Βνζαντίω φησίν. εκ ΜασσαΧίας δὲ εἰς μέσην την Βρεττανικήν ον πΧίον των πεντακισχιΧίων ἐστὶ σταδίων. άΧΧά μην εκ μέσης τής Έρεττανικής ον πΧέον των τετρακισχιΧίων προεΧθών ενροις2 αν οἰκήσιμον ἄλλως πως (τοῦτο δ’ αν εϊη το περί την Ίέρνην), ώστε τα επέκεινα, εις α εκτοπίζει την Θούλην, οὐκέτ’ οικήσιμα. τινι δ’ αν καί στοχασμω Xiyoi το άπο τον διά ΘοὑΧης εως τον διά Βορυσθένους μυρίων καί χιΧίων πεντακοσίών, οὐχ ὁρῶ.
64	5. Αιαμαρτών δὲ του πΧάτονς ήνάηκασται
και τον μήκους άστοχεΐν. ὅτι μεν γὰρ πΧέον ἣ διπΧάσιον το yvώpιμov μήκος ἐστι τοῦ γνωρίμου πΧάτονς, 6μoXoyovσι καί οι ύστερον καί των παΧαιών3 οι χαριέστατος Xέyω δε τδ4 ἀπὸ τῶν άκρων τής Ινδικής έπϊ τὰ άκρα της Ίβηρίας τον άπ 5 ΚΙΘιόπων εως τον κατά Ίέρνην κνκΧου.
1	Πυὅἐας, Spengel inserts; Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Muller approving.
2	εὅροις, Corais, for εὅροι; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 0. Miiller approving.
3	παλαιών, Corais, for άλλων; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tardxeu, following ; C. Miiller approving.
4	τά, Xylander inserts, before απά; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Muller, approving.
5	απ’, Meineke inserts.
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great falsehoods about the known regions would hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about places that are not known to anybody.
4.	The parallel through the mouth of the Borys-thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to be the same as that through Britain, from the fact that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as that through Massilia1; for as to the relation of the dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is not more than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre of Britain. Furthermore, if you were to proceed not more than four thousand stadia north from the centre of Britain you would find a region that is inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes places Thule, you would find places no longer habitable. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could say that the distance from the parallel through Thule to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see.
5.	And since lie entirely missed the breadth of the inhabited wox-ld, he has necessarily failed to guess its length also. For, in the first place, that the known length is more than double the known breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as by the most accomplished of the early writers (I mean the distance from the extremities of India to the extremities of Iberia, double that from Ethiopia up to the parallel that runs by Ieme). Again, after
1 Marseilles.
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ὁρίσας δὲ τὺ Χεχθεν πλάτος, τὺ ἀπὸ τῶν έσχατων Αἰθιόπων μἐχρι τοῦ διὰ Θοὑλης ἐκτείνει πλέον ἣ δεῖ το μἣκον, ἵνα ποιήσῃ πλέον ἣ διπλάσιου τοῦ Χεχθέντος πλάτους, φησὶ γοῦν1 τὺ μὲν τῆς ’Ινδικής μἐχρι τοῦ Ίνδου ποταμού τὺ στενότατου σταΒίων μνρίων εξακισχίΧίων τὺ γὰρ ἐπὶ τὰ ἀκ-ρωτήρια τεῖνον τρισχιΧίοις εἴναι μεῖζον τὺ δὲ ἔνθεν ἐπὶ Κασπίους πὑλας μνρίων τετρακισχιΧιων, ειτ’ ἐπὶ τὸν Ευφράτην μνρίων, ἐπὶ δὲ τον Νείλον ἀπὸ τοῦ Eνφράτου ττεντακισχιΧίων, αΧΧους Βε χιΧίους καί τριακοσίους 1 2 μέχρι Κάνωβίκου στόματος, βίτα μέχρι της Καρχηδὸνο? μνρίονς τρισχιΧίους ττεντα-κοσίονς, βίτα μέχρι ΖτηΧών όκτακισχιΧίους τουΧάχιστον νττεραίρειν δὴ τῶν Ιπτὰ μνριάΒων όκτακοσίοις.3 δεῖν δὲ ἔτι προσθεῖναι το έκτος Ηράκλειων στηΧών κύρτωμα τής Ευρώπην, ἀντι-κείμενον μὲν τοΐς ’Ίβηρσι, ιτροτταπτωκος δὲ πρὸ? τήν εσπέραν, ούκ Ιλαττον σταδίων τρισχιΧίων, καί τα ακρωτήρια τά τε άΧΧα καί το των Ὠστιμίων, δ καλεῖται Κάβαιον, καί τὰς κατὰ τούτο νήσους, ων τήν έσχάτην Oύξισάμην φησι Πυθέας άττέχειν ήμερων τριών ττΧοΰν. ταΰτα δ’ εϊττών τά τεΧενταϊα οὐδὲν πρὸ? τὰ μήκος συν-τείνοντα πτροσέθηκε τὰ περὶ τῶν ακρωτηρίων και των Ὠστιμίων καὶ τῆ? Oύξισάμης καί ὧν φησι νήσων* (ταῦτα γὰρ πάντα προσάρκτιά ἐστι καὶ Κέλτικα, οὐκ Τβηρικα, μᾶλλον δὲ Πυθέου πλάσματα.) προστίθησί τε τοῖς είρημένοις τον μήκους
1 γοΰν, Α. Miller, for ὅ’ οῖν.
8 rptaKoaiovs, Gosselin, for πεντακοσίους.
3	Οκτακοσίοις, Sterrett restores, the reading before Kramer.
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Eratosthenes has determined the said breadth, namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due measure, in order to make the length more than double the aforesaid breadth. At all events lie says that the narrowest part of India up to the river Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part of India that extends to its capes will increase this length by three thousand stadia); and the distance thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand; then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the Euphrates to tlie Nile five thousand, and on to its Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Carthage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, to the Pillars, at least eight thousand; there is, accordingly, he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia ovex* seventy thousand stadia. We must still add, he says, the bulge of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against Iberia and leans westward, reaching not less than three thousand stadia; we must also add all the capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called Cabaeum,1 and the islands about it—the outermost of which, Uxisame,1 2 Pytheas says, is a three days’ sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, though all of them in their stretch add nothing to the length of tlie inhabited world, he has added the regions in the neighbourhood of the capes, of the Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they are inventions of Pytheas.) And he adds to the
1	Or Gabaeum (Ptol. 2. 8. 1); apparently Pointe du Raz.
2	Ushant (Ouessant); the Axanthos of Pliny, Nat. Hist. 4. 16 (30).
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διαστήμασιν άλλους σταδίους δισχιλίους μὲν πρὸς τῇ δὑσει, δισχιΧίους δὲ πρὸς τῇ ανατοΧη, ἵνα σώση τὺ μὴ1 πΧέον ἣ ἡμίσυ τοῦ μήκους τὺ πλάτος.
6.	Παραμυθοὑμενος δ’ ἐπὶ πλέον, ὅτι κατὰ φὑσιν ἐστὶ τὺ ἀπὸ ανατολής ἐπὶ δὑσιν διάστημα μειζον λἐγειν, κατὰ φὑσιν φησϊν είναι ἀπὸ τῆς ἔω πρὸς τὴν εσττέραν μακροτέραν είναι την οικουμένην, καί1 2, καθάττερ είρηκαμεν, ὼ? οι μαθηματικοί, φησι, κύκΧον συνάπτειν, συμβάΧΧουσαν αυτήν εαυτη* ώστ’, εἰ μὴ τὺ μέγεθος τοῦ ΆτΧαντικοΰ πέλαγους έκώΧυε, καν πλεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκ τῆς ’Ιβηρίας εἰς τὴν ’Ινδικήν διὰ τοῦ αυτόν ΊταραΧΧηΧον τὺ C 65 Χοιττον μέρος τταρα τὺ Χεχθεν διάστημα υπέρ το τρίτον μέρος ον του ολου κύκΧου· εἴπερ ο δι’ ’Αθηνών3 ἐλάττων ἐστὶν είκοσι μυριάδων, οττου ττεττοιημεθα τον είρημένον σταΒιασμον ἀπὸ τῆς Ινδικής εἰς τὴν Ίβηρίαν· οὑδὲ ταῦτα οὐν εὖ λέγει, οὐτος γὰρ ὁ λόγος4 περὶ μὲν τῆς εύκρατου καί
1	μἡ, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following.
2	καί, Jones inserts.
3	The old reading was διά Θινών ; but AC have ®ηνων. Kramer rightly reads as above, (r/. readings of MSS. on L 4. 6, 2 1. 1/2 1. 2, 2 3 5, and 2. 1. 24.)
4	τά, after λόγος, Corais deletes; Meineke following.
1	The inhabited world is thought of as an arc, which, when produced, completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed the question whether the inhabited world, in its length, could be connected by an are of latitude drawn from Spain westward to India (Meteor. 2. 5. 13).
2	Eratosthenes means by “the aforesaid distance” his
length of the inhabited world, 77,800 stadia.
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aforesaid length-distances still other stadia, namely, two thousand on the west, and two thousand on the east, in order to keep the breadth from being more than half the length.
6.	Again, attempting still further to appease us by saying that it is ee in accordance with nature ” to call the distance from east to west greater, he says it is “in accordance with nature” that from the east to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, “ just as I have already stated in the manner of the mathematicians/’ he says, “it forms a complete circle,1 itself meeting itself; so that, if the immensity of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail from Iberia to India along one and the saine parallel over the remainder of the circle, that is, the remainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid distance2, which is more than a third of the whole circle—if it be true that the circle tliat runs through Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two hundred thousand stadia in circuit.”3 However, Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either; for although this argument might be used in the
3	It has been assumed by various scholars that Eratosthenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25,450 stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21' 25 J". In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the degree, following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to quote Eratosthenes on one section of the distance (from the equator to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the 25,450 is reached only by a compulation based on a statement of Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy refers to Eratosthenes’ estimate of the distance between the tropics. That estimate was inaccurate and so is this; but even in his round numbers Eratosthenes is usually close to the truth.
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καθ’ ἡμᾶς ζώνης λἐγοιτ’ αν κατὰ τοὺς μαθηματικούς, ἦς μέρος ἡ οικουμένη έστί, περὶ δὲ της οίκουμένης—καΧονμεν γὰρ οικουμένην ἦν οικοΰμεν και 7νωρίζομεν ἐνδἐχεται δὲ ἐν τῆ αὐτῇ εὺκράτῳ ζώνη καὶ δύο οίκονμένας είναι η και πλείους,1 καὶ μάλιστα ἐγγὺς τοῦ δι’ ’Αθηνών κύκΧου τον Βία του ’ΑτΧαντικοϋ πέλαγους γραφομένου. πάλιν δὲ εττιμένων τη περὶ τοῦ σφαιροειδή την yήv εἶναι αποδείξει τῆς αυτής έττιτιμήσεως αν τ υγχἄνοι. ως δ’ αΰτως και ττρος τον Ὄ μηρόν ου παύεται περὶ τῶν αυτών Βιαφερόμενος.
7.	Ἑξἣ? δὲ περὶ τῶν ηπείρων είπών γεγονἑναι ττόΧύν λόγον, καὶ τοὺς μὲν τοῖς ποταμοΐς Βιαιρεϊν αυτάς, τῷ τε Νείλῳ καί τῷ Τανάιδι, νήσους άττοφαίνόντας, τούς δὲ τοῖς Ισθμοϊς, τω τε μεταξύ τής Κασπίας καὶ τῆς Ποντιτῆς· θαλάσσης καὶ τῷ μεταξύ της Ἐρυθρᾶς και τοῦ Ί&κρήγματος, τούτους δὲ γερρονήσους αυτάς λέγειν, οὐχ ὁρἀν φησι, πῶς ἀν εἰς πρᾶγμα τι1 2 καταστρέφοι ή ζήτησις αὕτη, ἀλλὰ μόνον εριν Βιαιτών των μαΧΧον κατ α Δημόκριτον είναι. μὴ οντων yap ακριβών ορών καθάπερ Κολυττοὐ καὶ ΜεΧίτης, οἷον στηΧών ή περιβόΧων, τούτο μεν ἔχειν φάναι ημάς, δτι τουτὶ μὲν ἐστι Κολυττὁς, τουτὶ δὲ Μελίτη, τοὺς ορούς δὲ μὴ ἔχειν είττεΐν. Βιο καί συμβαίνειν κρίσεις πολλάκις
1	ει, Corais deletes, before καί; Kramer, C. Miiller suspecting; Meineke following.
2	πραγμά τι, Cobet, for πράγματα; A. Miller apparently
approving.
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treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) from the point of view of mathematics (since the inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), yet in the treatment of the inhabited woi'ld—why ! we call ecinhabited’’ the world which we inhabit and know; though it may be that in this same temperate zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or even more, and particularly in the proximity of the parallel through Athens that is drawn across the Atlantic Sea. And again, by dwelling on his demonstration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might meet with the same criticism as before. And in the same way also he does not cease to quarrel with Homer about the very same things.
7.	Next, after saying that there lias been much discussion about the continents, and that some divide them by the rivers (the Nile and tlie Tanais), declaring them to be islands, while others divide them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus between the Bed Sea and tlie Ecregmax), and that the latter call the continents peninsulas, Eratosthenes then says that lie does not see how this investigation can end in any practical result, but that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on a diet of disputation, after the manner of Democritus ; for if there be no accurate boundaries— take the case of Colyttus and Melite2—of stone posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only this, “This is Colyttus/’ and ee That is Melite,” but we should not be able to point out the boundaries; and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 1
1 Literally, the 4‘ Outbreak ” ; the outlet of Lake Sirbonis into the Mediterranean 2 Attic demes, or townships.
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περὶ χωρίων τινῶν, καθάπερ Ἀργείοις μὲν καὶ Αακεδαιμονίοις περὶ ®υρέας, Ἀθηναίοις δὲ και Βοιωτοῖς περὶ Ὠρωποῦ. άλλως τε τοὺς Ἕλληνας τὰς τρεῖς ηπείρους όνομάσαι, ούκ εις την οικουμένην άποβλέψαντας, ἀλλ’ εϊς τε την σφετεραν καί την άπαντικρύ την Κ,αρικήν, ἐφ’ ἦ νῦν Τωνες καί ο Ι ὲξἣς* χρονψ δὲ ἐπὶ πλέον προϊόντας ἀεὶ καὶ πλειόνων γνωριζόμενων χωρών εις τούτο καταστρεψαι την διαίρεσιν. πότερον οὖν οἱ πρώτοι διορίσαντες τάς τρεις, ἵνα ἀπὸ τῶν εσχάτων άρζωμαι διαίτων την εριν μη κατ α Αημόκριτον, ἀλλὰ κατ’ αυτόν, οὔτοι ἦσαν οι πρώτοι την σφετεραν από τής άντικειμένης της τών Καρῶν διορίσαι ζητουντες; ή οὔτοι μεν την 'Ελλάδα επενόουν μόνην καί την Καρίαν καί όΧίγην την συνεχή, ούτε δ’ Ευρώπην ούτε Ασίαν C 66 ωσαύτως ούτε Αιβύην, οι δε Χοιποϊ επιόντες οση ἦν ικανή ύπογράψαι1 τὴν τής οικουμένης επίνοιαν, ουτοί είσιν οι εις τρία διαιροϋντες; πώς οὐν οὐ τής οίκουμενης εποιούντο διαίρεσιν; τις δε τρία μέρη λέγων και καλών ήπειρον έκαστον τών μερών ου προσεπινοεί το ολον, ου τον μερισμόν ποιείται; εΐ 8’ επινοεί μεν μη την οικουμένην, μέρους δε τινος αυτής τον μερισμόν ποιο ιτ ο, τίνος αν τις μέρους τής οίκουμενης μέρος είπε την
1	. . . tbrογράψαι, Corais, for ὅσην ικανοί ἐπιγράψαι;
Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, following.
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concerning districts, such as the dispute between the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thjrea, and between the Athenians and the Boeotians about Oropus; and the Greeks named the three continents wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole inhabited world, but merely upon their own country and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, where Ionians and their immediate neighbours now live; but in time, ever advancing still further and becoming acquainted with more and more countries, they have finally brought their division of the continents to what it now is. The question, then, is whether the ^first men” who divided the three continents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes’ last points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were those “ first men.” who sought to divide by boundaries their own country from that of the Carian s, which lay opposite; or, did the latter have a notion merely of Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, a notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas the inen of subsequent times, travelling over what was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the inhabited world—are these the men, I say, who made the division into three parts ? How, pray, could they have failed to make a division ? And who, when speaking of three parts and calling each of the parts a continent, does not at the same time have a notion of the integer of which he makes his division into parts? But suppose he does not have a notion of the inhabited world, but should make his division of some part of it—of what part of the inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia
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Ασίαν ἢ τὴν Ευρώπην ἣ ὅλως ήπειρον; ταῦτα 7ὰρ εἴρηται παχυμερώς.
8.	Ἕτι δὲ παχυμερέστερον τὺ φήσαντα μὴ ὁρᾶν, εἰς τί πραγματικόν καταστρέφει το τους όρους ζητεῖν, παραθειναι τον Κολυττὸν καὶ την Μβλίτην, εἷτ’ εἰ? τ αν αν τ ία περιτρέπεσθαι. εἰ γὰρ οἱ περὶ Θυρβῶν καὶ Ὀρωποῦ πόλεμοι διὰ τὰς τῶν ὰρων άγνοιας άπέβησαν, εἰς πραγματικόν τι καταστρέφουν το διαχώριζειν τὰ? χώρας* ἣ τοῦτο λέγει, ὼ9 ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν 'χωρίων, καὶ νὴ Δίω τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα εθνών πραγματικόν τὺ Βιορίζειν ακριβώς, ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ηπείρων περιττόν; καίτοι, οὐδὲ ενταύθα ἦττον οὐδέν γένοιτο γὰρ ἀν καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων ήγεμοσι μεγάΧοις άμφισβήτησις, τῷ μὲν ἔχοντι τὴν ’Ασίαν, τω δὲ τὴν Αιβύην, οποτέρου δή1 ἐστιν ἡ Αίγυπτος δηλονότι ἡ κάτω λεγο-μἐνη τῆς Αίγυπτον χωρά. κἀν ἐάσῃ2 δέ τις τοῦτο διὰ το σπάνιον, ἄλλω? φατέον διαιρεΐσθαι τὰς ηπείρους κατά μέγαν διορισμόν καί προς την οίκονμένην ὕλη ν άναφερομενον καθ’ ὸν οὐδὲ τούτον φροντιστέον, ει οι τοῖς ποταμοΐς διορί-σαντες άποΧείπουσί τινα χωρία αδιόριστα, των ποταμών μη μέχρι τον ωκεανού διηκόντων, μηδὲ3 νήσους ως ἀληθῶς άποΧειπόντων τὰς ηπείρους.
9.	Ἐπὶ τίλει δὲ τοῦ υπομνήματος ούκ επαι-νεσας τους δίχα Βιαιρονντας άπαν το τών άνθρω-
1	ὅἡ, Meineke, for δλ
2	kUv $άστ}, for κατάνας, P&etz; Forbiger, Meineke, following.
3	μτ7ὅἐ, for τἄς μεν ὅἡ, Corais; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, suspecting.
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was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general ?— Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated,
8.	Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does not see wliat practical result there can be to the investigation of the boundaries, to cite Cotyttus and Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side of the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, tlien the separation of countries by boundaries is a thing that results in something practical. Or does Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of the districts and, of course, of the several nations it is practical to divide them by accurate boundaries, whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous ? And yet, I answei·, not even here is it any the less practical ; for there might arise also in case of the continents a controversy between great rulers, for example, one rulei· who held Asia and another who held Libya, as to wliich one of them really owned Egypt, that is to say, the so-called e( Lower” country of Egypt. Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example on account of its rarity, at all events it must be said that the continents are divided according to a process of grand division wliich also has relation to the whole inhabited world. In following that principle of division we must not worry about this point, either, namely, that those who have made the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts without dividing lines, because the rivers do not reach all the way to the ocean and so do not really leave the continents as islands.
9.	Now, towards the end of his treatise—after withholding praise from those who divide the whole multitude of mankind into two groups, namely,
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ττων πλῆθος εἰς τε f/Ελληνας καὶ βαρβάρους, leal τᾶὺς Ἀλεξάνδρῳ παραινοΰντας τοῖς μὲν Ἕλλησιν ώς φίΧοις χρῆσθαι, τοῖς δὲ βάρβαροις ως ποΧε-μίοις, βεΧτιον ειναί φησιν ἀρετῇ καὶ κακία διαι-ρεῖν ταῦτα, πολλοὺς γὰρ καὶ τῶν Ἐλλἡνων είναι κακούς και των βαρβάρων αστείους, καθά-περ Ινδοὺς καὶ Άριανούς, ἔτι δὲ Ῥωμαίους καὶ Καρχηδονίους, οὔτω θαυμαστώ? ποΧιτευο μένους, διοπερ τον ’Αλέξανδρον, άμεΧησαντα των παραι-νοῦν των, οσους οΐόν τ ἦν άποδεγεσθαι τῶν C 67 ευδόκιμων άντρων και εὐεργετεῖν ώσπερ δι’ ἄλλο τι τῶν οὔτω διεΧόντων, τούς μὲν ἐν ψό<γφ τούς δ’ ἐν επαινώ τιθέμενων, ἣ διότι τοῖς μὲν επικρατεί το νόμιμον καί το πολιτικόν1 καὶ τὺ παιδείας και Χογων οίκεϊον, τοῖς δὲ τάναντία. καὶ ὁ ’Αλέξανδρος οὐν, οὐκ άμεΧήσας των παραι-νονντων ἀλλ.’ άποδεζάμενος την γνώμην, τα άκόΧονθα, ου τὰ εναντία, εποίει, προς την διάνοιαν σκοπών την των επεσταΧκότων.
1 καί τό πολιτικὅν, omitted by Kramer, and also by Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, and Tardieu.
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also from those who advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on to say that it would be better to make such divisions according to good qualities and bad qualities; for not only are many of the Greeks bad, but inany of the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians; for example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, who carry on their governments so admirably. And this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregarding his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of the men of fair repute and did them favours—just as if those who have made such a division, placing some people in the category of censure, others* in that of praise, did so for any other reason than that in some people there prevail the law-abiding and the political instinct, and the qualities associated with education and powers of speech, whereas in other people the opposite characteristics prevail! And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but rather accepting their opinion, did what was consistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for lie had regard to the real intent of those who gave him counsel.
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1.	Ἐν δὲ τω τρίτφ των γεωγραφικών καθιστά-μένος τον τής οικουμένης πίνακα γραμμή τινι Βιαιρεΐ δίχα ἀπὸ Βνσεως ἐπ’ άνατοΧήν παραΧΧήΧω τῇ ἰσημερινῇ γραμμή, πέρατα δ’ αυτής τίθησι ττ ρος Βνσει μὲν τὰς Ἠρακλείους στήλας, ἐπ’ άνατοΧή δὲ τὰ άκρα και έσχατα ορη των άφορι-ξόντων ορών την προς άρκτον τής Ινδικής πλευράν. γράφει δὲ τὴν γραμμήν άπο Στηλῶν δια τε τ ον ΧικεΧικοΰ πορθμού καί των μεσημβρινών άκρων τής τε ΤίεΧοποννήσον καί τής ’Απτικής, και μέχρι της 'ΡοΒίας και του Τσσικοΰ κόΧπον. μέχρι μεν δὴ δεῦρο διὰ τἧς θαΧάττης φησϊν είναι την Χεχθεΐσαν γραμμήν και τών παρακειμένων ηπείρων (καί γάρ αυτήν οΧην τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς ΘάΧατταν ούτως ἐπὶ μήκος τετάσθαι μέχρι τής C 68 Κιλικίας), είτα ἐπ’ ευθείας πως εκβάΧΧεσθαι παρ οΧην τήν ορεινήν τον Ταύρου μέχρι τής ’Ινδικής· τον γάρ Ταῦρον ἐπ’ ευθείας τῇ ἀπὸ %τηΧών θαΧάττη τεταμένον Βίχα τήν ’ Ασίαν Βιαιρειν οΧην επι μήκος, τὺ μεν αυτής μέρος βόρειον ποιονντα3 το δὲ νότιον* ωσθ* ομοίως καί αντον ἐπὶ τον Bi Αθηνών1 ίΒρνσθαι παραΧΧήΧον και τήν άπο %τηΧών μέχρι Βενρο ΘάΧατταν.
1	δι''Αθηνών, Kramer, for %ινων ; see note 3, page 240, 252
BOOK II
I
1.	In the Third Book of his Geography Eratosthenes, in establishing tlie inap of the inhabited world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern boundary of India. He draws the line from the Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs through the sea and the adjacent continents (and indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia); then the line is produced in an approximately straight course along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the Taurus stretches in a straight course with the sea that begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, the other southern ; so that in like manner both the Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus lie on the parallel of Athens.
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2.	Ταῦτα δ’ είπών οϊεται δεῖν διόρθωσα ι τον άργαίον γεωγραφικόν πίνακα, πολὺ γὰρ ἐπὶ τὰς άρκτους παράλλάττειν τα εωθινά μέρη των ορών κατ αυτόν, συνεπισπάσθαι δὲ καὶ την ’Ινδικήν άρκτικωτέραν ή δεῖ1 γινομένην. πίστιν δὲ τούτου φέρει μίαν μὲν τοιαύτην, ὅτι τὰ τῆς ’Ινδικής ἄκρα τὰ μεσημβρινώτατα όμολογοϋσι πολλοὶ τοῖς κατὰ Μερὁην άνταίρειν τόποις, ἀπὸ τε τῶν αέρων καί των ουρανίων τεκμαιρόμενοι, εντεύθεν δ’ ἐπὶ τὰ βορειότατα της ’Ινδικής τὰ πρός τοῖς Καυκασίοις ορεσι ΤΙατροκλης, ὁ μάλιστα τηστεύεσθαι δίκαιος διά τε το αξίωμα καί διὰ τὺ μὴ Ιδιώτης είναι των γεωγραφικών, φησι σταδίους μυρίους και πεντακισχιλίους· ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τὺ ἀπὸ Μβρδης ἐπὶ τὸν δι’ ’Αθηνών παράλληλον τοσοῦτον πως ἐστιν, ὧστε τῆς ’Ινδικής τὰ προσάρκτια μέρη συνάπτοντα τοῖς Καυκασίοις ορεσιν εις τούτον τελευτάν τόν κύκλον.
3.	’Άλλην δε πίστιν φίρει τοιαύτην, οτι το ἀπὸ τοῦ Ίσσικου κόλπου διάστημα ἐπὶ τὴν θάλατταν την Ποντικήν τρισχιλίων πώς ἐστι σταδίων προς άρκτον Ιόντι καί τούς περί 'Κ μισόν η Σινώπη ν τόπους, ο σ ον καί το πλάτος τών ορών λέγεται' εκ δε Άμισοϋ προς την Ισημερινην ανατολήν φερομένω πρώτον μεν η Κολχίς εστιν, επειτα η επί την fTρκανίαν θάλατταν ύπέρθεσις καί η εφεξής ἡ επί βάκτρα καί τούς επέκεινα %κνθας
1 ἡ δεῖ, Groskurd, for ήδη.
1 The Greek word meaning “rise opposite to”, which Strabo often uses (following Eratosthenes), apparently contains the idea of “ direction up towards the equator.”
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2.	After Eratosthenes has said that, lie thinks he must needs make a complete revision of the early geographical map ; for, according to it, he says, the eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly position than it should. As proof of this lie offers, first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly-capes of India rise opposite to 1 the regions about Meroe, as many writers agree, who judge both from the climatic conditions and from the celestial phenomena ; and from the capes on to the most northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our confidence, both on account of his worthiness of character and on account of his being no layman in geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen thousand stadia; but, to be sux*e, the distance from Meroe to the parallel of Athens is about that distance; and therefore the northerly parts of India, since they join the Caucasus Mountains,2 come to an end in this parallel.
3.	Another proof which he offers is to this effect: the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the north and the regions round about Amisus and Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also assigned to the breadth of the mountains ; and from Amisus, if you bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, you come first to Colchis; and then you come to the passage* which takes you over to the Hyrcanian 3 Sea, and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra
2	The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kush.
3	Caspian.
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ὁδὸς δεξιὰ ἔχοντι τ α ορη· αΰτη δ’ ἡ γραμμὴ διὰ Ἀμισοῦ πρός δύσιν εκβαΧΧομένη διὰ τὴς Προ-ποντίδος ἐστὶ καὶ τον 'Ελλησπόντου, ἀπὸ δὲ Μερδής ἐπὶ τὸν Ελλήσποντον ου πλείους εἰσι τῶν μυρίων καί οκτακισχιΧίων σταδίων, οσοι καί ἀπὸ τοῦ μεσημβρινού πΧενροΰ τὴς ’Ινδικής πρὸς τὰ περὶ τοὺς ΙΒακτρίους μέρη, προστεθέντων τρισχιΧιων τοῖς μυρίοις καὶ πεντακισχίλιοι?, ὧν οι μεν τον πλάτους ἦσαν τῶν ὁρῶν, οἱ δὲ τῆ? ’Ινδικής.
4.	Πρὸς δὲ τὴν άττόφασιν ταντην 6 'Ίππαρχος αντϊΧε^ει διαβάΧΧων τ ας πίστεις· οὔτε γὰρ Πατροκλὲα πιστόν είναι, δυεῖν άντιμαρτνρονντων
C 69 αύτψ Δηιμάχον τε και Μεγασθἐνους, οι καθ’ οὺς μὲν τόπους δισμυρίων είναι σταδίων τό διάστημά φασι τό από της κατά μεσημβρίαν θαΧάττης, καθ’ οὺς δὲ καὶ τρισμνρίων τούτους γε δὴ τοιαΰτα Χέγειν, και τούς αρχαίους πίνακας τούτοις ὁμολογεῖν. άπίθανον δη που νομίζει τό μόνω δεῖν πιστενειν Πατροκλεἷ, π αρεντας τους τοσοῦτον άντιμαρτυρούντας αύτψ, καὶ διορθούσθαι παρ’ αὐτὸ τούτο τούς αρχαίους πίνακας} ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐὰν οὔτως, εως ἄν τι πιστότερον περί αυτών ηνώμεν.
5.	Οἶμαι δὴ πολλὰς ἔχειν εύθννας τούτον τον Χᾶγον. πρώτον μεν οτι ποΧΧαις μαρτυρίαις εκείνον χρησαμενον, μια φησι ττ) Πατροκλεους αυτόν χρῆσθαι, τινες οὐν ὴ σαν οι φάσκον τες τα μεσημβρινά άκρα τής ’Ινδικής ανταίρειν τοῖς κατὰ Μερόην; τινες δ’ οἱ τὺ ἀπὸ Μερὁης διάστημα μέχρι τού δι Αθηνών παραΧΧηΧου τοσοῦτον
2$β
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the mountains on your right; and this line, if produced through Amisus westwards, runs through the Propontis and the Hellespont; and from Meroe to the Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of the mountains, the others to that of India.
4.	As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say that in some places the distance from the southern sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places even thirty thousand; so these two inen, at least, make such a statement, and the early maps agree with them. It is an incredible thing, of course, he thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in disregard of those whose testimony is so strong against him, and to correct the early maps throughout as regards the very point at issue, instead of leaving them as they are until we have more trustworthy information about them.
5.	Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is open to censure on many grounds. I11 the first place, although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, be says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed that the southern capes of India rose opposite to the regions of Meroe ? And who the men that said the distance from Meroe up to the parallel of Athens
VOL. 1.
s
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λἐγοντες; τινες δὲ πάλιν οἱ το των ορών πλάτος ἣ οἱ τὺ ἀπὸ τὴς Κιλικίας ἐπὶ τὴν ’Αμισόν το αυτό τούτῳ λέγοντες; τινες δὲ οι το ἀπὸ Ἀμισοῦ διὰ Κὁλχῳν καὶ τῆ? 'Τρκανίας μέχρι Βακτρίων καί των επέκεινα εἰς τὴν ὲᾤαν θάλατταν καθηκόντων ἐπ’ ευθείας τε εἶναι λέγοντες καὶ ἐπ’ ἰση-μερινὰς άνατολάς και παρὰ1 τὰ ὰρη ἐν δεξιᾴ ἔχοντι αυτά; ή πάλιν το ἐπὶ τὴν δύσιν ἐπ’ ευθείας ταύτῃ τῇ γραμμή, διότι ἐπὶ τὴν Προποντίδα ἐστὶ καὶ τὸν Ελλήσποντον; ταντα γὰρ ὁ Ερατοσθένης λαμβάνει πάντα ως καί εκμαρτυ-ρούμενα υπό των εν τοῖς τὁποις γενομένων, εν-τετυχηκώς νπομνήμασι πολλοΐς, ων ευπορεί βιβλιοθήκην ἔχων τηλικαντην ήλίκην αντος 'Ίππαρχός φησι.
6.	Καὶ αὐτὴ δὲ ἡ τοῦ Πατροκλέους πίστις εκ πολλών μαρτυριών σύγκειται, τών βασιλέων τών πεπιστενκότων αὐτῷ τηλικαντην αρχήν, τών επακολονθησάντων αυτω, τών άντιΒοξονντων, ων αντος ό 'Ίππαρχος κατονομάζει· οι yap κατ εκείνων ελεγχοι πίστεις τών υπό τούτον λεγομένων βἰσίν. οὐδὲ τοῦτο δὲ άπίθανον του Τίατροκλέους, οτι φησι τούς Ἀλεξάνδρῳ συστρατεύσαντας ἐπιδρομάδην ἱστορήσαι εκαστα, αυτόν δὲ ’Αλέξανδρον άκριβώσαι, άναγραψάντων την ολην χώραν τών εμπειροτάτων αυτω* την δ’ αναγραφήν αὐτῷ
1 παρά, Corais, for περί; Groskurd, Eorbioer, Meineke following.
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was such a distance ? And who, again, the men that gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the men that called the distance from Cilicia to the Amisus the same as that of this breadth ? And who said as regards the distance from Amisus, through Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the mountains which you keep on your right hand ? Or, again, as regards the distance towards the west in a straight course with this line, that it was towards the Propontis and the Hellespont ? Why, Eratosthenes takes all these as matters actually established by the testimony of the men who had been in the regions, for he has read inany historical treatises— with which he was well supplied if he had a library as large as Hipparchus says it was.1
6.	Further, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings 2 who had entrusted to him such an important office; to the men who followed him, to the men who oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for the tests to which those men are subjected are but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, namely, that those who made the expedition with Alexander acquired only cursory information about everything, but Alexander himself made accurate investigations, since the men best acquainted with the country had described the whole of it for him ; and this description was later presented to
1	The library at Alexandria.
2	Seleuous I. and Antiochus I.
s 2
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δοθῆναί φησιν ύστερον υπο Β,ενοκΧέους του γαζοφύΧακος.
7.	’Ἑτι φησϊν 6 "Ιππαρχο? ἐν τῷ δευτερψ νττο-μνήματι αυτόν τον 'Ερατοσθένη διαβάΧΧειν τὴν τοῦ Πατροκλἑους πίστιν ἐκ τῆς πρὸς Μεγασθένη διαφωνίας περὶ τοῦ μήκους τῆς ’Ινδικής τοῦ κατὰ τὺ βόρειον πλευρὸν, τοῦ μὲν Μεγασθἐνους λέγονται σταδίων μυρίων εξακισχιΧίων, τοῦ δὲ Πατροκλέους χιΧίοις λείπειν φαμένου* ἀπὸ γάρ τινος αναγραφής σταθμών όρμηθέντα τοῖς μὲν
O	70 άπιστειν διά την διαφωνίαν, εκείνη δε προσεχειν. ει οὐν διὰ τὴν διαφωνίαν ενταύθα άπιστος ὁ Πατροκλἣς, καίτοι παρά χιΧίους σταδίους τής διαφοράς ου ση ς, πόσω χρὴ μᾶλλον άπιστεΐν εν οΐς παρά οκτακισχιΧίους ή διαφορά εστι, προς δύο καί ταῦτα άνδρας σνμφωνοϋντας ἀλλήλοις, τῶν μὲν Χεγόντων το τής Ινδικής πΧάτος δισμυ-ρίων σταδίων, τοῦ δὲ μυρίων καί δισχιΧίων;
8.	Ἐροῦμεν δ’ οτι οὐ ψιΧήν την διαφωνίαν ητιάσατο, άΧΧά συγκρίνων προς την όμοΧογίαν καί τήν αξιοπιστίαν τής αναγραφής των σταθμών, ου θαυμαστόν δέ, ει πιστού γίνεται τι πιστότερου, καί ει τῷ αὐτῷ ἐν ετέροις μεν πιστεύομεν, εν έτέροις δ’ άπιστου μεν, όταν παρά τινος τεθή τι βεβαιότερου. γεΧοιόν τε το τήν παρά πολὺ διαφωνίαν άπιστοτέρους ποιεΐν νομίσαι τούς
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Patrocles (so Pafcrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexander’s treasurer.
7.	Hipparchus further says, in bis Second Book, that Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trustworthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms that it is a thousand short of that; for, having started from a certain “ Itinerary ” as basis, Eratosthenes distrusts both of them on account of their disagreement and bolds to the ee Itinerary.” If, then, says Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account of the disagreement at that point, although the discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, how much more should we distrust him where the discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as against two men, and that, too,, men who agree with one another; for both of them call the breadth of India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls it twelve thousand ?
8.	My answer will be that it was not the bare disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes found fault with, but he found fault when he compared their disagreement with the harmony and trustworthiness of the ee Itinerary/’ Yet we should not be surpi'ised if one tiling proves to be more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, and if we tmst the same man in some things, but distrust him in others, whenever greater certainty has been established from some other source. Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount by which the authorities disagree makes the parties to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on
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Βιαφωνονντας* τουναντίον jap ἐν τω παρά, μικρόν συμβαίνουν τούτο μάΧΧον εοικε, παρά μικρόν Jάp ἡ πλάνη συμβαίνει μᾶλλον, ου τοΐς τυχούσι μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς πλέον τι τῶν ετέρων φρο-νοΰσιν ον δὲ τοῖς παρὰ πολὺ ὁ μὲν τυχών άμάρτοι αν, ό δ’ επιστημονικότερος ηττον αν τούτο πάθοι· διὸ καὶ πιστεύεται θᾶττον.
9.	Ἀπαντες μὲν τοίνυν οι πορϊ τῆς ’Ινδικής γράψ·αντες ὼ? ἐπὶ το ποΧύ ήreuBoXojoi ηεηόνασι, καθ’ ύπερβοΧην δὲ Αηίμαχος· τὰ δὲ δεύτερα Xejει Μεγασθένη?* Όνησίκριτος δὲ καὶ Νέαρχος καὶ άΧΧοι τοιοῦτοι* παραψεΧΧίζοντες ήδη· καὶ ἡμῖν δ’ ύπηρξεν ἐπὶ πΧέον κατιδοίν ταυτα, υπομνηματιζόμενοις τὰς Αλέξανδρου πράξεις* διαφερόντως δ’ άπιστεΐν άζιον Δηιμἀγω τε καὶ Μεγασθἐνβι. οὗτοι γάρ εἰσἱν οἱ τοὺς Ἐνωτοκοίτας καὶ τοὺς Ἀσπὸμους καὶ Ἀρρἱνας ίστορουντες, Μονόφθαλμους τε καὶ Μακροσκελείς καὶ Όπισθ οδακτύΧους* άνεκαίνισαν δε και την 'Ομηρικήν των Πυγμαίων ηερανομαχίαν, τρισπιθάμους είπόντες. οὔτοι δὲ καὶ τοὺς χρυσωρύχους μύ ρ μη κας καί Πᾶ να ς σφηνοκεφαΧους οφεις τε και βοΰς και εΧάφους συν κέρασι καταπίνοντας* περὶ ών ετερος τον ἕτερον ἐλἐγχει, ὅπερ καὶ ’Ερατοσθένης φησίν. 1
1	Which formed a part of Strabo’s Historical Sketches (see footnote on page 46). Both Onesieritus and Nearclrus accom-
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case where the matter of disagreement is slight; for if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary writers, but even among writers who are somewhat superior to the other class ; but where the matters of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary man would go astray,, the more scientific man would be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more quickly trusted.
9.	However, all who have written about India have proved themselves, for the most part, fabricating, but preeminently so Deimachus ; the next in order is Megastlienes ; and then, Onesicntus, and Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively when I was writing the “ Deeds of Alexander.”1 But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes deserve to be distrusted. For they are the persons who tell us about the “men that sleep in their ears/’ and the “men without mouths/’ and “men without noses ” ; and about “ men with one eye/’ "men with long legs/’ “men with fingers turned backward ” ; and they revived, also, the Homeric story of the battle between the cranes and the “ pygmies,” who, they said, were three spans tall. These men also tell about the ants that mine gold and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and all; and in these matters the one refutes the other, as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they
panied Alexander, Strabo alludes to his own stay at the Alexandrian Library.
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ἐπὲμφθησαν μὲν γὰρ εἰς τὰ Παλίμβοθρα, ὁ μὲν Μεγασθἐνης προς Σανδρὁκοττον, ὁ δὲ Αηίμαχος πρός ΆΧΧιτροχάδην τον ἐκείνου υἱὁν, κατὰ πρεσβείαν* υπομνήματα δὲ της ἀποδημίας κατεΧιπον τοιαϋτα, νή> ἦς δή ποτε αιτίας π ροαχθεντες. Πατροκλἣς δὲ ήκιστα τοιοῦτος* καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι δὲ μάρτυρες οὐκ απίθανοι, οἷς κεχρηται ὁ Ἐρατοσθένης.
10.	Εἰ γὰρ ὁ διὰ Ῥὁδου και Βυζαντίου μεσημβρινὸς ορθώς εΐΧηπται, καὶ ὀ διὰ τῆς Κ/Χικίας καὶ Ἀμισοῦ ορθως αν εἴη ειλημμένος· φαίνεται yap το παράΧΧηΧον εκ ποΧΧών, όταν μη&ετέρωσε1
O 71 σνμπτωσις ἀπελέγχηται.
11.	Ὅ τε ἐξ Ἀμισοῦ πλοῦς ἐπὶ την Κολχχδα οτι έστϊν ἐπὶ ισημερινην άνατοΧήν, καὶ τοῖς άνεμοις ελ^χεται καί ωραις καί καρποΐς καί ταῖς ὰνατολαῖς αυταϊς* ώς S’ αΰτως καί ἡ ἐπὶ τὴν Κασπίαν υπερβασία καί ἡ εφεξής ὁδὸς μέχρι Βάκτρων, πολλαχοὺ γὰρ ἡ ἐνάργεια καὶ τὸ ἐκ πάντων σνμφωνούμενον opyavov πιστότερον ἐστιν ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ αντος f/Ιππαρχος τὴν ἀπὸ 'ΧτηΧών μέχρι της Κιλίκίοις γραμμὴν, ἔτι ἐστὶν ἐπ’ ευθείας καί οτι ἐπὶ ισημερινην άνατοΧήν3 ον πάσαν
1 μ?7ὅ€τἐρα>σε, Α. Miller, for μηδετέρως ἡ.
1	Scholars have agreed that something has fallen out of the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo here recurs to “the second argument” of Eratosthenes, which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection is not at once apparent; but he has just referred to the credibility of “the other witnesses,” and, clearly, it was
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim-bothra (Megastlienes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus to Allitrocliades the son of Sandrocottus), still, as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left behind such writings as these, being prompted to do so by—I know not what cause ! Pafcrocles, however, is by no means that sort of man. And also the other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not lacking in credibility.
10.1 For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly drawn too; for from many considerations the parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is proved by test that there is no meeting in either direction.2
11. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis lies in the direction of the equinoctial east3 is proved by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in the same way, both the pass that leads over to the Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra. For in many cases the way things appear to the sight and the agreement of all the testimony are more trustworthy than an instrument.4 Indeed, even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did
upon “the other witnesses” that Eratosthenes based that “ second argument,5’ as is indicated in § 5. Strabo then proceeds, in § 10, to illustrate the credibility of those witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on points wherein they were involved.
2	An echo from Greek geometry.
y That is, due east. 4 Compare § 35 (below).
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οργανικούς καλ γεωμετρικώς εΧαβεν, ἀλλ’ οΧην την άπο %τηΧών μἐχρι πορθμού τοις πΧέουσιν επί-στευσεν, ὦστ’ οὐδ’ ἐκεῖνο1 εὖ λέγει τὺ1 2 “ ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν Χέγειν οὔθ’ ημέρας μεγίστης ττ ρος την βραχυτάτην λόγον Οὕτε γνώμονος προς σκιάν ἐπὶ τῇ παρώρεια ττ) άπο Κιλικίας μἐχρι3 ’Ινδών, οὐδ’ εἰ ἐπὶ 7ταραΧΧήΧον γραμμής ἐστιν ἡ λόξωσις, ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν, ἀλλ’ ἐᾶν αδιόρθωτο ν, λοξὴν φύλαξαν-τες, ὼ? οἱ αρχαίοι πίνακες παρέχονσι 4.” πρώτον μεν γάρ τ ο μη εχειν είπεϊν ταυτον ἐστι τῷ επέχειν, ὁ δ’ επεχων οὐδ* ετέρωσε ρέπει, εάν δὲ κεΧεύων, ώς οἷ αρχαίοι, ἐκεῖσε ἡέπει. μᾶλλον δ ἄν τάκοΧονθον εφνΧαττεν, ει σννεβούΧενε μηδὲ γεωγραφεΐν ὅλως* οὐδὲ γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων ὁρῶν τὰς θέσεις, οΐον νΑλπεων καὶ τῶν Πυρηναίων και των ©ρακιών και ’Ιλλυρικών καὶ Γερμανικών, οὕτω? εχομεν είπεϊν. τίς δ’ αν ήγήσαιτο πιστότερους τῶν ύστερον τούς παΧαιονς τοσαντα πΧημ-μεΧησαντας περί την πινακογραφίαν, οσα εὖ5 6 ΒιαβέβΧηκεν 'Ερατοσθένης, ων ονύενι ἀντείρηκεν 'Ίππαρχος;
12. Καὶ τὰ εξής δὲ πΧήρη μεγάλων αποριών ἐστιν, ὰρα 7ὰρ> εἰ τούτο μεν μὴ κινοίη τις το τὰ
1	ἐ/ceivo, Scaliger, for ἐκεῖνο ς; Corais, Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, Grosknrd, Forbiger, following.
2	ευ λἐγει τά, Xylander, for εόλογεῖτο; Meineke following.
3	μἐχρι, Meineke, for μἐχρις.
4	παρ4χον<τι, Kramer, for περιἐχουσι; Meineke, Forbiger,
Tardieu, following.
6 ευ, Corais, for ου ; editors following.
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars on to the Strait1 he trusted the sailors. So that this statement of his is not good, either, where he says : “ Since we cannot tell either the relation of the longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to India, neither can we say whether the slant of the mountains lies in a parallel line,2 but we must leave the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early maps give it.” For, in the first place,ce cannot tell ” is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither side; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather would he be ee keeping ” the consistent course, if he also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we
cannot tell ” in that way3 the positions of the other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the German Mountains. But who would think the early geographers more trustworthy than those of later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has tightly accused them of and not one of these blunders has been objected to by Hipparchus ?
12.	Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are full of great difficulties. For example, see how many absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the
* Of Sicily.
2	That is, whether the line of these mountains, which in the early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a parallel of latitude, should He on a parallel. Compare § 2 (above).
3	That is, by instruments and geometrical calculations.
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ἄκρα τῆς Ινδικής τὰ μεσημβρινά ἀνταίρειν τοῖς κατὰ Μερὁην, μηδὲ τὺ διάστημα τὺ ἀπὸ Μερὁης ἐπὶ τὺ στόμα τὺ κατὰ τὺ Βυζάντιον, ὅτι ἐστὶ περὶ μυρίους σταδίους καὶ όκτακισχιΧίους, ποιοίη δὲ τρισμυριων το από των μεσημβρινών ’Ινδών μέχρι των ορών, ὅσα ἄν συμβαίη άτοπα. τὸ πρώτον μεν yap εϊπερ 6 αυτός ἐστι παράλληλος ὁ διὰ Βυζαντίου τῷ διὰ Μασσαλίας (καθάπερ εϊρηκεν (/ Ιππαρχος πιστεύσας Πυθέᾳ), ὁ δ’ αντος και μεσημβρινός εστιν 6 διά Βυζαντίου τω διά Βορυσθένονς, ὅπερ καὶ αὐτὸ δοκιμάζει ό'Ίππαρχος, δοκιμάζει δὲ καλ τὺ από Βυζαντίου διάστημα ἐπὶ τον Β ο ρν σθένη σταδίους είναι τρισχιΚιονς επτά-C 72 κοσίονς, τοσουτοι αν εϊεν καί οι από Μασσαλίας ἐπὶ τὸν διὰ Βορυσθἐνους παράλληλον, ος γε διὰ τῆς Κέλτικης παρωκεανίτης αν εἴη· τοσούτονς yap πως διεΧθόντες σννάπτονσι τω ώκεανφ.
13.	Πόλιν δ’ ἐπεὶ τὴν Κινναμωμοφόρον εσχάτην ἴσμεν οικουμένην προς μεσημβρίαν, καί καθ* ffΙππαρχον αυτόν ό δι αυτής παράΧΧηΧος αρχή της εύκρατου καί τής οικουμένης έστι, καί διέχει του Ισημερινού περί όκτακισχιΧίους και οκτακόσιους σταδίους· επεϊ ούν φησιν από του ισημερινόν τον διά Βορυσθἐνους διέχειν τρισ~ μνρίους και τετρακισχιΧίονς σταδίους, εϊεν ἀν Χοιποι οι από του όρίζοντος τήν διακεκαυμένην 1
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statement that the southern capes of India rise opposite to 1 the regions of Meroe, or the statement that the distance from Meroe to the mouth of the strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, but yet should make the distance froin Southern India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, in the first place, if it be true that the parallel which runs through Byzantium is the same as that which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves the statement that the distance from Byzantium to the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred stadia, then this last number would be the number of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs through the Borysthenes2; which parallel, of course, would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on going about this number of stadia through Celtica you reach the ocean.3
13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country is the most remote inhabited country towards the south, as we know, and since, according to Hipparchus himself, the parallel that runs through it is the beginning of the temperate zone and of the inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about eight thousand eight hundred stadia; and further, since, as Hipparchus says, the parallel through the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia distant from the equator, there would remain twenty-
2	Strabo frequently refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes as merely 6 c Borysthenes.”
3	That is, going toward the north.
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καὶ την εύκρατον εἰ? τὸν διὰ Βορυσθένους καί τῆς Κέλτικης παρωκεανίτιδος σταδίου Βισμνριοι πεντακισχίλιοι διακόσιοι, ό δὲ γε ἀπὸ τῆς Κέλτικης πρὸς άρκτον πλους έσχατος λέγεται παρὰ τοῖς νῦν ὁ ἐπὶ τὴν Ίέρνην, επέκεινα μὲν οὐσαν τῆς Βρεττανικής, ἀθλίως δὲ διὰ ψύχος οικουμένην, ὥστε τὰ έπτέκεινα νομίζειν άοίκητα. οὐ πλέον δὲ τῆς Κέλτικης τὴν Ίέρνην διέχειν φασϊ των πεντα-κισγιΧίων, ώστε περὶ τρισμνρίονς εἷεν ἂν ἣ μικρψ πλείους οἱ Πάντες οἱ τὺ πλάτος τῆς οικουμένης άφορίζοντες.
14.	Φέρε δὴ τὴν ἀνταίρονσαν τῇ Κινναμω-μοφόρω και ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτόν παραΧΧηΧου πρὸς ἔω κειμένην ύττοβωμεν. αὕτη δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ περὶ τὴν Τ απροβάνην* ἡ δὲ Τ απροβάνη πεπίστευται σφοδρά, ὅτι τῆς ’Ινδικής πρόκειται πελαγία μεγάλη νῆσος πρός νότον* μηκύνεται δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν Αιθιοπίαν πΧέον ἣ πεντακισχιΧίους σταδίους, ως φασιν, ἐξ ἦς καὶ εΧέφαντα κομίζεσθαι ποΧύν εἰς τὰ τῶν Ινδών εμπόρια καί χεΧώνεια1 καὶ αΧΧον φόρτον, ταύτῃ δὴ τῇ νήσῳ πλάτος προστεθὲν τὺ avdXoyov τῷ μήκει καί δίαρμα το ἐπ’ αυτήν εκ της ’Ινδικής τῶν μὲν τρισγιΧίων σταδίων οὐκ ἀν ίΧαττον ποιήσειε διάστημα, οσον ἦν τὺ ἀπὺ τοῦ ορού τής οικουμένης εις Μερίην, εἴπερ μέΧΧει τα άκρα της ’Ινδικής ἀνταίρειν τῇ Μερὰρ* πιθανά-τερον δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ πΧείονς των τρισγιΧίων τιθέναι. εἰ δὴ τοῦτο ττροσθείη τις τοῖς τρισμνρίοις, οϊς φησιν 1 χελώνεια, Meineke, for χελώνια.
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance from the parallel that divides the torrid from the temperate zone to the parallel that runs through the Borysthenes and tlie sea-coast of Celtica. And yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays called the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the voyage to Ierne,1 which island not only lies beyond Britain but is such a wretched place to live in on account of the cold that the regions on beyond are regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierne is not farther from Celtica, they say, than five thousand stadia ; so that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps a few more, would represent the breadth of the inhabited world.
14. Well, then, let us pass on to the country that rises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country and lies toward the east on the same parallel. This is the region about Taprobane.2 We have strong assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the open sea, which lies off India to the south. It stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for more than five thousand stadia, as they say; and from it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum would be a distance of not less than three thousand stadia—as much as the distance from the border of the inhabited world to Meroe—that is, if the capes of India are to rise opposite to Meroe; but it is more plausible to set down still more than three thousand stadia. So if you should add these three thousand
1	Ireland. 2 Ceylon.
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<5 Αηίμαχος μέχρι της ek Βακτρίους καί Χογδι-
ανούς νπερθέσεως, ἐκπέσοι αν πάντα ταῦτα τὰ ἔθνη τῆ? οικουμένης καί τής εύκρατου, τις αν ονν θαρρήσειε ταῦτα λέyειv, άκούων καί των παλαι καί των νυν τὴν ευκρασίαν και τὴν ευκαρπίαν λεβάντων πρώτον μὲν τὴν τῶν προσβόρρων ’Ινδών, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐν τῇ 'Ύρκανία και τῇ 7Αρια και εφεξής τῇ τε Μαργιαυῇ καὶ τῇ Βακτριανή; άπασαι yap ανται προσεχείς μεν εἰσι O 73 τῆ βορείψ πλευρά του Ταύρον καί ἦ γε Βακτριανὴ καὶ πλησιάζει τῇ εἰ? ’Ινδοὺς ὑπερθέσει, τοσαύτη δ’ ευδαιμονία κέχρηνται, ὦστε πάμπολύ τι άπέχειν τής αοικήτον. ἐν μὲν γε τῇ ?Τρκανία την άμπελον μετρητήν οίνου φέρειν φασι, τὴν δὲ συκῆν μεδίμνους εξήκοντα, τον δὲ σίτον εκ τον εκπεσόντος καρπόν τής καλάμης πάλιν φύεσθαι, εν δὲ τοῖς δένδρεσι σμηνονρηείσθαι καί των φύλλων άπορρειν μέλι, οπερ γίνεσθαι μὲν καὶ τῆς Μηδίας ἐν τῇ Ματιανῇ καὶ τῆς ’Αρμενίας εν τῇ Χακασηνή καί τῆ Ἀραξηνῇ. ἀλλ’ ενταύθα μεν ονκ ἐπ’ ἴσης θαυμαστόν, εϊπερ εἰσὶ νοτιώτεραι τής CTρκανίας, καί ευκρασία διαφέρουσαι τής άλλης χώρας· εκεί δε μάλλον. ἐν δὲ τῇ Μαργιανἣ τον πυθμένα φασϊν εύρί-σκεσθαι τής αμπέλου πολλάκις δυεῖν ἀνδρῶν ὸργυιαῖς περιληπτόν, τον δε βότρνν δίπηχυν. παραπλησίαν δὲ λέηουσι καί την ’Αριαν, εύοινία
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which Deimachus gives as the distance to the pass that leads over to Bactnana and Sogdiana, then all these peoples would fall outside the inhabited world and the temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient and modem times telling about the mild climate and the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of Hyrcania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana and Bactriana ? For, although all these countries lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a happy lot that they must be a very long way oft from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vine produces one metretes1 of wine, the fig-tree sixty medimni2 of figs, the wheat grows again from the waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. But in the case of the latter districts this is not equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further south than Hyrcania, and are superior to the rest of the country in mildness of climate; but in the case of Hyrcania it is more amazing. And in Margiana, they say, it is oftentimes found that the trunk of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the outstretched arms of two men, and that the cluster of grapes is two cubits long. And they say that Aria also is similar, but that it even excels in good
1	A little less than nine gallons.
2	The medimnus was about a bushel and a half.
VOL. I.
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δὲ καὶ ύττβρβάΧΧβιν, ἐν ἦ ye καί εἰς τpiyoviav1 τταραμένειν ἐν ἀπιττωτοις ay yea ι τον οίνον· ττάμφορον δ’ εἶναι καὶ τὴν Βακτριανὴν πλὴν iXaioUj πλησίον τῇ Ἀρία παρακείμενη ν.
15.	Εἰ δὲ καὶ ψνχρα μέρη των τόττων τούτων ἐστίν, ὅσα ύψηΧά καλ ορεινά, οὐδὲν δεῖ θαυμάζειν* καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς μεσημβρινοί? κΧίμασι τα ορη ψυχρά εστι, καί καθοΧου τὰ μετέωρα ἐδάφη, καν πεδία ἦ. τῆς γοῦν Καππαδοκίας τὰ προς τῷ Εὐξείνῳ ττοΧύ βορειότερα ἐστι των πρὸς τῷ Ταύρῳ· ἀλλ’ ἡ μὲν Βαγαδαονία,2 πεδίον ἐξαίσιον μεταξὺ πῖπτον τοῦ τε Ἀργαίου όρους καὶ τοῦ Τα ὕρον, σιτάνιον εἴ που τι τῶν καρττίμων δένδρων φύοι, καίττερ νοτιώτερον τῆς Ποντικής θαΧάττη? σταδίου τρισχίλιοι?, τὰ δὲ τῆς Σινώπης ττροάστεια καί τῆς Ἀμισοῦ καὶ τῆς Φαναροίας τὺ πλέον έΧαιόφυτά ἐστι. καὶ τον Ὄξον δὲ τον ορίζοντα την Βακτριανην ἀπὸ τῆς ^ογδιανῆς οὕτω φασὶν εὑπλουν εἶναι, ώστε τον ’Ινδικόν φόρτον ὺτrep-κομισθέντα εἰς αυτόν ραδίως εἰ? τὴν CTρκανίαν κατάγεσθαι και τοὺς εφεξής Τόπους μέχρι του Πὸντου διὰ τῶν ποταμών.
16.	Τίν’ ἂν οὐν τοιαύτην εΰροις ευδαιμονίαν περὶ Β ο ρυ σθένη καλ την Κελτικήν τὴν ιταρω-κεανιτιν, ὅπου μηδὲ φύεται ἄμπελος ἣ μὴ τελεσφορεί; ἐν δὲ τοῖς νοτιωτέροις τούτων καί
1 rpiyovtαν, Cobet, for τριγἐνειαν; Bernadakis, Cascorbi, proving.
! Βαγαὅαονία, Casaubon, i W. M. Ramsay approving.
approving.
41 Βαγαὅαονία, Casaubon, for Βαγαδανία ; Corais following;
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually keeps for three generations in unpitched casks ; and that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, produces everything except olive-oil.
15.	But if all the parts of these regions that are high and mountainous are also cold, we should not be amazed; for even in the southern latitudes the mountains are cold, and in general all high-lying lands, even if they be plateaux, are cold. At any rate, in Cappadocia tlie regions next to the Euxine are much farther north than those next to the Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls between the Argaeus Mountain1 and the Taurus Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit-trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of Phanaroea are planted with olive-trees. And further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, and thence, on the rivers, to the successive regions beyond as far as the Pontus.2
16.	Now what comparable blessings of nature can you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part of Celtica that lies on tlie ocean, where the grape either does not grow at all, or else does not bear fruit? In the more southern districts of these
1	In Cappadocia; now Mt. Erdjias.
2	According to this statement the Oxus, which now empties into the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea. Thence, by the Kur and other rivers, the merchandise was carried to western points. See 11. 7. 3.
τ 2
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ίπιθαΧαττιδίοις1 καὶ τοῖς κατὰ Βόσπορον τελεσφορεί, iv μικροκαρπία δε, καλ τοῦ γβιμώνος κατορύττεται. οι δὲ παγ οι παρ’ αὐτοῖς τοιοΰτοί τινὲς εἰσιν ἐπὶ τῷ στόματι τῆς λίμνη? τὴς Μαιώ-τϊδον, ώστ’ ἐν γωρίω, iv φ γβιμώνος 6 τον Μιθριδάτον στρατηγός ἐνίκησε τοὺς βαρβάρους Ιππο μάγων ἐπὶ τῷ π ay ω, τοὺς αυτούς κατ α-4 ναυμαγήσαι θέρους, Χυθέντος του πάyov. ὁ δ’ ’Ερατοσθένης καὶ τούπίηραμμα προφέρβται το iv τῷ Ἀσκληπιείῳ τῷ Παντικαπαιεων ἐπὶ τῇ payeiarj γαΧκη υδρία διὰ τον πάyov^
εἴ τις ἄρ’ ανθρώπων μὴ πείθεται οἷα παρ’ ἡμῖν yiyveTai, εἰ? τήνδε yvώτω ἰδὼν υδρίαν· ἣν οὐχ ώς ανάθημα θ βου καΧον, ἀλλ’ ἐπίδειγμα γβιμώνος μεγάλου θἦχ ίερεὺς Στράτιος.2
οπού οὖν οὐδὲ τοῖς ἐν Βοσπόρω συγκριτἐον τὰ ἐν τοῖς διαριθμηθεῖσι τοποις, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τοῖς ἐν * Α μισώ καί %ινώπη (καὶ γὰρ ἐκείνων βυκρατοτέ-ρους αν €Ϊποι τις), σγοΧη y αν παραβάΧΧοιντο τοῖς κατὰ Βορυσθένη καλ τοῖς βσγάτοις Κελτοῖς. μόλις γὰρ ἀν ταύτοκΧινεΐς εἶεν τοῖς κατ’ Α μισόν καί Σινώπην καί Βυζάντιον καί ΜασσαΧίαν, οι του Βορυσθἐνους καὶ τῶν Κελτών ώμoX6yηvτaι νοτιώτεροι σταδίοις τρισγιΧίοις καί έπτακοσίοις.
1 ἐπιὅαλαττιδίοις, Friedemann, for ἐπιὅαλαττίοις or ἐπι-θαλαττιαίοις; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Muller, approving. 2 Hrparios, Meineke, for Στράτιος. 1
1	That is, to keep them from freezing. See 7. 3. 18.
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried during the winter.1 The frosts are so severe at tlie mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval engagement.2 And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius at Panticapaeum,3 which was inscribed on the bronze water-jar that had been burst by freezing : “ If any man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our country, let trim look at this water-jar and know the truth; which, not as a fair offering unto God but as an illustration of our severe winters, has been dedicated by Stratius the priest.” Since, therefore, the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that I have enumerated are not to be compared even with those at the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with the country of the northernmost Celts. . In fact, the Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes and the Celts.
2	Strabo refers to battles fought on the Strait of Yenikale, or Kerch, by Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates the Great (Eupator). Compare 7. 3. 18.
3	Now Kerch, at the mouth of the Sea of Azov.
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17.	Οἷ δέ γε περὶ Δηίμαχον τοῖς τρισμυρίοις ἐὰν ττροσλάβωσι το ἐπὶ τὴν Ταττροβάνην teal τούς ὄρους τῆς διακεκαυμένης3 ονς ονκ ἐλάττους τῶν τετρακισχιλίων θετέον, εκτοττιοϋσι τα τε Βάκτρα και τὴν Άριαν εἰς τοὺς απέχοντας τἀπους τῆς διακεκαυμένης σταδίους τρισμυρίους και τετρακισ-χιλίους, οσους ἀπὸ τοῦ ισημερινού ἐπὶ Βορυσθένη φησιν είναι ὁ ^Ιππαρχος, εκττεσοΰνται αρα εις τους βορειοτέρους τον Βορυσθἐνους καὶ τῆς Κέλτικης σταδίοις όκτακισχιλίοις καί όκτακοσίοις, οσοις νοτιώτερός έστιν δ Ισημερινός τον δρίξοντος κύκλον την διακεκαυμένην και την εΰκρατον, ον φαμεν δια τής Έίινναμωμοφόρου1 μάλιστα ηράφεσθαι. ἡμεῖς δὲ γε εττεδείκνυμεν μέχρι της Ίέρνης μόλις οικήσιμα οντα τα νττέρ την Κελ-τικήν, αττερ ου πλείω των ττεντακισχιλίων ἐστίν οὔτος δ’ άττοφαίνει ὁ λόγος τῆς ’Ιέρνης ἔτι βορειότερου είναι τινα κύκλον οικήσιμου στα-δίοις τρισχιλίοις όκτακοσίοις. ἔσται1 2 3 δὲ Ίίάκτρα και του στόματος τής Κασπίας θαλάττης, είτε ?Τρκανίας, ττάμττολν τι άρκτικώτερα, ὅπερ τοῦ μυχόν τής Κ ασιτίας καί των Άρμενιακων καί Μηδικών ὁρῶν διέχει ττερι έξακισχιλίους σταδίους, και δοκεῖ αυτής τής3 παραλίας μέχρι της ’Ινδικής άρκτικώτερον είναι σημεΐον καί ττερίττλουν εχειν
1	Τνδικῆς, before μα Λίστα, is discarded by the various editors.
2	Κσται, Kramer, for ἐστί; Forbiger, Meineke, following.
3	αυτῆς τῆς, Groskurd, for τῆς αντῆς; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; L. Kayser approving.
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17.	Now if De'imachus and his followers add to the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must be put at not less than four thousand stadia,1 they will thus be placing both Bactra and Ana outside the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty-four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactra and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than the Borysthenes and Celtica—the number of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle that divides the torrid zone from the temperate; and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I myself was pointing out that the regions beyond Celtica as far as lerne were scarcely habitable, and that this distance is not more than five thousand stadia1 2; but this argument of De'imachus declares that there is a habitable parallel of latitude three thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north than lerne ! Thus Bactra will be a very considerable distance farther north than even the mouth of the Caspian (or Hyrcanian) Sea; and this mouth3 is about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and Median mountains (and it seems to be a more northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of
1	In § 14 Strabo said “ not less than 3,000 stadia.”
2	§13.
3	Strabo thought that the Caspian Sea opened into “the northern sea.”
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ἀπὸ τῆς ’Ινδικής δυνατόν, ὦς φησιν ὁ τῶν τόπων ἡγησάμενος τούτων Πατροκλῆς. ἔτι τοίνυν ἡ Βακτριανὴ χίλια στάδια ἐπὶ τὴν άρκτον εκτείνεται* τὰ δὲ των %κυθών ἔθνη 1 πολὺ μείζω ταυ-της ἐπέκεινα χώραν νεμεται, καί τελευτά προς 75 τὴν βόρειον θάΧατταν, νομαδικώς μὲν, ζῶντα δ’ ὅμως. πῶς οὐν, εἴπερ καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ "Βάκτρα ἦδη τῆς οικουμένης εκττίτττει, εϊη αν το διάστημα τούτο ἀπὸ του Καύκασού μόχρι της βόρειας θαΧάττης τη διά Βάκτρων όΧίηω πλειὸνων ἣ τετρακισχιΧίων; ταῦτα δὴ ττροστεθεντα τω άττο της ’Ιἐρνης ἐπὶ τὰ βόρεια σταδιασμφ ποιεῖ τὺ πᾶν διὰ τῆς άοική-του διάστημα ἐπὶ τοῦ διὰ τῆ? ’Ιέρνης σταδιασμοΰ σταδίων ετττακισχιΧίων και οκτακόσιων ει δὲ εάσειέ τις τους τετρακισχιΧίους σταδίους, αὐτά γε τὰ πρὸ? τῷ Καυκάσῳ μόρη της Βακτριανής ἔσται βορειότερα τής ’Ιέρνης σταδίοις τρισχιΧίοις καί όκτακοσίοις, της δε Κέλτικης καὶ τοῦ Βορυ-σθένονς όκτακισχιΧίοις και όκτακοσίοις.
18.	Φησὶ δὲ γε ὁr/Ιππαρχος κατὰ τον Βορυσθἐνη καὶ τὴν Κελτικήν εν οΧαις ταῖς θεριναϊς νυξὶ τταραυηάζεσθαι το φως του ήΧίου ττεριϊστάμενον ἀπὸ τῆς δύσεως ἐπὶ την άνατοΧήν, ταῖς δὲ
1 εὅντ?, Kramer suggests, after :§κυ0<£ν ; Meineke following. 1 2
1	That is, beyond the mouth of the Caspian into the uninhabited world. This whole argument against Dei'machus and his school is a reductio ad abmrdum,
2	And thus, according to Strabo, they really reach no farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian.
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, who was once governor of these regions). Accordingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther1 for a thousand stadia toward the north. But the Scythian tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, on beyond it, and they end at the northern sea 2; who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown outside of the inhabited world, could this distance from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly more than four thousand stadia 3 ? If these stadia, then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from I erne to the northern regions,4 they make the total distance through the uninhabitable region, on the stadia-reckoning made through I erne, seven thousand eight hundred stadia. But if one should leave out the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus 5 will be farther north than lerne by three thousand eight hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight hundred stadia.
18.6 Hipparchus says, at all events, that at the Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in summer-time, the light of the sun shines dimly, moving round from the west to the east, and at
3	The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Deimaehus and his school. Strabo continues to meet them upon their own ground with his favourite form of argument.
4	That is, the 3,SQ0 stadia above-mentioned.
5	Hence, not the Armenian Caucasus. The mountains from Ariana on were also called Caucasus (11. 8. 1.).
6	In connection with this paragraph, read 2. 5. 34-43. Strabo finds another £t absurdity ” (compare § 12).
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χειμεριναΐς τροτταΐς τὺ πλεῖστον μετεωρίζεσθαι τον ήΧιον ἐπὶ ττήχεις εννέα· ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἀπἐχουσι τῆς Μασσαλίας εζακισχιΧίοις καὶ τριακόσιοι (οὺς ἐκεῖνος μὲν ἔπι Κελτοὺς ύττοΧαμβάνει, ἐγὼ δ5 οἶμαι Βρεττανοὺς εἶναι, βορειοτέρους τῆς Κέλτικης σταδίοις δισχιΧίοις ττεντακοσίοις) πολὺ μᾶλλον τοῦτο σνμβαίνειν ἐν δὲ ταῖς χειμερινός ήμέραις ὁ ἦλιος μετεωρίζεται ττήχεις ἔξ, τέτταρας δ’ ἐν τοῖς ἀπἐχουσι Μασσαλίας ἐνα-κισχιΧίονς1 σταδίους καί εκατόν, ἐλάττους δὲ τῶν τριών ἐν τοῖς έττέκεινα, οϊ 2 κατὰ τον ἡμέτερον λόγον πολὺ ἄν βἷεν αρκτικώτεροι της Ιέρνης. οντος δὲ Πυθία ττιστεύων κατά τα νοτιώτεραζ τής Έρεττανικής τὴν οϊκησιν τ αυτήν τίθησι, καί φησιν εΐναι την μακροτάτην ενταύθα ημέραν ωρών Ισημερινών δέκα εννέα, όκτωκαίδεκα δέ, ὅπου τὲτταρας ὁ ἦλιος μετεωρίζεται ττήχεις· οὕς φησιν άττέχειν τής Μασσαλίας εννακισχιΧίους καί εκατόν σταδίους. ὥσθ’ οι νοτιώτατοι τῶν Βρεττανῶν βορειότεροι τούτων είσίν. ἦτοι οὖν ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτού
1 ἐνακισχιλίους, Meineke, for ἐννακισχιλίους; Α. Jacob approving.
8	καί, Penzel deletes, before κατά; Du Theil, Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following.
3	vot κότερα, as A. Jacob proves, must not be changed to άρκτικώτερα (as has been done since Du TheiFs time), since the argument is rigorously correct and in keeping with oi νοτιότατοι tcov Βρέττανα? ν below. T. G. Tucker suggests τανάγρα. 1 2 3
1	The astronomical cubit was two degrees.
2	At 6,300 stadia north of Marseilles.
3	“This inhabited country” of Hipparchus means the
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only nine cubits 1; but that among the people who are six thousand three hundred stadia distant from Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this phenomenon is much more marked; and on the winter days there2 the sun ascends only six cubits, and only four cubits among the people who are distant from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia; and less than three cubits among the people who live on beyond (who, according to my argument, would be much farther north than Ierne). But Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited country in the regions that are farther south than Britain,3 and says thab the longest day there has nineteen equinoctial hours,4 but that the longest day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only-four cubits; and these people,5 he says, are distant from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia; and hence the most southerly of the Britons are more northerly than these people. Accordingly,
country that is beyond 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. To Strabo, this country is uninhabited,
4	The solar day is not constant; and so the ancients, being dependent upon the sun-dial, took as a unit the hoar computed at the time of an equinox. Hence “ equinoctial hour ”—a term not used in modem astronomy.
6 That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. By comparing this and other passages in Strabo we find that Hipparchus5 data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubits, 16 hours ; 6,300 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles, which Hipparchus placed in the same latitude as Byzantium), 6 cubits, 17 hours ; 9,100 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hours ; the “inhabited country” on beyond, less than 3 cubits, 19 hours.
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παράλληλου εἰσὶ τοῖς πρὸς τω Κανκάσφ Βακ-τρίοις ἣ ἔπι τινος πλησιάζοντας* εἴρη ται γὰρ ὅτι κατὰ τοὺς περὶ Αηίμαχον συμβησεται βορειότερους εἶναι τῆς ’Ιὲρνης τοὺς πρὸς τω Καυκάσῳ Βακτρίους σταδίοις τρισχίλιοι? δκτακοσίοις* προσ-τεθεντων δὲ τούτων τοι? ἀπὸ Μασσαλίας εῖς Ιἐρνην, γίνονται μύριοι δισχίλιοι πεντακόσιοι. τίς οὖν Ιστορηκεν ἐν τοῖς ἐκεῖ τόποι?, λέγω δὲ τοῖς περὶ βάκτρα, τοῦτο τὺ μῆκος τῶν μεγίστων ημερών ἣ τὺ ἔξαρμα τοῦ ἡλίου τὺ κατὰ τὰς μεσουρανήσεις εν ταῖς χειμεριναῖς τροπαις; οφθαλμοφανή γάρ πάντα ταΰτα καί1 Ιδιώτη καί ου 76 δεόμενα μαθηματικής σημειώσεως, ώστε συνέγραψαν αν πολλοὶ καὶ τῶν παλαιών των τα Περσικὰ ίστορούντων καί τών ύστερον μἐχρι καὶ εἰ? ημάς, πώς δ’ ἄν ἡ λεχθεΐσα ευδαιμονία τών τύπων ώμολογεΐτο2 τοῖς τοιούτοις εν τω ούρανω φαινομενοις; ἐκ δὲ τῶν είρημενών δῆλον, ώς καὶ σοφώς αντιλέγει προς την άποδειξιν, ως ἰσο-δυναμούντων τών ζητούμενων λαμβάνοντος προς το άποδειξαι το ζητούμενον,
19.	Πάλιν δ* εκείνου τον Αηίμαχον Ιδιώτην ενδείξασθαι βουλομένου καλ άπειρον τών τ ο ιού-
1	καί, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar-dieu, following.
2	ωμολογεῖτο, A. Jacob, for ώμολόγητο. * 3
1 Compare §§ 15-16.	2 4 cubits, 18 hours, etc.
3	The fallacy is that of ££begging the question” (petitio prineipii). On the question of the most northerly latitude of the inhabited world, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are
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they are either on the same parallel as the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel close to it; for, as I have stated, according to Deimachus and his followers our result will be that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are more northerly than Ieme by three thousand eight hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to those from Massilia to Ieme, we get twelve thousand five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian height of the sun at the winter solstice ? Why, all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even of a layman and do not require mathematical notation; so that many men, both of the early writers of Persian history and of their successors on down to our own times, could have compiled them. Again, how could the above-mentioned1 happy lot of these regions be conceded to those regions that have such celestial phenomena ?2 And so from what I have said it is clear how veiy cleverly Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Eratosthenes on the ground that the latter (although their objects of inquiry are in effect equivalent) were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an aid to his demonstration thereof!3
19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to show that Deimachus is a layman and inexperienced
both wrong in that they place the limit too far north, Strabo thinks. Among other things, they both assume in their reckonings that Marseilles is as far north as Byzantium (Strabo places Marseilles much farther south). Hence the ironical remark, that only with poor grace could Hipparchus meet the demonstration of Eratosthenes by accusing him of begging the question.
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των οϊεσθαι γὰρ τὴν ’Ινδικήν μεταξὺ κεῖσθαι τῆς τε φθινοπωρινής ισημερίας καὶ τῶν τροπών των 'χειμερινών, Μεγασθἐνβι τε ἀντιλέyειv φήσαντι εν τοῖς νοτίοις μέρεσι τής ’Ινδικής τὰς τε άρκτους άποκρύπτεσθαι καί τ ας σκιάς άντιπίπτειν μηδέ-τερον yap τούτων μηδαμού τής ’Ινδικἧς συμβαί-νειν% ταῦτα δὴ φάσκοντος άμαθώς λέyεσθaι' τὸ τε γὰρ τὴν φθινοπωρινήν τής εαρινής διαφέρειν οϊεσθαι κατο, τὴν διάστασιν την προς τὰς τροπας αμαθές, τον τε κύκλον τον αυτόν οντος και τής ανατολής· τοῦ τε διαστήματος τον ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς τροπικού άπο τον ισημερινού, ων μεταξύ τίθησι την Ινδικὴν εκείνος, δειχθεντός εν τῇ αναμετρήσει πολὺ ελάττονος των δισμνρίων σταδίων, σνμ-βήναι αν καί κατ αυτόν εκείνον, οπερ αντος νομίζει, οὐχ δ ἐκεῖνος· δυεῖν μεν yap ἣ καί τριών μυριάδων ούσαν τὴν Ινδικήν ουδέ πεσείν μεταξύ τοσούτον διαστήματος, όσην δ’ αὐτὸς εϊρηκε, πεσεΐν αν τής δ* αυτής άyvoίaς είναι και το μηδαμού τής ’Ινδικἧς άποκρύπτεσθαι φάσκειν τάς άρκτους μηδὲ τάς σκιάς άντιπίπτειν, οτε ye καί πεντακισχιλίονς προελθοντι ἀπ’ ’Αλεξάνδρειάς ευθύς σνμβαίνειν άρχεται. ταύτα δη είποντα,1 1 είπάντα, Corais, Du Theil, for είπυντας. 1 2
1	Strabo’s “winter tropic” and “summer tropic” correspond roughly to the tropic of Capricorn and the tropic of Cancer. The former was placed at 24°, at Syene.
2	That is, to the south as well as to the north—which would be true of all points in the torrid zone.
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in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks that India lies between the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic,1 and contradicts the statement of Megastlienes that, in the southern parts of India, the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite directions,2 asserting that neither phenomenon takes place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, since it is mere ignorance to think thab the autumnal equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance from the tropic, because both the circle3 and the rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes; and, since the distance between the terrestrial tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus places India, lias been shown in the measurement of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand stadia,4 the result would be, even according to Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks ; for if India be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand stadia in breadth it could not even fall within such a space.5 But if India has the breadth which Eratosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall therein; * and that it is also a mark of the same ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you proceed only five thousand stadia south froin Alexandria the phenomena begin at once to take place.
3	The circle in which they each lie is that of the (celestial) equator.
4	Counting 700 stadia to the degree, Eratosthenes’ measurement of the earth being 252,000 stadia, the tropic at 24° would be 16,800 stadia from the equator.
5	Between the tropic and the equator.
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εὐθύνει πάλιν οὐκ εὖ ὁ r/Iππαρχος, πρώτον ἀντὶ1 τοῦ χειμερινού τροπικού τον θερινόν Βεξάμενος, ειτ’ οὐκ οἰὁμενος δεῖν μάρτνρι χρήσθαι των μαθηματικών άναστροΧογήτω άνθρώπω, ὧσπερ τοῦ Ἐρατοσθἐνους προηγουμένως την εκείνου μαρτυρίαν εηκρίνοντος, ἀλλ’ οὐ κοινώ τινι εθει %pco-μένου προς τούς ματαιοΧοηούντας. εις jap τις των προς τούς ματαίως αντιλέγοντας iXέyχωv ἐστίν, ὅταν αυτήν την εκείνων άπόφασιν, οποία ποτε ἐστι, Βείξωμεν ἡμῖν συνηγορούσαν.
20.	Νυνὶ μὲν οὖν υποθέμενοι τα νοτιώτατα τής ’Ινδικής άνταίρειν τοῖς κατὰ Μερίην, ὅπερ εἰρή-κασι ποΧΧοι και πεπιστευκασιν, έπεΒείξαμεν τα O 77 συμβαίνοντα άτοπα. ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ ^Ιππαρχος, οὐδὲν άντειπών τῇ υποθέσει τ αυτή νυνί} μετά ταύτα εν τφ Βευτερω ύπομνήματι ου συyχωpεΐ, σκεπτέον καί τούτον τον λόγον.	φησι τοίνυν, άνταιρόντων
άΧΧήΧοις τῶν2 ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτού παραΧΧήΧου κειμένων, ἐπειδὰν τὺ μεταξύ ἦ μίγα Βιαστή μα, μὴ Βύνασθαι ηνωσθήναι αυτό τούτο, οτι είσϊν έπϊ τού αυτού παραΧΧήΧου οι τόποι, άνεν της τών κλιμάτων συJκpίσεως τής κατά θάτερον τώί^ τόπων? το μεν ούν κατά Μερόην κΧίμα Φίλωνά τε τον avyypd^ravTa τον είς Αιθιοπίαν πΧούν ίστορειν, οτι προ πἐντε καί τεσσαράκοντα ημερών τής θερινής τροπής κατά κορυφήν γίνεται ο ήΧιος, λέγειν δὲ και τοὺς Xόyoυς τού yvoo μόνος π ρος τε
1	άντί, Corais, Penzel, Patz, for από; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Rarcher, Tardieu, following ; C. Mttller approving.
2	των, Casaubon inserts, before ἐττί; Corais, Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, approving.
s των τόπων, Corais, for rbv τόπον, on the authority of n.
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So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Eratosthenes on that statement, because, in the first place, lie interprets Deimachus as saying “the summer tropic” instead of “the winter tropic/’ and because, in the second place, he thinks we should not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of Deimachus above that of other men and not merely following a common custom used in replying to men that talk foolishness. For one way of refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew that the very declaration they make, whatever it may be, pleads our case.
20.	Up to this point, then, having taken as hypothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise opposite the regions about Meroe—which many have stated and believed—I have pointed out the absurdities that result from this hypothesis. But since Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, will not concede it, I must consider his argument on this matter, too. Well, then, he says: If only the regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite each other, then, whenever the intervening distance is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that the regions in question are on the same parallel, without the comparison of the “cliinata1” as observed at the other of the two places; now as for the “ clima ” at Meroe, Philo, who wrote an account of his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows
1 See footnote % page 22.
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τὰς τροπικάς σκιὰς καὶ τὰς ἰσημερινάς, αυτόν τε Ερατοσθένη συμφωνεΐν έγγιστα τῷ Φίλωνι, τὺ δ’ ἐν τῇ Ινδικῇ κλίμα μηδένα ίστορεΐν, μηδ’ αὐτὸν Ερατοσθένη, ει δὲ δὴ καὶ αι άρκτοι εκεί ἀμ~ φότεραι, ως οϊονται, άπ ο κρύπτονται, πιστεύοντες τοῖς περὶ Νἐὰρχσν, μὴ δυνατόν είναι ἐπὶ τ αυτόν παραλλήλου κεΐσθαι την τε Μερὁην 1 καὶ τὰ ἄκρα τῆς ’Ινδικής· εἰ μὲν τοίνυν περὶ τῶν άρκτων άμφοτέρων3 ὅτι άποκρύπτονται, συναητοφαίνεται τοῖς είπούσιν Ερατοσθένης, πως περὶ τοῦ ἐν τῇ ’Ινδικῇ κλίματος ονδεις άποφαίνεται, οὐδ’ αντος Ἐρατοσθἐνη?; οὔτος γὰρ ὁ λόγος περὶ τοῦ κλίλ ματός ἐστιν, εἰ δ’ οὐ συναποφαίνεται, άπηλλά-χθα) τῆς αιτίας, ου σνναττοφαίνεται δε γε, ἀλλὰ τοῦ Δηιμάχου φησαντος μηδαμού της ’Ινδικής μήτ’ άποκρύπτεσθαι τὰ? άρκτους μήτ άντιπί-τττειν τ ας σκιάς, άττερ υπείληφεν ό Μεγασθἐνης, απειρίαν αυτού καταηιηνωσκει, το σvμπεπλεy-μἐνον νομίζων ψευδός, εν ω ομολογούνιἐνως καὶ κατ’ αυτόν τον (/Ιππαρχον τό γε μὴ άντνπίπτειν τὰς σκιάς ψεύδος εμπέπλεκται, καί jap ει μὴ τῇ Μερὰρ ἀντ αίρει, της γε %υήνης νοτιώτερα είναι τα άκρα της ’Ινδικής συyχωρωv φαίνεται,
21.	Και εν τοῖς ἑξῆς δὲ περὶ τῶν αυτών επιχείρων η ταυ τα λέγει τοῖς εξέλεyχθεισιv ὑφ’ ημών, ἢ Χημμασι προσχρήται ψενδέσιν, ή επιφέρει τό μη ακολουθούν. Οὕτε γὰρ τῷ ἀπὸ Βαβυλώνας εἰς 1 ταϋτα, Corais deletes, before καί; Meineke following. 290
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both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratosthenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas nobody reports the e< clima” in India, not even Eratosthenes himself; however, if it is really true that in India the Bears set (both of tliein, as they think, relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is impossible that Meroe and the capes of India lie on the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those who have already so stated in reporting that both Bears do set^ how can it be that nobody reports about the “ clima ” in India, not even Eratosthenes himself ? For this statement concerns the “ clima.” But if Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let him be free from the accusation. No, he does not join them in the report; nay, because Deimachus said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India (as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of Hipparchus himself the false statement that the shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is combined with that about the Bears. , For even if the southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroe, Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least farther south than Syene.1
21.	In what follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting proofs on the same questions, either states again the same things that I have already disproved, or employs additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions that do not follow. In the first place, take the state-
1 5,000 stadia directly north of Meroe. To one travelling north from the equator the Lesser Bear is first wholly visible at Meroe, according to Hipparchus (2. 5. 35).
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θάψακον είναι σταδίους τετρακισχιΧίονς όκτα-κοσίους, εντεύθεν δέ προς την άρκτον επϊ τὰ Ἀρμἐνια ορη δισχιλίους εκατόν, ἀκολουθεῖ τὺ ἀπὸ Βαβυλῶνος ἐπὶ τοῦ δι’ αυτής μεσημβρινού ἐπὶ τὰ αρκτικά ορη πλείους είναι τῶν έζακισχι-Χίων οὔτε τὺ ἀπὸ θαψάκον ἐπὶ τὰ ὄρη δισχιΧίων C 78 καὶ εκατόν φησιν Ερατοσθένης, ἀλλ’ elvai τι Χοιπόν ακαταμέτρητου, ώσθ’ ἡ ὲξῆς ἔφοδος ἐκ μὴ δὡομἐνου λήμματος οὐκ ἄν έπεραίνετο. οντ άπε-φήνατο ούδαμοϋ ’Ερατοσθένης τὴν Θάψακον τής ΈαβυΧωνος προς άρκτους κείσθαι πΧείοσιν ἣ τετρακισχιΧίοις καί πεντακοσίοις σταδίοις.
22.	Ἑξῆς δὲ συνηγόρων ἔτι τοῖς άρχαίοις πίνα-ξιν ου τὰ Χεγόμενα υπό του Ἐρατοσθένους προ-φέρεται περί τής τρίτης σφραγϊδος, ἀλλ’ εαντψ κεχαρισμόνως πΧάττει την άπόφασιν προς ανατροπήν ευφυή. ὁ μὲν γὰρ άκοΧουθών τῇ θἐσει τῇ προειρημένη του τε Ταύρον καί τής από Στηλών θαλάττην, διεΧων τῇ γραμμή ταύτη^τήν οικουμένην δίχα, καὶ καΧέσας τὺ μὲν βόρειον μέρος, τὺ δὲ νότιον, πειράται τούτων έκάτερον τέμνειν πάΧιν εἰς τὰ δυνατά μέρη· καΧει δὲ ταῦτα σφραγίδας. καὶ δὴ τοῦ νοτίου μέρους πρώτην είπων σφραγίδα την Ινδικήν, δεντέραν δε την Ἀριανήν, εχούσας τι εύπερίγραφον, ϊσχνσεν άμφοτέρων ἀποδοῦναι 1 2
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1	See footnote, page 306,
2	That is, which he charges to Eratosthenes.
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ment of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains two thousand one hundred : it does not follow from this that the distance from Babylon measured on the meridian through it to the northern mountains is more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratosthenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, but that there is a remainder of that distance which has not been measured; and hence the ensuing attack, made from an assumption not granted, could not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five hundred stadia.
22.	Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hipparchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes in regard to the Third Section,1 but for his own gratification invents his statement,2 making it easy to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his aforementioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediterranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,3 divides the inhabited world by means of this line into two divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern Division and the Southern Division, and then attempts to cut each of these divisions again into such sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections u Sphragides.”4 And so, after calling India Section First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he was able to represent not only length and breadth of
J 2. L 1.
4 See paragraph 35 following and footnote.
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καὶ μῆκος καὶ πλάτος, τρόπον δέ τινα καὶ σχῆμα ώς ἀν γεωμετρικός, την μὲν γὰρ ’Ινδικήν ρομβοειδή φησο διὰ τὺ τῶν πλευρών τὰς μὲν θάλάττη κΧνζεσθαι τη τε νοτίῳ καὶ τῇ ὲῴᾳ, μὴ πάνυ κολπώδεις ηονας1 ττοιουση, τὰς δὲ λοιπός, τὴν μὲν τῷ ο'ρει, τὴν δὲ τῷ ττοταμω, κανταϋθα του εὐθυγράμμου σχήματος ὺπό τι σωζομένου· την δ’ Ἀριανὴν ὁρων τὰς γε τρεῖς πλευρὰ? έλουσαν εύφνεΐς ττ ρος το απτοτέΧεσαι παραλληλόγραμμόν σχήμα, την δ’ εσττεριον οὐκ ἔχων σημείοις άφορίσαι Βία το ετταΧΧάττειν ἀλλήλοις τὰ ἔθνη, γραμμή τινι όμως ΒηΧοι τῇ ἀπὸ Κασπίων πυλὼν ἐπὶ τὰ ἄκρα τῆς Καρμανίας τεΧευτώση τὰ συνάιτ-τοντα ττρος τον Περσικόν κόλπον. εσττεριον μεν ουν καΧεΐ τούτο το ττΧευρόν, εψον Βε το παρὰ τον ’Ινδόν, 7ταράΧΧηΧα δ’ οὐ λέγει, οὐδὲ τὰ Χοιττά, το τε τῷ ὰρει γραφόμενου καί το τῇ θαΧάττη, ἀλλὰ μόνον το μεν βόρειον, το Βε νότιον.
23.	Οΰτω δ’ οΧοσχερει τινι τύπτω τἡν Βευτέραν άποΒιΒούς σφραγιΒα, πολὺ ταύτης ολοσχερέστερου άττοΒίΒωσι τὴν τρίτην σφραγιΒα κατὰ πλείους αιτίας. ττρώτην μεν την Χεχθεϊσαν, οτ ι ου κ εύκρινώς άφώρισται ή ἀπὸ Κασπίων ττυΧων ἐπὶ Καρμανίαν, ήτις κοινή εστι τῇ τρίτη ττρος την Βευτέραν σφραγιΒα ττΧευρά* ἔπειθ’ ὅτι εἰς τὴν
•	1 ^όνας, Meineke, for ἡιὅνας.
1 Strabo discusses this point again in 15. 1. 11.
a The Taurus. 3 Indus.
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In §§ 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures of Eratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (TGKM), placing Thapsacus at T, Caspian Gates at <7, the point on the Carmanian frontiers at K, Babylon at B, and so on ; and that
the dotted lines, including the Euphrates, represent what Eratosthenes meant in his rough estimates. Of course it is easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes’ figures in their mutual relations if they be applied as Hipparchus applied them.
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both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as would a geometrician. In the first place, India, lie says, is rhomboidal,1 because, of its four sides, two are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; arid because the remaining sides [are marked], one by the mountain 2 and the other by the river,3 and because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana. Although he sees that it has at least three sides well-suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, and although he cannot mark off the western side by mathematical points, on account of the fact that the tribes there alternate with one another,4 yet he represents that side by a sort of line 5 that begins at the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he calls this side western ” and the side along the Indus “ eastern,” but he does not call them parallel; neither does he call the other two sides parallel, namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them “the northern” and “the southern” sides.
23.	6 And so, though he represents the Second Section merely by a rough outline, he represents the Third Section much more roughly than the Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason already mentioned, namely, because the side beginning at the Caspian Gates and running to Carmania (the side common to the Second and Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly;
4	That is, they merge confusedly with one another across the imaginary line representing the common boundary between Section Second and Section Third.
5	In mathematics, a dotted line.
c See figure and note on page 296.
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νότιον πλευρὰν ὁ Περσικὸς εμπίπτει κολπος, ὅπερ καὶ αὐτὁς φησιν, ωστ ήνάγκασται την etc Βαβυ-λῶνος λαβεῖν γραμμήν, ως αν εὐθεῖάν τινα διὰ Ί,ούσων καὶ Περσεπόλεως μἐχρι τῶν ορών τῆς C 79 Καρμανίας καὶ τῆς Περσίδο?, ἦ δυνατός ἣν ενρεϊν μεμετρημίνην όΒόν, σταδίων οΰσαν την οΧην μικρω πΧειόνων ή εννακισχιΧίων* ἣν νότιον μὲν καλεῖ πλευράν, παράλληλον δ’ οὐ λέγει τῇ βορείω. δῆλον δ’ ὅτι οὐδ’ ὁ Ευφράτης, φ το εσπεριον άφορίζει ττΧευρόν, σύνεγγυς ἐστιν εὐθείᾳ γραμμή, ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρῶν ἐπὶ τὴν μεσημβρίαν ρνείς, εΐτ επιστρέφει προς εω και πάλιν πρὸς νότον μέ^ρι τής εις θάΧατταν εκβόλης, δηλοῖ δὲ τὺ μὴ ενθνπορον τον ποταμού, φράξων τὺ σχῆμα τῆς Μεσοποταμία?, δ ποιονσι σνμπίπ-τοντες εις ὲν ὅ τε Τίγρις καὶ ὁ Ευφράτης, ύπη-ρεσίψ παραπΧησιον, ως φησι, και μήν το άπο θαψάκον μέχρι τής *Αρμενίας ουδέ παν με μετρημόν ον ἔχει το εσπεριον πλευρὸν τὺ άφοριζόμενου νπο τον Εὐφράτον, ἀλλά φησι το προς τῇ Άρ-μενία μέρος καί τοῖς άρκτικοΐς ορεσι μη ἔχειν είπεΐν1 πόσον ἐστὶ διὰ τὺ άμετ ρητόν ebzu. Βιά δὴ ταῦτα πάντα τνπωΒώς φησιν άποΒιΒόναι την τρίτην μερίδα* καὶ γὰρ καὶ τὰ Βιαστήματά 2 φησιν εκ πολλῶν σνναγαγεϊνs τῶν τοὺς σταθμούς πραγματ εν σ α μενών* ων 4 τινας και ανεπίγραφους
1	ειπεῖν, Meineke inserts, after εχειν; Corais, Kramer, bad
already suggested it.
2	ἄ» Siebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before φησιν; (iroskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, following.
συναγαγεῖν, Corais, for συνάγειν ; Meineke following.
4 ojv, Corais inserts, before τινας; Grosknrd, Meineke, Forbiger, following; 0. Mliller approving.
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secondly, because the Persian. Gulf breaks into the southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and therefore he has been forced to take the line beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight line running through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which lie was able to find a measured highway, which was slightly more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This side Eratosthenes calls “ southern/’ but he does not call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the western side, is nowhere near a straight line ; but after flowing from the mountains towards the south, it then turns eastward, and then southward again to the point where it empties into the sea. And Eratosthenes makes clear the river’s lack of straightness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, which results from the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates—“ like a galley,” as he says. And besides, as regards the stretch from Thapsacus to Armenia— Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that has been wholly measured, the western side that is marked off by the Euphrates; nay, he says he does not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia and the northern mountains, from the fact that it is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he says he represents the Third Section only in rough outline; indeed, lie says that he collected even the distances from many writers who had worked out the itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually
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καλεῖ, άγνωμονεϊν δὴ δόξειεν αν 6 'Ίππαρχος πρός τὴν τοιαντήν όΧοσχέρειαν γεωμετρικών ἀντι-λέγων, ἐν ἦ χάριν είδέναι δεῖ τοῖς καὶ όπωσοΰν άπαγγείΧασιν ἡμῖν τὴν τῶν τόπων φύσιν, 8ταν δὲ δὴ μηδ’ ἐξ ὧν ἐκεῖνος λέγει ’λαμβάνω τὰς γεωμετρικάς υποθέσεις, ἀλλ’ εαυτω πΧάσας, έκφανέστερον αν το φιΧότιμον καταμηνύοιτο.
24.	Ὀ μὲν δὴ ούτως φησὶ την τρίτην μερίδα τυπωδῶς άποδίδοσθ αι μνρίων σταδίων από Κα-σπίων πυΧών ἐπὶ τον Ευφράτην, κατά μέρος δὲ διαιρών, ως άναγεγραμμένην ευρε την μέτρησήν, οὕτω τίθησιν, ἔμπαλιν τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀπὺ τοῦ Εὐ-φράτον ποιησάμενος /cal τής κατά Θάψακον διαβάσεως αυτού. μέχρι μεν δη του Τίγριδος, ὅπου Ἀλέξανδρος Βιέβη, σταδίους δισχιΧίους καί τετρακοσίους γράφει· ἐντεῦθεν δ’ ἐπὶ τοὺς Ιξἣς τόπους διὰ ΥανγαμηΧων καὶ τοῦ Λὑκου καὶ ’ΑρβήΧων καί Έκβατάνων, ή Δαρεῖος ἐκ τῶν Γαυγαμήλων ἔφυ γε μέχρι Κ ασπίων πυλών, τοὺς μυρίονς έκπΧηροϊ, τριακοσίοις μόνον πλεονάσας. τὺ μὲν δὴ βόρειον πΧευρόν οΰτω καταμετρεί, ου παράΧΧηΧον τοΐς ορεσι θείς, οὐδὲ τῇ διὰ ΧτηΧων καί ’Αθηνών και Ῥὁδου γραμμή· ή γάρ Θάψακος πολὺ των ορών άφέστηκε, συμπίπτει δὲ καὶ τὺ ὅρος καὶ ἡ ἀπὸ Θαψάκου οδός ἐπὶ τὰς Κασπίους πύΧας. καί τα γε προσάρκτια μέρη του ορού ταῦτ’ ἐστίν.
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without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geometrical accurac}?· a mere rough outline of this nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, to all those who have reported to us in any way at all the physiography of the regions. But when Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hypotheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy still more obviously.
24.	Now Eratosthenes says that it is only thus, " in a rough-outline way,” that he has represented the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he sets down the measurements just as lie found them already assigned by others, after beginning in the inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred stadia; thence to the several places in succession, througib Gairgamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana (the route by which Darius fled from Gatxgamela to the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or with the line that runs through the Pillars, Athens, and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable distance from the mountains, and the mountain-range and the highway from Thapsacus meet at the Caspian Gates.—And these are the northern portions of the boundary of the Third Section.
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25.	Ἀποδοὺς δὲ τὺ βόρειον οὓτω πλευρὸν, τὺ δὲ νότιον, φησι, παρά μεν την θάΧατταν ου κ ἔστι λαβεῖν διά το τον Περσικόν ἐμπίπτειν κόλπον, ἀπὸ Βαβυλώνας δὲ διὰ Χούσων καί ΤΙερσεπόΧεως εως1 τῶν ορίων τῆς τε Περσίδος καὶ τῆς Καρ-μανίας σταδίους είναι εννακισχιΧίους καί δια-κοσίονς, νότιον μεν λἐγων, παράΧΧηΧον δ’ οὐ Χεγων τῷ βορείφ το νότιον. τὴν δὲ διαφωνίαν του μήκους φησὶ συμβαίνειν του τε βορείου τεθέντος πΧευροΰ καί του νοτίου, διά το τον Ευφράτην μέχρι τινος προς μεσημβρίαν ρυεντα πρός την εω πολὺ ε^κΧίνειν.
26.	Τῶν δὲ πΧαηίων πΧευρων την εσπερίαν Χέγει πρώτον ἣν οποία τις εστιν, εϊτε μία εἴτε δύο, ἐν μεσφ πάρεστι σκοπειν. ἀπὸ γὰρ τῆς κατὰ θάψακόν φησι διαβάσεως παρά τον Ευφράτην εις μεν Βαβυλώνα σταδίους είναι τετρακισ-χιΧίους ὸκτακοσίους, εντεύθεν δ’ ἐπὶ τὰς ἐκβολὰς τοῦ Eνφράτου και πόΧιν Τερηδόνα τρισ^ιΧίονς· τὰ δ’ ἀπὸ θαψάκου προς τὰς άρκτους μέχρι μεν των Αρμενίων πυΧων καταμεμετρήσθαι καί είναι ως χιΧίους εκατόν, τούς δὲ διά Υορδυα^ν καί Αρμενίων μηκέτι* διο δη παραΧείπειν αυτούς. τοῦ δὲ πρὸς ἔω πΧενρον το μεν διά της ΤΙερσικής κατά μήκος άπο τής Ἐρυθρᾶς ως ἐπὶ Μηδίαν και τάς άρκτους ου κ εΧαττον είναι δοκέ ι των οκτα-κισχιΧίων, άπο δε τινων ακρωτηρίων καί υπέρ τους εννακισχιΧίους, το δὲ Χοιπον διά τής Υίαραι-τακηνής καί Μηδίας ἐπὶ Κασπίους πύΧας ως
1 εως, Cobet, for καί (for which. Grosfcurd substitutes μἐχρι; Meineke, Diibner-Muller, Forbiger, follow^g); Bernadakis approving.
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25.	After having thus represented the northern side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the southern side as along the sea, because the Persian Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred stadia—and this he calls “southern side/’ but he does not call the southern side parallel to the northern. As to the difference in the lengths of the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a considerable bend towards the east.
26.	Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes speaks of the western first; and what the nature of this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter open to consideration. For from the passage at Thapsaeus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, it is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of Teredon, three thousand ; but as regards the distances from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been measured up to the Armenian. Gates and amount to about one thousand one hundred; whereas the stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still unmeasured, and so for this reason lie leaves them out of consideration. But of the side on the east, that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, even above nine thousand stadia); and the remaining part, through Paraetacene1 and Media to the Caspian
1	For the position of Paraetacene see 15. 3. 12.
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τρισχιΧίων τον δὲ Τίγριν πόταμον καὶ τον Ευφράτην ρέοντας ἐκ τής 'Αρμονίας πρὸς μεσημβρίαν, ἐπειδὰν παραμείψωνται τα των Τορδυαίων ορη, κύκλον μέηαν περιβαΧομένους καί έμπερι-Χαβόντας χώραν ποΧΧην την Μεσοποταμίαν έπιστρέφειν πρός χειμερινήν άνατοΧήν καί την μεσημβρίαν, πλέον δὲ τον Eύφράτην ηενόμενον δὲ τούτον ἔγγιον αει τοῦ Τίγριδος κατὰ τὺ Σεμίραμις διατείχισμα καὶ κώμην καΧουμένην Ὀτπν, διασχόντα ταυτης οσον διακοσίους σταδίους, καὶ ρυέντα διά Βαβυλώνας έκπίπτειν εις τον Περσικὸν κόλπον, γίνεται δη, φησι, τὺ σχήμα τής Μεσοποταμίας καὶ Β αβυΧωνίας υπηρεσίφ παραπλήσιον. ὁ μὲν δὴ ’Ερατοσθένης τοιαύτ είρηκε.
27.	Περὶ δὲ τῆς τρίτης σφραγΐδος και άΧΧα μεν τινα αμαρτήματα ποιεῖ, περὶ ών επισκεήτόμεθα, ά Be "Ιππαρχος προφέρει αντφ, ον πάνυ. σ κοπώ μεν δ’ α Χέγει, βουΧόμενος γὰρ βεβαιοΰν το ἐξ αρχής, ὅτι οὐ μεταθετέον τὴν ’Ινδικήν ἐπὶ τὰ νοτιώτερα, ώσπερ ’Ερατοσθένης άξιοι, σαφές αν ενέσθαι C 81 τούτο μάΧιστά φησιν εξ ών αυτός εκείνος προφέρεται* τὴν γὰρ τρίτην μερίδα κατά την βόρειον πΧευράν εϊπόντα άφορίζεσθαι νπο τής άπο Κασπίων πυΧών επί τον Ευφράτην γραμμής σταδίων μυρίων ονσης, μετά ταύτα έπιφέρειν οτι το νότιον πΧευρον το άπο ΒαβυΧώνος εις τους ορούς τής Καρμανίας μικρψ πΧειόνων ἐστὶν ἣ εννακισχιΧίων, το δὲ πρός δὑσει πΧευρον άπο
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Gates, about three thousand stadia. The Tigris and the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia southwards ; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains of Gordyene, they describe a great circle and enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia; and then they tum toward the winter rising of the sun1 and the south, but more so the Euphrates; and the Euphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and a village called Opis (from which village the Euphrates was distant only about two hundred stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties into the Persian Gulf. “ So it comes to pass/’ lie says, “ that the shape of Mesopotamia and Babylonia is like that of a galley.” Such, then, are the statements which Eratosthenes has made.
27.	Now, as regards the Third Section, although there are certain other errors which Eratosthenes makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says. In his desire to establish his initial statement, namely, that we must not shift India farther to the south, aiFTEratosthenes requires, he says it will be particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utterances that we must not do so ; for after first saying that the Third Section is marked off on its northern side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, Eratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 1 See footnote 2, page 105.
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®αψάκον παρὰ τὸν Ευφράτην ἐστὶν εἰς Βαβυλώνα τετρακισχίλιοι οκτακόσιοι στάδιοι, καὶ ὲξἣς ἐπὶ τὰς εκβολάς τρισχίλιοι, τα δὲ πρὸ? άρκτον ἀπὸ ©αἡνάκου, τὺ μὲν άπομεμέτρηται μέχρι χιΧίων ἑκατὸν, τὺ λοιπόν δ’ οὐκέτι, ἐπεὶ τοίνυν, φησι, το μὲν βόρειόν ἐστι πλευρὸν τῆς τρίτης μερίδος ως μυρίων, ἡ δὲ τούτῳ παράλληλος ἀπὸ Βαβυλώνος ευθεία μέχρι ανατολικού πλευρού συvελoyίσθη μικρψ πλειόνων ἢ έννακισχιλίων, δῆλον ὅτι ἡ Βαβυλὼν οὐ πολλῷ πλείοσιν ή χιλίοις εστιν άνατολικωτέρα τής κατά ®άψακον οιαβάσεως.
28.	Ἐροῦμεν δ’ ὅτι, εἰ μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς αυτής μεσημβρινής ευθείας ἐπ’ ακριβές έλαμβάνοντο αι τε Κάσττιοι πύλαι καί οί οροί των Καρμανίων καί ΤΙερσών, προς όρθάς τε ἤγοντο ἀπὸ τῆς λεχθείσης μεσημβρινής ευθείας ἦ τε ἐπὶ ®άψακον καί ή επί Βαβυλώνα, συνέβαινεν άν τ ο ντο. ή yap προσ εκ-βαλλομένη τῇ διὰ Βαβυλώνας μέχρι τής διά ®αψάκου ευθείας μεσημβρινής, ἴση hv ήν πρὸς αϊσθησιν ή πάρισός γε τῇ ἀπὸ Κ ασιτιών πυλών εις Θάψακον* ώστε τῇ υπεροχή iyίνετ αν άνα-τολικωτέρα ή Βαβυλὼν τῆ? ®αψάκου, ἧτὑπερἐχει ἡ ἐκ Κασπίων πυλών είς Θάψακον τής εκ των Καρμανίων ορών είς Βαβυλώνα. ἀλλ’ οΰτε
3 Of course Hipparchus5 argument is sound if bis hypotheses be granted. Hipparchus assumes that Eratosthenes’ figures refer to latitudinal and longitudinal distances; and by drawing a rectangle whose sides are formed by meridians through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, respectively, and by parallels of latitude through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, and through Babylon, he easily convicts Eratosthenes of inconsistency. That is, by a red'iictio ad absurdum, he forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon much farther west than
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the Euphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the distances north of Thapsacus, one of them has been measured off as far as one thousand one hundred stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured. Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern side of the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear that Babylon is not much more than a thousand stadia farther east than the passage at Thapsacus.1
28.	My reply will be:	If, with geometrical
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same straight meridian, and if we drew the line to Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles with the said straight meridian, then that conclusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the line through Babylon,2 if further produced as far as the straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the eye, be eojjal—or at all events approximately equal— to the lii#from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and hence Babylon would come to be farther east than Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the Caraianian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the first
Eratosthenes meant it to be (cp. § 36 below on this point). Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of Hipparchus’ reasoning, and even to show that Hipparchus might have proved, on the same premises, still greater absurdity on the part of Eratosthenes.
2	That is, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian that passes through the Caraianian frontier.
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τὴν διορίζονσαν γραμμήν έσπέριον πλευρὸν τῆς Ἀριανἣς ἐπὶ μεσημβρινόν κειμἐνην είρηκεν Ἐρα-τοοθένης, οὐδὲ τὴν ἀπὸ Κασπίων πυλών ἐπὶ ©άψακον ττ ρος όρθάς τη δια των Κασπίων πυλών μεσημβρινή, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τὴν τῷ δρει γραφο-μένην, πρός ἣν ἡ ἐπὶ θάψακον γωνίαν ποιεί ἀπὸ τοῦ αυτόν σημείου κατηγμένη, ἀφ’ οὖ καὶ ἡ τοῦ ορούς γραμμή* οὔθ’ ἡ ἐπὶ Βαβυλώνα ήγμένη ἀπὸ τῆς Καρμανίως παράλληλος εϊρηται τη ἐπὶ Θὡψακον ήγμένη· οὐδ’ εἰ παράΧΧήΧος ἦν, μὴ ττρος όρθάς δὲ τῇ διὰ Κασπίων πνΧών μεσημβρινή, οὐδὲν ἄν ἐγίνετο πΧέον προς συλλογισμόν.
29.	Ὀ δὲ ταῦτα Χαβών ἐξ ετοίμου καί δείξας, ὡς οϊ'εται, διότι ἡ Βαβυλὼν κατὰ Ερατοσθένη θαψάκον άνατοΧικωτέρα εστι μικρφ πΧείοσιν ἢ O 82 χιΧίοις σταδίοις, ττάΧιν άΧΧως πΧάττει λήμμα ὲαυτῷ προς τὴν ὲξἣς άποδειζιν, και φησιν, ἐὰν εννοηθή από ©αψάκον ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν ευθεία αγόμενη καί από Βαβυλῶνος ἐπὶ ταντην κάθετος, τρίγωνον ορθογώνιον εσεσθαι, συνεστη&ρ$ εκ τε τής από ©αψάκον ἐπὶ Βαῶμλὧνα τ εινούσης πΧευράς και τής από Βαβυλώνας καθέτου ἐπὶ τὴν διὰ ©αψάκον μεσημβρινήν γραμμήν ήγμένης και αυτής τής διά ©αψάκον μεσημβρινής. τούτον δε του τριγώνου τὴν μὲν υποτείνουσαν τῇ ὀρθῇ τὴν ἀπὸ Θαψάκον εις Βαβυλώνα τίθησιν, ἦν φησι τετρακισχιΧίων οκτακόσιων είναι* τὴν δ’ ἐκ Βαβυλώνας εἰς τὴν διὰ Θαψάκον μεσημβρινήν γραμμήν
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place, Eratosthenes has not spoken of the line that bounds a western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian; nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line marked by the mountain-range, with which line the line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the latter has been drawn down1 from the same point as that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would accrue to the argument of Hipparchus.
29.	But after making these assumptions off-hand, and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, according to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsacus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hipparchus again idly fabricates an assumption for use in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we conceive a .straight line drawn from Thapsacus towards	and a line perpendicular to it from
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, composed of the side that extends from Thapsacus to Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of the meridian itself through Thapsacus. Of this triangle he makes the line from Thapsacus to Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four thousand eight hundred stadia; and the perpendicular from Babylon to the meridian line through Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia—
1 That is, with a divergence toward the south.
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κάθετον μι κ ρω πλειόνων ή χιλίων, όσων ἦν ἡ ὑπεροχὴ τῆς ἐπὶ Θάψακον προς την μέχρι Βαβυλῶνος. ἐκ δὲ τούτων καί την λοιπὴν τῶν περὶ τὴν ορθήν συλλογίζεται πολλαπλάσιον ούσαν της λεχθείσης καθέτου. προστίθησι δὲ ταύτῃ τὴν ἀπὸ Θαψάκου προς άρκτον εκβαλλομένην μέχρι των ’Αρμενίων ορών, ἦς τὺ μὲν ἔφη μεμετρήσθαι Ἐρατοσθένης καὶ είναι χιλίων εκατόν, τὺ δ’ αμέτρητου εα. οὔτος δ’ ἐπὶ τουλάχιστον υποτίθεται χιλίων, ώστε τὺ συνάμφω Βισχίλίων και εκατόν γίγνεσθαι· δ προσθείς τη ἐπ’ ευθείας πλευρά τού τριγώνου μέχρι τής καθέτου τής εκ Βαβυλῶνος πολλών χιλιάΒων λογίζεται διάστημα τὺ ἀπὸ τῶν Αρμενίων ὁρῶν και τοῦ δὁ Αθηνών παραλλήλου μέχρι τής εκ Βαβυλώνας καθέτου, ήτις επί του διὰ Βαβυλώνος παραλλήλου ΪΒρυται. τὺ δὲ γε ἀπὸ τοῦ δ ὁ Αθηνών παραλλήλου ἐπὶ τὸν διὰ Βαβυλώνας Βείκνυσιν ου μειζον ον σταΒ^ρμ Βισχιλίων τετρακοσίων, ύποτεθέντος τον μεσημβρινού παντός τοσούτων σταΒίων, όσων ’Ερατοσθένης φησίν. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, ούκ ἄν ἦν τα ορη τα Αρμενία καί τα τού Ταύρου επί του Bi ’ Αθηνών παραλλήλου, ως Ερατοσθένης, άλλα πολλάῖς χιΚιάσι σταΒίων άρκτικώτερα κατ αυτόν εκείνον. ἐνταῦθα δὴ προς 1 2
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1	From the Caspian Gates.
2	From the Carmanian frontier.
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus1 exceeded the line up to Babylon2; and then from these sums he figures the other of the two lines which form the right angle to be many times longer than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hipparchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia at the least, so that the sum of the two parts amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and adding this sum to his straight-line side3 of the triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of several thousand stadia, namely, that from the Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon —which perpendicular he lays on the parallel that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points out that the distance from the parallel through Athenj^o that through Babylon is not more than two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed that the whole meridian is the number of stadia in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, then the mountains of Armenia and those of the Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, but many thousand stadia farther north, according to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point,
3	In §26 Strabo indicates clearly that Eratosthenes did not say the western side was one straight line. But Hipparchus took this for granted.
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τῷ τοῖς ἀνεσκευασμἐνοις λήμμασι προσχρήσθαι πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ορθογωνίου τριγώνου τάζιν, και τούτο Χαμβάνει το μὴ διδόμενου, τὺ την υποτείνουσαν τῇ ὀρθῇ γωνία την από ®αψάκου γραμμήν ευθείαν είναι μέχρι ΒαβυΧώνος εν σταδίοις τετρά-κισχιΧιοις ὸκτακοσίοις. παρά τε γὰρ τον Ευφράτην φησϊν είναι την οδόν ταύτην 6 Ἐρατοσθένης, καί την Μεσοποταμίαν σὺν τῇ ΒαβυΧωυίᾳ μεγάΧψ κύκΧω περιέλεσθαι Χεγων υπό τε τού Eύφράτου και του Ιιγριοος, το πλέον1 τῆς περιοχής υπο του Eυφράτου συμβαίνειν φησίν· ὦσθ’ ἡ ἀπὸ Θα-83 ψάκου εἰς Βαβυλώνα ευθεία ου τ αν παρα τον Eυφράτην εϊη, ουτ αν τοσούτων σταδίων οὐδ’ εγγύς. ανατέτραπται ουν 6 συλλογισμός· καὶ μὴν εϊρηταί γε, οτι ούχ οἷόν τε δυεῖν δεδομένων γραμμών άπδ των Κασπίων πυΧών κατάγεσθαι την μεν ἐπὶ Θάψακον, την δ’ ἐπὶ τα των ’Αρμενίων ορη τα κατάΧΧηΧα τη ®αψάκω, άπέχοντα της Θαψάκου τούΧάχιστον κατ αυτόν τον 'Ίππαρχον ΒισχιΧίους και εκατόν σταδίους, άμφοτερας παραΧ-Χηλονς είναι καί άΧΧηΧαις και τη δια Βαβυλῶνος, ἦν νότιον πΧευραν ’Ερατοσθένης εκάΧεσε1Φ*εκείνος μεν ουν ούκ ἔχων καταμεμετρημένην είπείν την παρα τα δρη οδόν, την1 2 από θαψάκου ἐπὶ Κασπίους πύλας ταύτην είπε, καί προσέθηκε το ως τνττωδώς εἰπεῖν άΧΧως τε τω βουΧομένω το μήκος είπεΐν της μετά την Ἀριανὴν μέχρι Εὐ-φράτου χώρας ου πολὺ διέφερε ταύτην ή εκείνην καταμετρεϊν. ὁ δ’ ώς παραΧΧήΧους υπάκουων
1	Se, Madvig deletes, after πλέον.
2	δ*, before από, Jones deletes.
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then, in addition to making further use of his now demolished assumptions for the construction of his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— the straight line from Thapsaeus to Babylon—is within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Mesopotamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed by a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris; he asserts that the greater part of the circumference is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the straight line from Thapsaeus to Babylon could neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, even approximately, so many stadia in length. So Ills argument is overthrown. And besides, I have already stated that, if we grant that two lines are drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsaeus, the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains that corresponds in position to Thapsaeus (which, according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from Thapsaeus at the least two thousand one hundred stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be parallel either to each other or to the line through Babylon, which Eratosthenes called Cir southern side.” Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of the route along tlie mountain-range as measured, he spoke of only the route from Thapsaeus to the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the words “ roughly speaking ”; moreover, since he only wished to tell the length of the country between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make much difference whether he measured one route or the other. But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes
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\έyεσθaι τελέως αν δόξειε καταηινώσκειν παιδικήν άμαθίαν τἀνθρώπου. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἐὰν δεῖ ώς παιδικά.
30.	ΛΑ δ’ αν τις αίτιάσαιτο του ’Ερατοσθἐνους τοιαντα ἐστι. καθάπερ yap ἡ κατὰ μίλος τομὴ τῆς αΧλως κατὰ μέρος διαφέρει (διότι ἡ μὲν καὶ τὰ μἐρη Χαμβάνει περ γραφήν εχοντα φυσικήν, αρθρώσει τινι και τύττψ σημειώδει, καθ’ δ καὶ τοῦτο εϊρηται,
τον δὲ διὰ μεΧεϊστϊ ταμών,
(0ά 9. 291, /ί. 24. 409)
ἡ δ’ οὐδὲν ἔχει τοιοΰτον), χρώμεθα δ’ οἰκείως έκατέρα, τον καιρόν και την χρείαν σκοπούντες, ούτως ἐπὶ τῶν ηεωηραφικών Βει μεν τομας ττοιεΐσθαι των μερών, τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα επιόντας, μιμεισθαι δε τὰς κατὰ μίλος τομας μᾶλλον ἣ τὰς ως· ἔτυχε, τὺ γὰρ σημειώδες και το εύπερι-οριστον εκειθεν λαβεῖν εστιν, ον χρείαν εχει ὁ yεωyράφoς. εύπεριόριστον δέ, όταν η *ΨΤ)ταμοΐς ή 'όρεσιν ἣ θαΧάττη δυνατόν ἦ, καὶ ἔθνει δὲ ἣ έθνεσι καί μεyέθει ποσω καί σχήματι, ὅπου τοῦτο δυνατόν. πανταχοϋ δέ ἀντὶ τοῦ γεωμετρικῶς τὺ ἁπλῶς καὶ ὁλοσχερῶς ικανόν. μέγεθος μὲν οὖν ικανόν εστιν, ἂν τὺ μεηιστον εϊπης μήκος καί πλάτος, ως τής οικουμένης επτά μυριάδων ει τύχοι μήκος, πλάτος δ’ εΧαττον ἣ ήμισυ μικρψ τον μήκους* σχήμα δ\ ἀν τῶν ηεωμετρικών τινι σχημάτων είκάσης, ως την %ικεΧίαν τριηώνψ, ἢ
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly childish ignorance. Therefore, I must dismiss these arguments of his as childish.
30.	But the charges which one might bring against Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as, in surgery, amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piecemeal amputation (because the former takes off only the parts that have a natural configuration, following some articulation of joints or a significant outline— the meaning in which Homer says, C£ and having cut him up limb by limb”—whereas the latter follows no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use each kind of operation if we have regard to the proper time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of geography, we must indeed make sections of the parts when we go over them in detail, but we must imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the haphazard amputations. For only thus it is possible to take off the member that is significant and well-defined, the only kind of member that the geographer has any use for. Now a country is well-defined when it is pj^ible to define it by rivers or mountains or sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such and such proportions, and by shape where this is possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical definition, a simple and roughly outlined definition is sufficient. So, as regards a country’s size, it is sufficient if you state its greatest length and breadth (of the inhabited world, for example, a length of perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly less than half the length); and as regards shape, if yon liken a country to one of the geometrical figures (Sicily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the
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τῶν ἄλλων γνωρίμων τινὶ σχημάτων, οΐον την Ίβηρίαν βνρση, την ΠεΧοπόννησον πΧατάνον 0 84 φνΧΧφ* ὅσῳ Β’ ἀν μείζον η το τεμνόμενον, τοσῷδε καὶ όΧοσχερεστέρας π ρεπό ι αν ποιεισθαι τὰς τομὸς.
31.	Ἠ μὲν οὖν οικουμένη δίχα διήρηται τῷ τε Ταύρῳ καὶ τῆ ἐπὶ %τήΧας θαΧάττη καΧώς. καϊ τον νοτίου μέρους, ἡ μὲν ’Ινδική περιώρισται πολλοῖς* καὶ γὰρ ο pet καί ποταμφ καί ΘαΧάττη καί ἐνὶ όνόματι, ώς ἂν1 ἐνὺς έθνους· ὧστε καὶ τετράπλευρος ὀρθῶς λἐγεται καὶ ρομβοειδ?;?. ἡ δ’ Ἀριανή ἦττον μὲν τὺ ευπερίγραφον ἔχει διὰ τὺ την εσπερίαν πΧευράν συγκεχνσθαι, διώρισται δ’ ὅμως ταῖς τε τριοὶ πΧευραϊς, ώς ἂν ευθείας, καϊ τω όνόματι, ως αν ἐνὺς έθνους. ἡ δὲ τρίτη σφραγὶς τεΧέως ἀπερίγραφος έστιν, οντω2 γε άφορισθεισα* ή τε γάρ κοινή πλευρὰ αυτή τε καϊ τη Άριανή συγκέχνται, ως προείρηται, καϊ η νότιος πλευρὰ αργότατα εϊΧηπται* οὔτε γὰρ περιγράφει τὴν σφραγίδα, διά μέσης τε αυτής βαδί-ζουσα, καϊ πολλὰ μέρη άποΧείπουσα προς νότον, ούτε μήκος υπογράφει το μέγιστόν'	γάρ
προσάρκτιον πΧενρον μεΐζον οὔθ’ ὁ Ευφράτης εσπερών ἐστι πΧευρόν, οὐδ’ εἰ ἐπ’ ευθείας ρέοι, των άκρων αυτόν μὴ ἐπι τον αυτού μεσημβρινού κειμένων. τί γὰρ μάΧΧον έσπέριον ἣ νότιον; χωρϊς δε τούτων, όΧίγης ονσης τής επϊ θάΧατταν Χοιπής την Κ ιΧίκιον καϊ την %νριακήν, τὺ μὴ μέχρι δεύρο προάγειν δεῖν τὴν σφραγίδα ον ττι- 1 2
1	ἄν, Paetz, Groskurd, for εὅνος.
2	o£»ra>, Spengel, for οΰπω; Meineke following; 0. Muller approving.
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). And the greater the territory you cut into sections, the more rough may be the sections you make.
31.	Now the inhabited world has been happily divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to the Pillars. And in the Southern Division : India, indeed, has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single ethnical group—so that Eratosthenes rightly calls it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has a contour that is less easy to trace because its western side is confused,1 but still it is defined by the three sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first place, the side common to it and Ariana is confused, as I have previously stated. And the southern side has been taken very inaccurately; for neither does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs through its very centre and leaves out many districts in the^ebuth, nor does it represent the section’s greatest length (for the northern side is longer), nor does the Euphrates form its western side (it would not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian. In fact, how can this side be called western rather than southern ? And, quite apart from these objections, since the distance that remains between this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, there is no convincing reason why the section should
1 See § 22, above.
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θανόν3 τῆς τε %εμιράμιδος καί τοῦ Νίνου Σύρων Xe^yo μενών, ὧν τῆ? μὲν ἡ Βαβυλὼν κτίσμα καί βασίλειον, τοῦ δὲ Νίνος, ως αν μητρόπολη τῆς $υρίας, καὶ τῆς διαλέκτου δὲ μἐχρι νυν διαμενοὑσης τῆς αὐτῆς τοῖς τε ἐκτὸς τοῦ Eνφράτον καί τοῖς ἐντός, τὺ1 δὲ2 ἐνταῦθα μέντοι τοιοντω μερισμφ διασπαν ἔθνος ηνωριμωτατον καί τα μέρη συν-άπτειν τοῖς ἀλλοεθνέσιν ήκιστα αν πρἐποι. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑπὸ μεγέθους απηναηκάσθαι λεγοι ἄν καὶ γὰρ τὺ μέχρι θαΧάττης οὐ μην ιτω αν εξισάζοιτο τη ’Ινδικῇ, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τῇ Άριανή, ττροσΧαβόν καί χο μέχρι των ορών τῆς εύδαίμονος 'Αραβίας καί τής Αἰγύπτου· ώστε πολὺ Κρεῖττον ἦν μέχρι δεύρο προεΧθεϊν, τῆ 9 τρίτης είπόντα σφραηιδος τοσαύτη προσθήκη τῇ μέχρι τής Κυριακής θα-Χάττης το μὲν νότιον πΧευρον ουχ ὧσπερ εκείνος ειπεν ἔχον, οὐδ’ ἐπ’ ευθείας, ἀλλ’ ἀπὺ τῆς Καρ-μανίας ευθύς τὴν δεξιὰν παραΧίαν εϊσπΧέοντι παρὰ3 τον Περσικὸν κόλπον μέχρι τής έκβοΧής τον E νφράτον, καί μετά ταύτα τοῖς ὰρμ>ις τῆς Μεσἡνης καὶ τἧς Βαβυλωνίας συναπτόν, ἤπερ ἐστὶν ἀρχὴ τοῦ ισθμού τον διορίζοντος τήν ενδαί-C 85 μονά ’Αραβίαν ἀπὸ τῆς ἄλλῃ ς ηπείρου, ειτ’ εφεξής αυτόν τούτον διεξιόν, διήκόν τε μέχρι τον μυχού τού Άραβίου κόΧπου καί ΠηΧονσίου, καί ἔτι τοῦ Κανωβικού στόματος τού Νείλου* τούτο
1 τά, Corais, for τά, before it/τανθα ; Meineke following.
3	δἐ, Madvig inserts, after Corais’ τά.
3 παρά, Siebenkees and Corais, for γάρ, after εισπλίοντι. following o.
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis and Νinns are called Syrians (Babylon was founded and made the royal residence by Seiniramis, and Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was the capital of Syria) and because up to the present moment even the language of the people on both sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory that extends up to the sea1 would still not make the size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were increased by the territory that extends up to the confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it would have been much better to extend the Third Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define the southern side of the Third Section as running, not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a straighiFline, but as following the coast-line that is on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest of the continent; then, next, as crossing this isthmus itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the Canobic mouth of the Nile. So much for the
1 The Mediterranean.
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μὲν τό νότιον πλενρόν, τὺ δὲ λοιπὸν ὲσπὲριον τὴν ἀπὸ τ ου Κάνω βίκον στόματος μέχρι τής Κ ιλικίας παραλίαν.
32.	Τετάρτη δ’ αν εἴη σφραγὶς ἡ συνεστωσα εκ τε τῆς εὐδαίμονος ’Αραβίας και του Άραβίον κόλπου καὶ τῆ? Αἰγύπτου πάσης καί της Αιθιοπίας. ταύτης δὲ τῆς μερίδος μήκος μὲν ἔσται τὺ άφοριζόμενον υπό δυεῖν μεσημβρινών ὁ μὲν γὰρ γράφεται Βιά του Βυσμικωτάτου σημείου τον επ’ αυτής, ὁ δὲ διὰ τοῦ έωθινωτάτου· πλάτος δὲ τὺ μεταξύ Βυεΐν παραλλήλων, ὧν ὁ μὲν γράφεται Βιά τον βορειότατου σημείου, ό δὲ διὰ τοῦ νοτιωτάτου* ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν ανωμάλων σχημάτων, εφί ων πλενραϊς ου Βυνατον άφορίσαι πλάτος καὶ μῆκος, οὕτω τὺ μέγεθος άφοριστέον. καθόλου δὲ νοητέον, ὅτι οὐχ ωσαύτως λέγεται μήκος καί πλάτος ἐπὶ ο'λου καὶ μέρους* ἀλλ’ ἐφ’ ὅλου μὲν τὺ μεΐζον Βιάστημα καλείται μήκος, τὺ S’ ἔλαττον πλάτος, ἐπὶ μέρους δὲ μήκος μεν το παράλληλον τω τον ολου μήκει τμήμα εκείνου, όπότερον αν § μεϊζον, ^κάν το ληφθέν Βιάστημα εν τω πλάτει μειζον ἦ του ληφθἐντος ἐν τω μήκει Βιαστή ματος. Βιο καί τής οικουμένης απ' ανατολής επί Βνσιν μηκννομένης, άπο δὲ άρκτων επί νότον πλατννομένης, καί του μεν μήκους επί παραλλήλου τινος τω ίσημερινω γραφομένον, του δὲ πλάτους επί μεσημβρινόν, Βει καί των μερών λαμβάνεσθαι μήκη μεν τα παράλληλα τω μήκει τμήματα αυτής, πλάτη δὲ τὰ τῷ πλατ ει. οΰτω γὰρ ἀν άμεινον ύπογράφοιτο 320
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side would be the coast-line from the Canobic mouth of the Nile up to Cilicia.
32.	The Fourth Section would be the one composed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which lines the one is drawn through the most western point on the section and the other through the most eastern point. Its breadth will be the space between two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn through the most northern point, and the other through the most southern point; for in the case of irregular figures whose length and breadth it is impossible to determine by sides, we must in this way determine their size. And, in general, we must assume that length” and “breadth” are not employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater distance is called " length,” and the lesser, “ breadth ” ; but, in case of a part, we call "length ” any section of a part that is parallel to the length of the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions is the gieater, and no matter if the distance taken in the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the length.	Therefore, since the inhabited world
stretches lengthwise from east to west and breadthwise from north to south, and since its length is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of the parts, take as “ lengths ” all the sections that are parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as a breadths ” all the sections that are parallel to its breadth. For by this method we can better indicate,
VOL. i.
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πρώτον μὲν τὺ μέγεθος τῆς οικουμένης όλης, ’έπειτα /cal ἡ διάθεσις καὶ τὺ σχήμα των μερών, καθ’ α μὲν άποΧείπειν, καθ’ α δὲ πΧεονάζειν φαινομένων τῇ τοιαύτη παραθέσει.
33.	’Ερατοσθένης δὲ τὺ μὲν τῆ? οικουμένης Χαμβάνει μῆκος ἐπὶ τῆς διὰ Στηλών καὶ Κασπίων πνΧών καί Καύκασον γραμμής, ώς ἀν ευθείας, τὺ δὲ τῆς τρίτης μερίΒος επί τής Βία Κ ασπίων πυΧών καί ®αψάκον, το δὲ τῆς τέταρτης επί τής διὰ ©αῆοάκου καὶ Ἠρώων πόλεως μέχρι τής μεταξύ τών στομάτων τον Νείλου, ἣν ανάγκη καταστρέφει εις τους περί Κάνω β ον και ’ΑΧεξάνΒρειαν τόπους· ενταύθα γάρ έστι τὺ έσχατον στόμα το καΧούμενον Κάνω βίκον τε καί Ἠ ρακΧεωτικόν. εϊτ οὐν ἐπ’ ευθείας άΧΧήΧοις τὰ μήκη τίθησιν, εἴθ’ ως ἂν γωνίαν ποιοϋντα κατά Θάψακον, ἀλλ’ οτι γε ον παράΧΧηΧον ούΒέτερον τω τής οικουμένης μήκει, φανερόν ἐστιν εξ αυτών ων εϊρηκεν 86 αντος, το μεν γάρ τής οικουμένης μήκο^Βιά του Ταύρον γράφει και τής ἐπ’ ευθείας μέχρι 2τηλῶν θαΧάττης κατά γραμμήν την Βιά τον Καύκασον καί ΤΡόδου καί Αθηνών, άπο Βέ ΎόΒον εις Αλεξάνδρειάν κατά τον Bi αυτών μεσημβρινόν ον πολὺ έΧάττονς τών τετρακισχιΧίων φησιν είναι σταΒίων ώστε τοσοΰτον καί οι παράΧΧηΧοι Βιέχοιεν αν ἀλλήλων ὅ τε Βιά ῬόΒον καί ό Bi ’ΑΧεξανΒρείας. ὁ δ’ αυτός πώς ἐστι τούτῳ ὁ Βιά τής cΗρώων πόλεως, ἣ νοτιώτερός γε τούτον 322
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what respects the parts are deficient and in what respects they are excessive in size.
33.	Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the inhabited world on the line that runs through the Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as though on a straight line; and the length of his Third Section on the line that runs through the Caspian Gates and Thapsacus; and the length of his Fourth Section on the line that runs through Thapsacus and Heroonpolis to the region between the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs come to an end in the regions near Canobus and Alexandria; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the Canobic or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that point. Now whether he places these two lengths on a straight line with each other, or as though they formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear from his own words that he does not make either line parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For he draws the length of the inhabited world through the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the meridian tliat passes through those places is not much less than four thousand stadia; so that also the parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would be just this distance apart. But the parallel of latitude of Heroonpolis is approximately the same as that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south than the latter; and hence the line that intersects
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ὦσθ’ ἡ συμττίτττουσα γραμμή τούτω τε1 τῷ τταραΧΧηΧφ καλ τω διὰ Ῥὁδου καὶ Κασιτιών πυλὼν, εἴτ’ ευθεία είτε κεκΧασμενη, οὐκ ἂν εἴη παράλληλος ουδέτερα. οὐκ εὖ γοῦν Χαμβάνεται τὰ μηκψ οὐκ εὖ δὲ οὐδὲ αἱ διαβάρειοι Χαμβάνονται μερίδες.
34.	Ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τον f/Ιππαρχον πρότερον επ ανιόντες τὰ ὲξῆς ίδωμεν, πάλιν γὰρ ττΧάσας εαυτω Χήμματα γεωμετρικως άνασκενάζει τὰ ὕπ’ ἐκείνου τυπωδῶς Χεγόμενα. φησὶ γὰρ αυτόν Χεγειν τὺ ἐκ Βαβυλώνας εἰς μὲν Καστίους ττύΧας διάστημα σταδίων εξακισγιΧίων επτακοσίων, εἰς δὲ τοὺς ορούς της Καρμανίας καί Περσίδος ττΧειόνων ή ἐνακισχιλίων,2 ὅπερ ἐπὶ γραμμής κεϊται ττρος Ισημερινάς άνατοΧάς ευθείας αγόμενης* γίνεσθαι δὲ ταντην κάθετον ἐπὶ τὴν κοινήν πλευράν τῆς τε δευτὲρας καί τής τρίτης σφραγΐδος, ώστε κατ αυτόν συνίστασθαι τρίγωνον ορθογώνιον, ορθήν ἔχον τὴν πρός τοῖς οῴοις τῆς Καρμαντὰς, καὶ τὴν υττοτείνουσαν είναι έΧάττω μιας των περὶ τὴν ορθήν εχουσων* δεῖν οὖν τὴν Περσίδα τῆς δευτερας ττοιειν σφραγϊδος. προς ταυτα δ’ εἴρηται, ὅτι ουθΛ ή εκ ΒαβυΧωνος εἰς τὴν Καρ-μανίαν ἐπὶ ιταραΧΧήΧου Χαμβάνεται, ονθ’ ἡ διόριζαν σ α ευθεία τ ας σφραγίδας μεσημβρινή εἴρηται · ὦστ’ οὐδὲν εἴρηται πρὸς αυτόν. οὐδὲ τὺ ἐπι-
1	τε, Meineke, for γε.
2	ἐνακισχιΚίων, Meineke, for ἐννακιτχιλίων.
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both the parallel of latitude of Heroonpolis and that of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to either. Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections that stretch through the north are not well taken by him.1
34.	But let us first return to Hipparchus and see what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions on his own account he proceeds with geometrical precision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates of Eratosthenes. He says that Eratosthenes calls the distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to the side that is common to the Second and the Third Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratosthenes, a xiglit-angled triangle is formed whose right angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that enclose the right angle1 2; accordingly, adds Hipparchus, Lratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his Second Section! Now I have already stated in reply to this that Eratosthenes neither takes the distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor has he spoken of the straight line that separates the two sections as a meridian line; and so in this argument Hipparchus has made no point against Eratosthenes. Neither is his subsequent conclusion
1	That is, the sections that stretch north of the Taurus Range.
2	See the figure and the note on page 328.
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φερὁμενον εὖ* είρηκότος γὰρ ἀπὸ Κ ασιτιών πυλὼν εἰς μὲν Βαβυλώνα τοὺς λεχθέντας, εἰς δὲ Σοῦσα σταδίους εἶναι τετρακισχίλιοι/? ενακοσίους,1 ἀπὸ δὲ Βαβυλῶνος τρισχιλίους τετρακοσίους,πάλιν ἀπὸ τῶν αυτών ὁρμηθεὶς υποθέσεων αμβλυγώνιον τρίγωνον σννίστασθαί φησι πρός τε ταῖς Κασπίοις πὑλαις καὶ Σούσοις καὶ Βαβυλῶνι, τὴν άμβλεΐαν γωνίαν ἔχον πρὸς %ούσοις, τὰ δὲ των πλευρών μήκη τὰ ἐκκείμενα* εἴτ’ επ (λογίζεται, διότι συμβήσεται κατὰ τὰς υποθέσεις ταντας την διὰ Κασπίων πυλών μεσημβρινήν γραμμήν ἐπὶ τοῦ διὰ Βσβυλῶνος καὶ Μουσών παράλληλου Βυσμικωτέραν ἔχειν τὴν κοινήν τομήν της κοινής τομής του αυτού παραλλήλου καί 87 τῆς ἀπὸ Κασπίων πυλών καθηκούσης ευθείας ἐπὶ τοὺς ορούς τοὺς τῆς Κάρμαζάας καὶ τῆς Περσίδο? πλείοσι τῶν τετρακισχιλίων καλ τετρα-κοσίων* σχεδὸν δή τι πρὸς τὴν διὰ Κασπίων πυλών μεσημβρινήν γραμμήν ήμίσειαν ορθής ποιεΐν γωνίαν τήν διὰ Κασπίων πυλών κεύ, τών ορών τής τε Καρμανίας και τής Περσίδος, καὶ νεύειν αυτήν επι τα μέσα τής τε μεσημβρίας καί τής ίσημερινής ανατολής· ταύτῃ δ’ εἶναι παράλληλον τον Ίνδον πόταμον, ώστε καὶ τοῦτον ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρῶν οὐκ ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν ρειν, ως φησιν ’Ερατοσθένης, ἀλλὰ μεταξύ ταυ της και τής ίσημερινής ανατολής, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς άρχαίοις πίναξι καταγέγραπται. τις οὖν συγχωρήσει το νυν σνσταθεν τρίγωνον αμβλυγώνιον είναι, μὴ 22ᾶ	1 ῖν«κοσίον$, Meineke, for ivmtcoalovs.
STRABO
Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Eratosthenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again follows the process of reductio ad abmrdtim by applying the figures of Eratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal distances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes5 Caspian Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position ; and hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However,
Ccaswan	cas&jan
gates]	gates
Eratosthenes' line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, would not bo the line AD, but a lino drawn from A and diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if Hipparchus5 assumptions be granted, the Indus would have to be parallel to ED, and it would make an angle with the parallel EF of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus should really rim about due south.
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and having as the lengths of its sides the distances set forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, namely, that it will follow according to these hypotheses that the meridian line that runs through the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that runs through Babylon and Susa at a point further west than the intersection of the same parallel with the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of Carniania and Persis by more than four thousand four hundred stadia; and so the line that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of Carniania and Persis will form almost a half of a right angle with the meridian line that runs througff the Caspian Gates and will lean in a direction midway between the south and the equinoctial east; and that the Indus River will be parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, also, does not flow south from the mountains as Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on the early maps. Who, pray, will concede that the triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled without also conceding that the triangle that
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avy χωρών ορθογώνιον εἶναι τὺ περιἐχον αυτό; τίς δ’ ἐπὶ παραΧΧήΧον κειμἐνην τὴν ἀπὸ Βαβυλώνας εἰς Σοῦσα μίαν των την άμβΧειαν περιε-χονσών, τὴν ὅλην μὴ συηχωρών την μἐχρι Καρμανίας; τίς δὲ τῷ Ίνδφ παράΧΧηΧον την αϊτό Κ ασιτιών πυλὼν ἐπὶ τοὺς ορούς της Ίίαρ μανίας; ών χωρίς κενὸς ἄν εἴη ὁ συλλογισμός, χωρίς δὲ τούτων κάλινος εἴρηκεν ὅτι ρομβοειδές ἐστι τὺ σχήμα της ’Ινδικής* και καθάπερ ή εωθινή πλευρὰ παρεσπασται πολὺ πρὸς ἐκ, καὶ μάλιστα τῷ εσχάτφ άκρωτηρίφ, δ καὶ πρός μεσημβρίαν προπίπτει πλέον παρὰ τὴν ἄλλην ήιόνα, οΰτω καί ἡ παρά τον Ινδὸν πΧευρα.
35.	Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα λἐγει ηεωμετρικώς, ἐλἐγ-χων οὐ πιθανώς. ταῦτα δὲ καὶ αντος εαντψ επενεηκας άποΧύεται, φήσας, εἰ μὲν παρά μικρά διαστήματα νπήρχεν 6 ελεγχος, συyyvώvaι ἄν ἦν επειδή δὲ παρὰ χιΧιάδας σταδίων φαίνεται δια-πίπτων, ου κ είναι συγγνωστά* καίτοι εκείνον ye καί παρά τετρακοσίους σταδίους αισθητή άπο-φαίνεσθαι τὰ πapaXXάyμaτa} ως επί του δι ’Αθηνών παραΧΧήΧον καί τον διά Ύόδον. ἔστι δὲ τὺ προς αίσθησιν οὐχ άπΧονν, ἀΧΧὰ το μὲν ἐν πλάτει μείζονι, το δ’ ὲν εΧάττονι, μείζονι μεν, αν αυτψ τῷ όφθαΧμφ πιστεύω μεν ἣ καρποΐς ή 1
1 If the line #/? (ρ. 328) be produced to Eratosthenes5 Susa (on his line drawn from A to Oarmania), we shall then have aright-angled triangle	that comprehends the obtuse-
angled triangle *4 i£i>\
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comprehends it is right-angled ?1 And who will concede that one of the sides which enclose the obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the whole line on to Carmania does? And who will concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus ? Yet without these concessions the argument of Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement that the shape of India is rJiomboidal; and just as its eastern side has been stretched considerably eastwards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also thrown farther southwards, so, too, the side along the Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards.
35.	In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks as a geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not convincing. And though he prescribed the principles of geometry for himself, he absolves himself from them by saying that if the test showed errors amounting to only small distances, he could overlook them ; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked 2 ; and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself declares that differences of latitude are observable even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for example, between the parallels of Athens and Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences of latitude is not confined to a single method, but one method is used where the difference is greater, another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops,
2 Compare § 40, following.
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κράσεσιν αέρων πρὸς τὴν τῶν κλιμάτων κρίσιν* εΚάττονι δ\ ἄν δι’ οργάνων γνωμονικων ἦ διοπτρι-κῶν. ὁ μὲν οὐν δι’ ’Αθηνών τταράΧΧηΧος γνωμονικῶς Χηφθείς και ὁ διὰ Ῥὀδου καὶ Καρίας, εικότως ἐν σταδίοις τοσοὑτοις αίσθητὴν εττοίησε την διαφοράν. 6 δ’ ἐν πλάτει μὲν τρισχίλιοι ν σταδίων, μήκει δὲ καὶ τετρακισμυρίων ορούς, πέλαγους δὲ τρισμυρίων Χαμβάνων την ἀπὸ δύσεως ἐπ’ Ιση μαρίνας άνατοΧάς γραμμήν, καί τα C 88 ἐφ’ ἐκάτερον τὺ μέρος τὰ μὲν νότια ον ο μαζών, τὰ δὲ βόρεια, και ταϋτα ττΚινθία καΧών καί σφραγίδας, νοείσθω ττώς και ταϋτα Χεγει καὶ πλευρὰ τὰ μὲν αρκτικά, τα δὲ νότια, καί ττως τα μεν εσττέρια, τα δὲ εωθινά* καὶ τὺ μὲν παρὰ πολὺ διαμαρτανόμενον τταρορων νπεχέτω λόγον (δίκαιον γάρ), τὺ δὲ παρὰ μικρόν οὐδὲ τταριδων ελεγκτέος ἐστίν, ενταύθα δ’ οϋδετέρως αντω ττροσάγεται τις ἔλεγχος, οὔτε γὰρ τῶν ἐν τοσοντω ττΧάτει γεωμετρική τις δνναιτ αν είναι1 άπόδειζις* οΰτ
1 εἱνοα, Casauhon inserts, after ὅόναιτ’ ἄν; Siebenkecs, Corals, M eineke, Forbiger, following; L. Kayser approving.
1 It was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human foot-print. In this ease the Greek words “plinthia” (“ tiles”) and “sphragides*’ (“seals,” “gems”) are used in a general sense as convenient terms for sections which presented, respectively, tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances. (In 2. 1. 22, however, Strabo attributes only the latter word to
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our judgment pf the f<r climata ” ; but where it is lesser, we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is natural when the distance is so many stadia) the difference in latitude. But when the geographer, in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia and with a length of forty thousand stadia of mountain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his line from west to equinoctial east, and names the two divisions thus made the Southern Division and the Northern Division, and calls their parts plinthia ” or “ sphragides,” 1 we should bear in mind what he means by these terms, and also by the terms “ sides that are northern ” and e< that are southern,” and again, sides that are western ” and “ that are eastern/’ And if he fails to notice that which amounts to a very great error, let him be (‘ailed to account therefor (for that is just); but as regards that which amounts only to a slight error, even if he has failed to notice it, lie is not to be condemned? Here, however, no case is made out against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no geometrical proof would be possible where the cases involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does
Eratosthenes; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself often employs in the same sense.) Eratosthenes meant to convey by “sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilaterals (as shows 15. 1. 11); but in his more specific description of a given section—India, for example—he refers to it as ** rhom-boidal,*5 and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to “three of its sides” as “fitting into a parallelogram” (see
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ἐν οἶς επιχειρεί γεωμετρεϊν, όμοΧογονμενοις χρῆ-ται λήμμασιν, ἀλλ’ ἑαυτῷ πλάσας. »
36.	Βἐλτιον δὲ περὶ τῆς τέταρτης Χἐγει μερίδος· προστίθησι δὲ και τὺ1 τοῦ φιΧαιτίου καί τ ου μενοντος έπι των αυτών υποθέσεων ἣ τῶν παρα-πΧησίων. τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ ὀρθῶς επίτιμα, διότι μῆκος ονομάζει τῆς μερίδος ταύτης τὴν ἀπὸ ®αψάκου μἐχρις Αἰγύπτου γραμμήν, ώσπερ εἴ τις παραλληλόγραμμου την διάμετρον μήκος αὐτοῦ φαίη. οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτόν παραΧΧήΧου κεϊται ἦ τε ©άψακος και ἡ τῆς Αἰγύπτου παραλία, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ διεστώτων πολὺ άΧΧήΧων ἐν δὲ τῷ μεταξύ διαγώνιος ττ ως άγεται καί λοξὴ ἡ ἀπὺ Θαψάκον εις Αίγυπτον, το δε θαυμάζειν, πῶς έθάρρησεν είπειν εξακισχιΧίων σταδίων το από Πηλουσίου εἰ? θάψακον, πΧειόνων οντων ή όκτα-κισχιΧίων, ου κ δρθως. Χαβών γάρ δι άποδείξεως μεν, ὅτι ὁ διὰ Πηλουσίου παράΧΧηΧος του διά Βαβυλώνας ττΧείοσιν ἣ δισχιΧίοις και πεντακόσιοι? σταδίοις νοτιώτερδς ἐστι, κατ’ ’Ερατοσθένη δὲ (ώς οϊεται), διότι τον διά Βαβυλώνας ὁ διὰ τῆς Θαψάκου άρκτικώτερος τετρακισχιΧίοις
1	το, Casaubon inserts, after καί; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, following; C. Mtiller approving.
1 “ Lemma/5 the Greek word here used, is, according to Proclus, a proposition previously proved, or hereafter to be proved; it is, therefore, for any proposition in hand, an assumption which requires confirmation.
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical proof, us§ admitted assumptions,1 but rather fabrications which he has made for his own use.
36.	Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes’ Fourth Section better; though here, too, he displays his propensity for fault-finding and his persistent adherence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus to Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not lie on the same parallel of latitude, but on parallels that are far apart from each other; and between these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes had the boldness to estimate the distance from Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated that the parallel that runs through Pelusium is more than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south than the parallel that runs through Babylon,2 and then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he thinks—that the parallel through Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than the parallel through Babylon, he says that the distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus amounts
2 Both Eratosthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium a higher latitude than Babylon.
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οκτακοσίοις, συμπίπτειν φησὶ πλείους τῶν ὸκτα-# κισχιΧίων. πῶς οὖν κατ’ Ἐρατοσθἐνη 'δείκννται ή τοσαύτη ἀπόστασις τοῦ διὰ ΒαβνΧώνος παραλ-ΧηΧον άττο τον δια Θαψὡκου, ζητώ· οτ ι μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ Θαψά/cov ἐπὶ Βαβυλώνα τοσοῦτον ἐστιν, εἴρηκεν ἐκεῖνος* ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἀπὺ τοῦ δὁ εκατερον τταράΧΧήΧου ἐπὶ τὸν διὰ θατέρον, οὐκ εϊρηκεν* οὐδὲ γάρ, ὅτι ἐπὶ τ αυτόν μεσημβρινόν ἐστιν ἡ ®άψα/ΰος καὶ ἡ Βαβυλών. τάναντία η αρ αὐτὸς ο f/Ιππαρχος ἔδειξε κατ’ Ερατοσθένη πΧείοσιν ἣ δισγιΧίοις σταδίοις συμβαίνειν άνατόΧικωτέραν είναι την ΒαβνΧώνα τής Θαψ-άκου. ὑμεῖς τε τταρετίθεμεν1 τὰς Ερατοσθἐνους αποφάσεις, εν αϊς τον Τίγριν καὶ τὸν Ευφράτην έ^κνκΧούσθαι
1 παρ€τίΰ€μει', Corais, for παρατ/Φεμεν ; Meineke, S^ardieu, following.
1 On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Eratosthenes’ Thap-saeue is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of Pelusium (see figure, p. 337) ; and hence, computing the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle for the distance between the two places, we get approximately 8,500 stadia. Hipparchus5 argument is, as usual, a reductio ad abmrdmn, and his fallacy again lies, Strabo means, in his applying Eratosthenes’ estimates to parallels of latitude and to meridians.
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to more than eight thousand stadia.1 I ask, then, how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes that the distance of the parallel through Babylon from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred stadia; but he has not further stated that this distance is measured from the parallel through the one place to the parallel through the other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.2 And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates
STRABO
τήν τε Μεσοποταμίαν καί την Βαβυλωνίαν, καί το πλέον γε τῆς εyκυκXώσεως τον Eύφράτην C 89 ποιεῖν ά/πο yap των άρκτων επί μεσημβρίαν ρνέντα ἐπιστρἑφειν πρός τὰς άνατοΧάς, ἐκπίπτειν δὲ ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν. ἡ μὲν οὐν ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν ἀπὸ τῶν άρκτων ὁδὸς ὡς ἀν μεσημβρινόν τινός ἐστιν, ἡ δ’ ἐπὶ τὰς άνατοΧάς επιστροφή καί ἐπὶ τὴν Βαβυλώνα εκνευσίς τε ἐστιν ἀπὸ τοῦ μεσημβρινού και ονκ ἐπ’ ευθείας Βία την ρηθεΐσαν ἐγκύ-κΧωσιν» την δέ γε ο δὸν εϊρηκε τετρακισχιΧίων καί οκτακόσιων σταΒίων την ἐπὶ Βαβυλώνα ἀπὸ Θαῆτάκου παρὰ τον Ευφράτην προσθείς, καθάπερ ἐπίτηδες, τοῦ μή τινα ευθείαν αυτήν Βίξασθαι καί μέτρον του μεταξύ δυεῖν παραΧΧήΧων Βιαστή-ματος. μη ΒιΒομένον δὲ τούτον, κενόν έστι καί το εφεξής Βείκνυσθαι Βοκοϋν, ὅτι συνισταμένον όρθο-ηωνίου τριγώνου πρός τε Πηλουσίῳ καὶ ®αψάκω καί τῇ τομῇ τοῦ τε διὰ Θαῆτάκου παραΧΧήΧου καί του Βία ΤΙηΧουσίου μεσημβρινού, μία των περί την ορθήν, ή επί του μεσημβρινόν, μείζων ἔσται της υπό την ορθήν, τής ἀπὺ Θαψάκου εις Πηλούσιον, κενόν δὲ καί το σννάπτον^τούτφ, από μή συηχωρουμενου Χήμματος κατασκενάζο-μενον. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ΒίΒοται το από ΒαβυΧωνος επί τον διὰ Κασπίων πυλὼν μεσημβρινόν είναι διάστημα τετρακισχιΧίων οκτακόσιων. εXήXεyκτaι 1 2
1	In the figure on ρ. 337 draw a parallel of latitude through Β (Thapsacus) and a meridian through A (Pelusium), and lei them intersect at a point O'. Then AC' (= BG = 4,800stadia) becomes greater than Α Β (6,000 stadia)—that is, Eratosthenes’ estimates lead to this result, says Hipparchus.
2	The Greek verb here used corresponds to the noun
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encircle Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that the Euphrates does the greater part of the encircling, in that, after flowing from the north towards the south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties southwards. Now its southward course from the north Hes approximately on some meridian, but its bend to the east and to Babylon is not only a deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a straight line, owing to the said encircling. It is true that Ei-atosthenes has stated the route to Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight hundred stadia long, though he added, as on purpose, "following the course of the Euphrates/’ in order that no one might interpret it as a straight line or as a measure of the distance between two parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition which has only the appearance of being proven, namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of the risrht angle, namely, that on the meridian, is greater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from Thapsacus to Pelusium.1 Futile also is the proposition that he links with this proposition, because it is fabricated2 from something that is not conceded. For surely Eratosthenes has not granted the assumption that the distance from Babylon to the meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia. I
which, in the formal divisions of a proposition, constitutes that division which, says Proelus, “ adds what is wanting to the data for the purpose of finding out what is sought.”
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γὰρ ὑφ’ ἡμῶν ἐκ των μη σ υCyχωρουμένων υπ’ Έρατοσθένονς κατζσκσυακότα τοῦτο Tov*f/Ιππαρχον ϊνα δ’ άνίσχυρον ἦ τὺ ὑπο ἐκείνου διδόμενου, λαβών τὺ εἶναι πλείους ἣ ΙννακισχιΚίονς ἐκ Βαβυλώνας ἐπὶ τὴν ἐκ Κ ασιτιών πυλών οὓτω? ἀγομἐνην γραμμὴν, ώς ἐκεῖνος εἴρηκεν, ἐπὶ τοὺς ορούς τῆς Κάρμα νιας, iBeifCvve το αυτό.
37.	Οὐ τοῦτο οὐν λεκτέον πρός τὸν Ερατοσθένη, ἀλλ’ ὅτι τῶν ἐν πλάτει λεγομένων καὶ μεγεθών και σχημάτων είναι τι δεῖ μέτρον, καί οιτον μὲν μᾶλλον, ὅπου δὲ ἔλαττον συγχωρητέον. Χηφθέντος γὰρ τοῦ τῶν ὁρῶν πλάτους τῶν ἐπὶ τὰς Ισημερινάς άνατόλάς εκτεινόμενων τρισχιΚιων σταΒίων, ομοίως δὲ καὶ τοῦ τῆς θαΧάττης τής μέχρι %τηΧών, μᾶλλον ἄν τις συγχωρήσετεν ως ἐπὶ μιας ^γραμμής έξβτάζβσθαι τάς παραλλήλους ἐκείνης ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ πλάτει άηομένας ή τάς συμ-τητττονσας, καὶ τῶν σνμτητττουσών τάς ἐν αὐτῷ ἐκείνῳ τω πλάτει τὴν σνμηττωσιν έχούσας ἣ τὰς * 8
1 Strabo refers to the false conclusion in § 34.
8 Strabo had in the main accepted Eratosthenes’ map together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they were. He objected to Hipparchus’ criticism based upon false assumptions and geometrical tests applied to specific cases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a “ metron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as a sort of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions or allowances in the matter of linear directions and geometrical magnitudes. Practically applied, this 4 £ metron ” would
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this assumption from data that are not conceded by Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carinania just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded to show the same thing.1
37.	That, therefore, is not the criticism that should be made against Eratosthenes,2 but rather the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes and figures require some standard of measure, and that more concession has to be made in one case, less in another. For example, if the breadth of the mountain-range that stretches toward the equinoctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea that stretches up to the Pillai*s, be taken as three thousand stadia, one would inore readily agree to regard as lying on a single line8 the parallels ot that line drawn within the same breadth than he would the lines that intersect therein4; and, of the intersecting lines, those that intersect within that said breadth than those that intersect without.
save us from such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates and the mouth of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance between these two points to be the same as the longitudinal distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograms that the actual distance between any two points, Λ and does not grow less in the same proportion as does their difference of longitude.
3	That is, an assumed line drawn east and west through the length of the strip—a strip approximately 70,000 stadia in length.
4	See the figure and the note on pages 342 and 343.
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εκτός' ωσαύτως καί τὰς διισταμἑνας μἐχρι τοῦ μὴ i κ β αίνε ιν τον πλάτους ἣ τὰς εκβαινούσας, καί τὰς ἐν μείζονι μήκει μᾶλλον ἣ τὰς ἐν ἐλάττονι. και yap ή άνισότης των μήκων συηκρύπτοιτ ἄν C 90 μαΚΧον καί ἡ ανομοιό της των σχημάτων' οἷον ἐν τῷ πλάτει τοῦ Ταύρου παντὸς καὶ τῆς μἐχρι Χτηλῶν θαλάττης, υποκειμένων τρισχιΧίων σταδίων, νοείται ἔν τι παραλληλόγραμμον χωρίον, τὺ περ^ράφον τό τε ὰρος ἅπαν καὶ την Χεχθεϊσαν θάΧατταν. ἐὰν οὖν διεΧης εἰς πλείω παραλληλόγραμμα τὺ μήκος, καί την διάμετρον οΧου τε τούτον Χάβης καί των μερών, ραον αν ή τον οΧον διάμετρος η αὐτὴ Χογισθείη,1 παράΧΧηΧός τε καί ίση, τη κατά το μήκος ττΧενρα ήττερ ἡ εν τοῖς μέρεσν καί οσφ y αν εΧαττον η το τταραΧΧ7]Χό-ypaμμov το Χηφθεν εν μερει, τοσωδε μάΧΧον τοῦτ’ ἀν σνμβαίνοι, ἣ τε γὰρ Χοξοτης της διαμέτρου ἦττον άτrεXέyχετaL και ἡ άνισότης του μήκους εν τοῖς μεγάλοι?, ὥστ’ οὐδ’ ἂν όκνήσειας ἐπ’ αυτών την διάμετρον είττειν μήκος του σχήματος εάν οὐν τὴν διάμετρον Χοζώσης μάΧΧον, ώστε εκ-
1 Μ tiller and Tardieu rightly regard Meineke’s deletion of παράλληλός τε /cal ίση after λογἶσὅἡν as unwarranted.
Let A BCD be assumed strip ; let 00' be assumed east and west line ; let PP' and be parallel to 00'; let and ΑΎ7 (or i?Ar/ and isT'C) be lines that intersect within, and iWT* and iT'O lines that intersect without. It is easier to consider Ρ P' as coincident with 00' than BK ή- KG (as O to ΡΚ + ΚΡ') as coincident with 00', and easier Β Κ + KG than BK" + K"C.
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to regard as lying on a single line those lines that extend within the limits of said breadth and do not reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and those lines that extend within greater lengths than those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would be more likely to escape notice ; for instance, in the ease of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can assume one single parallelogram which traces the boundary both of the entire Range and of the said Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise into several small parallelograms, and take the diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then the diagonal of the whole might more easily be counted the same as (that is, both parallel and equal to) the long* side than could the diagonal of any one of the small parallelograms as compared with the corresponding long side; and the smaller the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would this be tme. For both the obliquity of the diagonal and We inequality of its length as compared with the long side are less easily detected in large parallelograms; so that you might not even hesitate in their case to call the diagonal the length of the figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides,
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πεσεῖν ἔξω τῶν πλευρών εκατέρας ἣ τῆς γε έτερας, οὐκ ἂν ομοίως ἔτι ταῦτα σνμβαίνοι* τοιοϋτον δή τι λέγω τὺ μέτρον των ἐν πλάτει Χεγο μενών, ὁ δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν Κασπίων ττνΧών την μὲν δὁ αυτών των ορών Χαμβάνων, ὼ? ἄν ἐπὶ τ αυτόν τταραΧΧήΧον μἐχρι %τηΧών άγομένην, την δ’ άττονενονσαν εἰς ©άψακον εὐθὺς ἔξω πολὺ τῶν ὀρῶν, καὶ πάλιν ἐκ θαψακον ττροσεκβάΧΧων ἄλλην μέχρις Αἐγύπτου τοσοῦτον εττιΧαμβά-νονσαν πλάτος, εἶτα τῷ μη mi τφ ταυ της κατά-μετρῶν τὺ τοῦ χωρίον μῆκος, Βιαμέτρω τετραγώνου καταμετρεϊν αν δὁξειε τὺ τοῦ τετραγώνου μήκος, όταν δὲ μηδὲ διάμετρος ἦ, ἀλλὰ κεκΧα-σμένη ή γραμμή, πολὺ μαΧΧον αν δόξειε πλημ-μελεἷν κεκΧασ μένη γὰρ ἐστιν ?; ἀπὸ Κασπίων πυλὼν διὰ ΘαήΓάκον πρὸ? τον Νεῖλον αγόμενη, προς μὲν Ερατοσθένη ταῦτα.
38.	Πρός δὲ τὸν r/Ιππαρχον κάκεϊνο, οτ ι ἐχρῆν, ώς κατηγορίαν ττεττοίηται τών ύττ εκείνον λε-χθέντων, ου τω καί έττανορθωσίν τινα ποιήοασθαι τών ημαρτημένων· ὅπερ ἡμεῖς ττοιονμεν, εκείνος δ’ εἰ καί που τούτου ττεφροντικε, κεΧεύει ή μας τοῖς αρχαίοις ττίναξι ττροσέχειν, Βεομένοις τταμ-ττοΧΧφ τινι μείζονος εττανορθώσεως, ή 6 Ἐρα- 1
1	~4Ό represents a line which falls exterior to i?(r and^JJ, and .40 a line which falls exterior to $(*. Let A BCD be the large parallelogram; then the small parallelograms are A BOH, HOOD, FECD, JICD—and so on indefinitely.
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in like manner, be the case.1 This is substantially what I mean by a standard of measurement for roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratosthenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not only the line which runs through the mountains themselves, but also the line which at once diverges considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as thoug'li both were drawn to the Pillars on the same parallel, and when, again, he still further produces his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in all this additional breadth, and then measures the length of his figure by the length of this line, he would seem to be measuring the length of his rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And whenever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. So much may be said against Eratosthenes.
38.	But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, so also lie should have iiuade some sort of correction of Eratosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doing. But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, although they need much more correction than the
Qjt*-'________gL
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τοσθένους πίναξ ττροσΒεϊται. καὶ τὺ έτηφερόμενον δ’ επιχείρημα τῆς αὐτῆς ἔχεται μογθηρίας, λαμβάνει γὰρ ἐν λήμματι τὺ ἐκ των μὴ διδόμενων κατασκευασθὲν, ώς ἡλέγξαμεν ἡμεῖς, ὅτι Θαψάκον Βαβυλὼν άνατοΧικωτέρα έστϊν ον πλείοσιν ἣ χιΧίοις σταδίοι?* ὦ στ’ εἰ καὶ πάνυ συνάγεται τὺ πλείοσιν ἣ δισχιΧίοις καὶ τετρακόσιοι σταδίοις άνατοΧικωτέραν αυτήν είναι εκ των λεγομένων ὑπὸ τοῦ Έρατοσθένους, οτι ἐπὶ την τον Τίγριδος Βιάβασιν, § Ἀλέξανδρος Βιέβη, ἀπὸ Θαψάκον ἐστι σύντομος σταδίων ΒισχιΧίων τετρακοσίων, 91 ὁ δὲ Τίγρις καὶ ὁ Ευφράτης έηκυκΧωσάμενοι την Μεσοποταμίαν, τίως μὲν ἐπ’ άνατοΧάς φέρονται, εΐτ ετηστρέφουσι ττ ρος νότον καλ ττΧησιάζονσι τότε ἀλλήλοις τε άμα και Βαβυλῶνι, οὐδὲν άτοττον συμβαίνει τω Χὁγῳ.
39.	Πλημμελεῖ δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ ὲξῆς εττιχειρήματμ εν ω σνναηειν βονΧεται, οτι την άττο ®αψάκον ἐπὶ Κασπίους ττνΧας ὀ δὸν, ἣν μυρίων σταΒίων Ἐρατοσθένης εϊρηκεν, ουκ ἐπ’ ευθείας άναμζμετρη-μενην ως ἐπ’ ευθείας τταραΒίΒωσι, τῆς ευθείας ττοΧύ εΧάττονος οϋσης. ή δ’ ἔφοδος ἐστιν αὐτῷ τοιαύτη. φησιν είναι και κατ 'Ερατοσθένη τον αυτόν μεσημβρινόν τον τε διὰ τοῦ Κανωβικοῦ στόματος και τον Βία Κ νανέων, Βιέχειν δὲ τούτον τον διὰ Θαῆτάκου έζακισχιΧίους τριακοσίονς
1 Hipparchus1 redurtio ad absurdum again fails, Strabo says. First, he has attributed to Eratosthenes a result {1,000 stadia) not based upon Eratosthenes’ statements;
3πὸ
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption wliat he has fabricated from data not granted by Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than one thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus; lienee, if even a perfect inference is drawn by Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes’ statement that there is a short i*oute of two thousand four hundred stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward the south, and finally draw near to each other and to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratosthenes statement.1
39.	Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, in which he wishes to draw the inference that Eratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which Eratosthenes has estimated» at ten thousand stadia— as measured in a straight line, although it was not so measured, the straight line being much shorter. The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to this effect; According to Eratosthenes himself the meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile and that through the Cyanean Rocks2 are one and the same, and this meridian is six thousand three hundred stadia distant from the meridian through
secondly, he has drawn a false inference from an estimate that Eratosthenes did make (2,400 stadia), as Eratosthenes’ description of the circuit of the Tigris and Euphrates shows.
2	The Symplegades.
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σταδίους, τὰς δὲ Κυανέας του Κασπίου δ ρουζ εξακισχιΧίους εξακοσίους, δ Κεῖται κατὰ τὴν ὺπἑρθεσιν τὴν ἐπὶ τὺ Κάσπιον ττεΧαγος ἐκ Κολχίδος, ώστε παρὰ τριακοσίους σταδίους το ΐσον εἶναι διάστημα ἀπὺ τοῦ διὰ Κυανέω ν μεσημβρινού ἐπί τε θάψακον καί ἐπὶ τὺ Κάσπιον τρόπον δη τινα ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ μεσημβρινού κεϊσθαι την τε Θάψακον και το Κάσπιον. τούτφ δ’ άκοΧουθεϊν τὺ άφεστάναι Ϊσον τὰς Κασπίους Πόλας θαψάκου τε καί του Κασπίου* τοῦ δὲ Κασπίου1 πολὺ ἐλάττους άφεστάναι των μυρίων, δσους φησιν άφεστάναι ’Ερατοσθένης τῆς θαψά-κον της θαφτάκον 1 2 άρα πολὺ ἐλάττους ἣ μυρίονς άφεστάναι τούς ἐπ’ ευθείας* κυκΧοττορίαν άρα είναι τούς μυρίους, ούς3 λογίζεται εκείνος ἐπ’ ευθείας άττο Κασττίων πυλὼν εἰς Θάψακον. ἐροῦ~ μεν δὲ πρός αυτόν, ὅτι τοῦ ’Ερατοσθὲνους ἐν πλάτει Χαμβάνοντος τὰς ευθείας, δττερ οίκειόν ἐστι γεωγραφίας, ἐν ττΧάτει δε και τὰς ῖμεσημ-βρίνας καί τὰς ἐπὶ ἰσημερινὴν άνατοΧην, εκείνος γεωμετρικούς αυτόν ευθύνει, καί ως αν δι οργάνων Χάβοι τις τούτων έκαστον* οὐδὲ αυτός δι οργάνων,
1	του ὅε Κασπίον, Spengel inserts, before πολό ; Meineke, Forbiger, following ,* C. Muller, H. Berger, approving.
2	τῆς Θαφάκου, Spengel inserts, before ἄρα; Meineke, For-biger, following ; 0. Muller, H. Berger, approving.
3	ous, Siebenkees inserts, from Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ; Forbiger, Meineke, following.
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Thapsaeus; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from Colchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to Thapsaeus is within three hundred stadia of being equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius; so then, practically speaking, both Thapsaeus and Mt. Caspius lie on the same meridian. From this it follows, says Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant from Thapsaeus and from Mt. Caspius; but the Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes says is tile distance between the Caspian Gates and Thapsaeus; therefore the Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Thapsaeus than the ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsaeus.1 Now my reply to Hipparchus will be that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equinoctial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical test—just as if every one of these lines had been taken with the aid of instruments.2 Neither does Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he
1	Even though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect Eratosthenes wherever he can.
2	That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for instance.
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ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον στοχασμώ Χαμβάνων καὶ τὺ πρός ὸρθὰς καὶ τὺ παραλλήλους, ἐν μὲν? δὴ τ ον θ' αμάρτημα* έτερον δὲ τὺ μηδὲ τὰ κείμενα παρ’ ἐκείνῳ Βιαστή ματ α τίθεσθαι ὕπ’ αυτόν, μηδὲ πρὸς ἐκεῖνα τὸν εΧεηχον προσάγεσθαι, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὰ ὕπ’ αυτόν πΧαττόμενα. διόπερ πρώτον μὲν ἐκείνου τὺ ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος ἐπὶ Φᾶσιν εἰπὁντος σταΒίων όκτακισχιΧίων, καὶ προσθέντος τούς εἰ? ΑιοσκουριάΒα ἐνθένδε έξακοσίους, τὴν δ’ ἀπὸ ΑιοσκουριάΒος εἰς το Κάσπιον ὐπέρθεσιν ήμερων πόντε, ἥτις κατ’ αυτόν {/1ππαρχον εικάζεται Χέηεσθαι ὅσον χιΧίων σταΒίων, ώστε την σύμ-O 92 πασαν κατ Ερατοσθένη κεφαΧαιοΰσθαι ένα-κισχιΧίων1 εξακοσίων, αντος συντέτμηκε καί φησιν εκ μεν Κυανίων εις Φᾶσιν πεντακισχιΧίους έξακοσίους, εις δὲ Κάσπιον ίνθενΒε ἄλλου? χιΧίονς* ὦ στ’ οὐ κατ’ 'Ερατοσθένη συμβαίνοι αν επί τον αυτόν πως μεσημβρινού τό τε Κάσπιον είναι καί την ®άψακον, ἀλλὰ κατ’ αυτόν, φέρε δ’ οὐν κατ Ερατοσθένη* πῶς οὐν τούτῳ έπεται τό την από τού Κασπίου επί Κασπίους πύΧας ἴσην εἶναι τῇ ἀπὸ θαψάκου επί τό αυτό σημεῖον;
40.	Έν δὲ τῷ Βεντέρψ ϋπομνήματι άναΧαβων πάλιν τὴν αυτήν ζήτησιν την περί των ορών των κατά τον Τ αὖρον, περὶ ών ίκανως εΐρήκαμεν, μεταβαίνει προς τα βόρεια μέρη τής οικουμένης·
35ο
1 4νακισχιλίων, Sfcerrett, for ἐνναἶασχιλίων.
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takes the relations of both ee perpendicular ” and “ parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mistakes. Another mistake is this, that lie does not even put down the distances that are found in Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance from the outlet1 to Phasis 1 2 at eight thousand stadia and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days’ journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius (which, according to Hipparchus himself, is conjectured to mean about one thousand stadia), so that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hipparchus has made a slioi't cut to his result, and says that from the Cyauean Rocks to Phasis the distance is five thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are virtually situated on the same meridian could not be based 011 the authority of Eratosthenes, but on that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were on tlienuthority of Eratosthenes. How, pray, can it follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from Thapsacus to the same point ?
40.	In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes up the same question of Eratosthenes’ division ot the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus Range, about which I have already said enough; then he passes to a discussion of the Northern
1	Of the Euxine.
2	A town at the mouth of the Phasis River.
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εἴτ’ ἐκτίθεται τὰ Χεχθέντα ὓπὺ τοῦ " E ρατο σθένους περὶ τῶν μετὰ τον Πόντον τόπων, ὅτι φησὶ τρεῖς άκρας ἀπὸ των άρκτων καθήκον μίαν μεν, ἐφ’ ἦς ἡ Πελοπόννησος, Βευτέραν δὲ τὴν ’Ιταλικήν, τρίτην δὲ τὴν Λιγυστικήν, ὑφ’ ὧν κόΧπους ἄπο-Χαμβάνεσθαι τον τε "ΑΒριατικον καὶ τον Τυρρη-νικόν. ταΰτα δ’ εκθέμενος καθόΧον πέφαται τα καθ" ἕκαστα περὶ αυτών λεγόμενα εXέyχειv γεωμετρικώς μᾶλλον ἣ ηεωηραφικως. ἔστι δὲ τοσοῦτον τῶν άμαρτανομένων iv αὐτοῖς ὓπὺ τοῦ Ερατοσθἐνους τὺ πλῆθος, καὶ ὑπο Τιμοσθενους του τους Χιμένας συγγράψαντος (ον επαινεί μεν εκείνος μάΧιστα των ἄλλων, Βιαφωνών δ’ ἐλέγ-χεται προς αυτόν πλεῖστα), ὦστ’ οὐκ ἄξιον ηγούμαι Βιαιτάν οντ εκείνους, επί τοσοΰτον Βιαμαρτάνοντας των οντων, Οὕτε τον 'Ίππαρχον, καί yap οΰτος τὰ μὲν παραλείπει τῶν ημαρτημένων* τα δ’ οὐκ επανορθοι, ἀλλ’ ἐλἐγχει μόνον, ὅτι ψενΒώς ἣ μαχομένως εϊρηται. αιτιάσαιτο μεν yap καί τοντ ἄν ἴσως τις, ὅτι φησϊν άκρας τρεις της Ευρώπης, μιαν μὲν τιθείς την ἐφ’ ἧς ἡ Πελοπόννησος* ἔχει γάρ τι ποΧυσχιΒές. καὶ γὰρ τὺ Χοννιον ακρωτηριάζει ομοίως τη Αακωνικη, οὐ πολὺ ἦττον μεσημβρινόν1 ον τῶν Μαλεῶν, και κόλπον άπόΧαμβάνον ἀξιὁλογον. καὶ ἡ Θρᾳκία Χερρόνησος άποΧαμβάνει προς το 'Ζουνιον τον
μ.σ-ημβιnviv, Mttdvig, for μ(σημβρινιίτ.ρο?.
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Division; and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes said abopt the countries that lie next after the Pontus, namely, that three promontories jut down from the north : one promontory, on which is the Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third the Ligurian; and that these three promontories enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of Eratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus undertakes to test each several statement about the promontories, yet on the principles of geometry rather than those of geography. But so great is the multitude of mistakes made in case of these promontories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises beyond all the rest, though we find him disagreeing with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, since they both stray so very far from the facts, or upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others he does not correct, but merely shows by test that they were made falsely or captiously. We might perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point too, namely, because he says e( three promontories ” of Europe, putting down as “ one promontory ” that on which is the Peloponnesus; for it is split, so to speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, since it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas1 but
1 The Gulf of Saros.
VOL. I.
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τε Μἑλανα κόλπον και τοὺς ἐφεξῆς τοὺς Μακεδονικούς. εἰ δ’ οὐν παρείημεν τούτο, καὶ τῶν διαστημάτων τα πλεῖστα φανερών ψενδογρα-φονμενα εΧεηγει τὴν ἀπειρίαν τῶν τόπων νπερ-βάΧΧουσαν καί ου δεόμενη ν γεωμετρικών ἐλἀγχων, άΧΧά φανερών καί αύτόθεν εκμαρτνρεισθαι Βννα-μενών οΐον οτι εξ ’Επιδάμνου προς τὸν Θερμαῖον κόλπον ἡ ύπερβασίς ἐστι πΧειόνων ἣ δισγιΧίων Q 93 σταδίων ο δ’ ενακοσίων1 φησίν ἐκ δὲ ’Αλεξάνδρειάς εἰς Καρχηδὸνα ὑπὲρ μυρίους καὶ τρισχίλιοι^, οὐ πλείους όντας τῶν ενακισγιΧίων*2 εἴπερ ἐπὶ τον αυτόν μεσημβρινόν ἐστι κατὰ τοῦτον τῇ μὲν Αλεξάνδρειά Καρία καὶ Ῥόδον, τῇ δὲ Καρ^χηδόνι 6 Πορθμός. Πάντες γὰρ ὁμο-Χο<γονσι μη ττΧειόνων είναι τον εκ Καριας ἐπὶ ΧΙορθμὸν πλοῦν σταδίων η ενακισχΐΧίων*ζ ο τε μεσημβρινός εν μεγάλῳ μὲν τινι διαστήματι Χαμβανόμενος δοθείη αν ὁ αντος είναι τῷ τοσοῦτον δυσμικωτέρω4 πρός τον εωθινώτερον δσον ἡ Καρχηδὼν ἐστι τοῦ Πορθμού πρὸς δύσει μᾶλλον, ἐν δὲ τετρακισχιΧίοις 5 σταδίοις ἔχει καταφανή τον εΧεγχον, δ δὲ καὶ τὴν Ύώμην τιθεϊς ἐπὶ ταὐ-τσῦ μεσημβρινού την τοσοῦτον καὶ Καρχηδὁνος δνσμικωτέραν, υπερβοΧήν ου κ άποΧείπει της τῶν τόπων απειρίας και τούτων και των εφεξής προς δύσιν μόχρι ΧτηΧών.
1 ένακοσίων, Meineke, for ἐννακοσίων.
? 4νακισχι\ίων, Sterrett, for ἐννακισχιλίων.
3	ἐναἶασχιλίων, Meineke, for ἐννα/εισχιλίων.
4	Kramer, Miiller-Bubner, and Meineke delete τφ before τοσουτον and read δυσμικΦτερος with some of the MSS. But the MSS. also support Βυαμικωτέρψ. Capps, quite independently, suggested the above reading.
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. However, if we should pass over this objection, still, the most· of the distances, which are obviously wrong, prove that Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are obvious and can be attested forthwith; for instance, that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred; and that the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexandria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as Cartilage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine thousand stadia; and though, when there is some considerable distance between two places, the meridian taken for the more easterly place might be granted to be the same as the meridian which is no farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a matter ^of four thousand stadia the error is self-evident. And when Eratosthenes actually places Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same meridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these regions and of the successive regions toward the west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher extreme. 5
5 τετρα/εισχιλί«/ς, Btoquigny, for τρκτχιλίοιε; all editors or translators following or approving.
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41.	Τππάρχῳ μὲν οὐν μὴ γβωγραφονντι3 ἀλλ’ έξβτάζοντι τὰ Χβχθέντα ἐν τῇ γεωγραφία τῇ Έρατοσθένους, οίκβϊον ἦν ἐπὶ πΧέον τα καθ' βκαστα εὐθύνειν* ἡμεῖς δ’, ἐν οἷς μὲν κατορθοΐ, το πλέον δ’ ἔτι ὅπου καὶ πλημμελεῖ, τὸν καθ’ ἕκαστα οἰκβῖον λόγον ῴήθημεν δεῖν ττροσάγβιν, τὰ μὲν έττανορθονντες, ὑπὲρ ὧν δ’ απολυόμενοι τὰ? βτηφερομένας αιτίας ὑπο τοῦ Ίππαρχου, και αυτόν τον "Ιππαρχον συνεξετάζομε ν, ὅπου τι φιλαιτίως εἴρηκεν. ἐν δὲ τούτοις όρωντες ἦδη τον μὲν τελίως τταραιταίοντα, τον δὲ δικαίως έτηκαΧοϋντα, άρκ€Ϊν υπολαμβάνομε ν, ἀν ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ γεωγραφία τὰ ὄντα Χέγοντες ἐπανορθῶμεν αυτόν. ἐφ’ ὧν γὰρ συνεχῆ καὶ έτηττοΧάζοντά ἐστι τὰ άμαρτανό-μενα, κρειττον μηδὲ μεμνῆσθαι, πλὴν εἰ σπάνιόν τι καί καθόλου· ὅπερ πειρασὁμεθα πο/εῖν ἐν τοῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα. καὶ νῦν δ’ εἰρήσθω, ὅτι καὶ Τιμοσθἐνης καὶ Ἐρατοσθένης καὶ οι ἔτι τούτων ττρότεροι τεΧέως ήγνόουν τα τε Τβηρικἀγκαὶ τὰ Κελ/πκώ μυρίω δὲ μᾶλλον τὰ Γερμανικά καὶ τὰ Ήρεττανικά, ως 8* αΰτως τὰ τῶν Γετών καὶ Βασταρνων.	ἔπι πολὺ δ’ άγνοιας έτύγχανον
σφιγμένοι και των κατ ΊταΧίαν και τον Ἀδρίαν καὶ τον Πόντον καὶ τῶν ἐφεξῆς προσαρκτίων μερών εἰ καὶ τὰ τοιαντα ίσως φιΧαίτια, τον γὰρ ’Ερατοσθἐνους ἐπὶ τῶν ττόρρω διεστηκότων τὰ παραδεδομένα φάσκοντος ερεΐν διαστήματα, μὴ διισγυριζομόνον δέ, καὶ Χέγοντος ως τταρέΧαβε, 356
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41.	Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, if he were not writing a work on Geography but merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his Geography, to go further than he did in setting right in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the appropriate discussion both in regard to the points in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever he has said anything in a censorious spirit. But since in these instances I see at a glance that Eratosthenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in the course of iny Geography itself. Indeed, where the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it is better not to mention them at all, except rarely and in a general way; and this is what I shall try to do in my detailed account. However, let it be said afc this women b that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes and the still earlier geographers were completely ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more ignorant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the countries of the Getans and the Bastamians; and they were to a considerable extent ignorant of Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions bejiond them 011 the north; though perhaps such statements ax-e censorious. For, since Eratosthenes asserts that where it is a question of very remote regions he will give merely the traditional distances without vouching for them, and admits that he got
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προστιθέντος δ’ ἔστιν ὅπου τα ἐπ’ ευθείας μᾶλλον καὶ ἦττον, οὐ δεῖ προσάηειν τον ακριβή εΚεηχον C 94 τοῖς μὴ όμoKoyovμevoις πρὸ? ἄλληλα Βιαστή-μασιν ὅπερ ποιεῖν πειράται 6 'Ίππαρχος εν τε τοῖς πρότερον Χεχθεισι καὶ ἐν οἶς τὰ περὶ τὴν fTρκανίαν μέχρι Βακτρίων καί των επέκεινα εθνών εκτίθεται Βιαστήματα, καί ἔπι τὰ ἀπὸ Κολχίδος ἐπὶ τὴν *Ύρκανίαν θάλατταν. ον yap ομοίως ἐπί τε τούτων ἐξεταστέον αυτόν καί ἐπὶ των κατὰ τὴν ἡπειρῶτιν παροικίαν1 καὶ τοὺς άλλους τοὺς οὔτω ηνωρίμονς τόπους* ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐπὶ τούτων ηεωμετρικως, ὅπερ ἔφην, ἀλλὰ γεω-ηραφικως μάλλον. αίτιασάμενος δ’ οὖν τινα τῶν Αίθιοπικων ἐπὶ τέλει τοῦ Βεντέρου υπομνήματος των προς τὴν Ἐρατοσθἐνους yεωypaφίav πεποιη-μένων, ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ φησὶ τὴν μὲν πλείω θεωρίαν εσεσθαι μαθηματικήν, ἐπὶ ποσον Be καί γεωγραφικήν* οὐδ’ ἐπὶ ποσον μέντοι δοκεῖ μο£ ποιήσασθαι ^/εωηραφικήν, ἀλλὰ πάσαν μαθηματικήν, ΒιΒόντος καί τον Ερατοσθἐνους τὴν τοιαύτην πρόφασιν. πολλαχοὺ γὰρ εκπίπτει προς το επιστημονικώτερον τής π ρο κείμενης ιστορίας, ἐκ-πεσὼν δὲ οὐκ ακριβείς, ἀλλ’ ολοσχερείς ποιείται τ ας αποφάσεις, τρόπον τινα ἐν μὲν τοῖς γεω-ypaφικoΐς μαθηματικός, εν δὲ τοῖς μαθηματικούς yεωypaφικός ων, ώστε προς άμφω ΒίΒωσιν άφορ-1 παραλίαν, Omsk uni, for πάλιν; Meineke following.
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them by tradition,—though at times he adds the words “jn a line more or less straight”—it is not fair to apply the rigorous test1 to those distances which do not agree with each other. That is precisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the cases mentioned above but also where he sets forth the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the distances from Colchis to the Hyrcanian Sea. Indeed, in the case of the geography of the remote countries, we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we do in that of the continental sea-board and of the other regions that are as well known; nay, not even in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the geographical. Now toward the end of his Second Book, which he has written in refutation of the Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, but eeto some extent” geographical also. It seems to me, however, that he did not make his theory geogiliphical even to some extent/’ but wholly mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives Hipparchus a good excuse for so doing. For frequently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after he digresses, the declarations he makes are not rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so to speak, he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a geographer among mathematicians ; and consequently on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for
1	That is, of geometry.
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μας τοῖς αντιΧέγουσιν* ἐν δὲ τούτῳ τῷ υπομνη-ματι καὶ δικαίας καί οντος καὶ ὁ Τιμρσθένης, ὦστ’ οὐδ’ ἡμῖν καταΧείπεται συνεπισκοπεΐν, ἀλλ’ άρκεΐσθαι τοῖς ὐπὺ τοῦ Ίππαρχου Χεχθεϊσιν.
II
1.	’Ίδωμεν δὲ καὶ ΙΙοσειδώνιον, ἄ φησιν ἐν τοῖς περὶ ωκεανού· δοκεῖ γὰρ ἐν αὐτοῖς τὰ πολλὰ γεωγραφειν, τὰ μὲν οἰκείως, τὰ δὲ μαθηματικά-τερον. οὐκ ατοπον οὐν ἔνια καὶ τῶν ὑπο τούτου Χεγομένων διαιτῆσαι, τὰ μὲν νῦν, τὰ δ’ ἐν τοῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα, ώς ἀν ύποπίπτη, μέτρου τινος ἐχομἐνους. ἔστιν οὖν τι των ττ ρος γεωγραφίαν οικείων το την γην οΧην υποθέσθαι σφαιροειδή, καθάπερ καί τον κόσμον, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα τταρα-δέξασθαι τὰ άκόΧονθα τη υποθέσει ταύτψ τούτων δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ τὺ πεντάζωνον αυτήν εἶναι.
2.	Φησὶ δὴ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος τῆς εἰς πέντε ζάνας διαιρεσεως αρχηγόν γενέσθαι ΤΙαρμενίδην* ἀλλ’ εκείνον μεν σχεδόν τι διπλάσιάν άποφψ,νειν το πλάτος τὴν διακεκαυμένην,1 υπερπίπτουσαν
1 The words τῆς μεταξύ των τροπικών after διακεκαυμένων are omitted by Kramer and succeeding editors.
1 That is, some such standard as Strabo himself has defined
in 2. 1. 37.	1 2 3 4 See footnote 2 on p, 40.
3	But, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had divided the heavens into five zones, and Pythagoras had divided the earth into five corresponding zones (2>e PI acids Philosopkorum 2. 12 and 3. 14).
4	That is, double the breadth assigned to the torrid jsone by Poseidonius and Strabo—namely, 2 x 173600 stadia
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contradiction; and the occasions which both he and Tim os then es offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are so just that it i-einains for me not even to join my observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to content myself with what Hipparchus has said about them.
II
1.	Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal mainly with geography, treating it partly from the point of view of geography property so called, and partly from a more mathematical point of view. And so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them now, and others in my discussion of the individual countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind of standard.1 Now it is one of the things proper to geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth as a whole is spheroidal,2—just as we do in the case of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth has five^ones.
2.	Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was the originator of the division into five zones,8 but that Parmenides represents the torrid zone as almost double its real breadth,4 inasmuch as it falls beyond
= 35,200 ; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° S' 34f,/ (counting 700 stadia to the degree). Thus the difference between Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume that the former places the tropics at about 24°. The reading of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone between the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so.
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εκατέρων των τροπικών εἰς τὺ ἐκτὸς καί πρὸς ταῖς εύκράτοις · ’Αριστοτέλη δὲ αυτήν κ£Κεϊν τὴν μεταξὺ τῶν τροττικ&ν, τὰς δὲ μεταξύ των τροπικών1 και των αρκτικών εύκρατους. άμφοτέροις C 95 δ’ επίτιμα δικαίως. διακεκαυμένων yap \έyεσθaι το άοίκητον δια καύμα* τῆς δὲ μεταξύ τῶν τροπικών πλέον ή το ήμισυ τού πλάτους οὐκ1 2 οΐκήσιμόν ἐστιν ἐκ τῶν ὑπὲρ Αίγυπτου στοχα-ζομενοις ΑΙθιόπων, εἴπερ τὺ μὲν ήμισυ του παντός πλάτους ἐστίν, ο διαιρεί ἐφ’ εκάτερα 6 Ισημερινός. τούτου δὲ τὺ μὲν ἀπὺ τῆς %υήνης, ήπερ εστϊν όρων τού θερινού τροπικού, εις Μερὁην εἰσὶ πεντακισχίλιοι* τὺ δ’ ενθενδε εως τού της Κιννα-μωμοφόρου παραλλήλου, οσπερ εστϊν αρχή της διακεκαυμένης, τρισχίλιοι.	τούτο μεν οὖν τὺ
διάστημα παν ἐστι μετρητόν, πλειταί τε yap και οδεύεται· τὺ δ’ ὲξἣς, μέχρι τού Ισημερινού, Xoycp3 δείκνυται κατά την υπ* Ἐρατοσθἐνους yεvoμέvηv άναμέτρησιν τής yής, οτ ι ἐστὶ σταδίων όκτακισχιλίων οκτακόσιων· ον δὴ λόγον ἔχει τὰ μύρια εξακισχιλία οκτακόσια4 πρὸς τὰ
*
1	τάς δε μετα£ὅ των τροπικών, Casaubon inserts; all editors following.
2	ού/c, Kramer inserts, before οϊκησιμον; Forbiger, C. Mitller, Tardieu, following.
8 ισημερινού, λὅγφ δείκνυται, Corais, for Ισημερινόν λε·γω, δείκνυται; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieix, following; C.Miiller,
H. Berger, approving.
4 Ιξακισχίλια οκτακόσια, Kramer, for τρισχίλια ; Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, 0. Miiller, following.
1	De Metcorologich 2, 5.
2	Poseidonius insists on taking literally the Greek word
διακεκανμενην, ie scorched.”
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate zones, while Aristotle1 calls <etorrid” the region between the tropics, and "temperate” the regions between the tropics and the “arctic circles.” But Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, for by “torrid/’2 he says, is meant only the region that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the zone between the tropics, more than half is uninhabitable if we may base a conjecture upon the Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, first, that each division of the torrid zone made by. the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone 3 and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches to Meroe from Syene (which is a point on the boundary line of the summer tropic4) is five thousand stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroe to the parallel of the Cinnamon-producing Country, on which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thousand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two parts can be measured, for they are traversed both by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, up to the equator, is shown by calculation based upon tjie measurement which Eratosthenes made of the earth5 to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia0 to the eight thousand eight
3	Strabo proceeds to give a definite estimate of the inhabited and uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the equator, lie can only assume that a similar estimate applies. By so assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, in the form of a ratio.
4	The north and south temperate zones had also the name of summer and winter zones ; and hence the summer tropic is the northern tropic. 5 252,000 stadia.
ϋ The distance between the northern tropic and the equator.
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όκτακισχιΧια οκτακόσια, τοῦτον αν ἔχοι τὺ μεταξύ των τροπικών διάστημα πρὸς® τὺ τῆς Βιακεκανμενης πλάτος, καν των νεωτερων δὲ αναμετρήσεων εἰσάγηται ἡ εΧαχίστην ποιούσα την 7ἢν, οἴσν ὁ Ποσειδώνιος εγκρίνει περὶ όκτωκαίΒεκα μυριάΒας ουσαν, περὶ ήμισύ που άποφαίνει την Βιακεκανμενην της μεταξύ των τροττικων, ἣ μικρψ τον η μίσους μείζονα· ἴσην δὲ καὶ τὴν αυτήν ούΒαμώς. τοῖς τε άρκτικοις, ούτε παρά πάσιν ούσιν, ούτε τοῖς αὐτοῖς πανταχοΰ, τις αν Βιορίζοι τ ας εύκρατους, αΐπερ είσϊν α μετ άπτωτοι; το μεν ούν μη παρά ττασιν είναι τούς αρκτικούς, οὐδὲν ἂν εἴη πρὸς τον εΧεηχον δεῖ γὰρ τταρα τοῖς την εΰκρατον οίκουσιν είναι ττασι, προς ονσπερ καί λέγεται μόνους εύκρατος. τὺ δὲ μὴ ττανταχοΰ τον αυτόν τρόττον, ἀλλὰ μεταττίτττειν, καΧώς εϊΧηπται,
3.	Αὐτός δὲ Βιαιρών εις τ ας ζώνας, ττεντε μιν φησιν είναι χρησίμους ττρος τὰ ουράνια, τούτων δὲ περίσκιους δύο τὰ? ὑπο τοῖς πόΧοις μεχρκ των εχόντων τούς τροπικούς αρκτικούς, ετεροσκίους δὲ
1	That is, 16,800 : 8,800 :: 33,600 : 17,000. The ratio is 21 : 11, and the breadth of the torrid zone 17,600 stadia (compare 2, 1. 13).
2	The Greeks in general used the term “ arctic circle ” of a celestial circle, and not of a terrestrial circle as we do today. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according to the standpoint of the observer. Their arctic circle was drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the equator and tangent to the observer's horizon, and it therefore separated the circumpolar stars t hat are always above the horizon from the stars that rise and set with respect to his horizon. Since
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid zone.1 Aid if, of the more recent measurements of the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in circumference be introduced—I mean that of Poseidonius, who estimates its circumference at about one hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measurement, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone somewhere about half the space between the tropics, or slightly more than half, but in no vise equal to, or the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks bow one could determine the limits of the temperate zones, which are non-variable, by means of the “ arctic circles/’ which are neither visible among all men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that the “arctic circles'’ are not visible to all could be of no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the “arctic circles” must be visible to all who live in the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone the term temperate” is in fact used. But his point that the “arctic circles ” are not everywhere visible in the same way, but are subject to variations, has been well taken.2
3.	When Poseidonius himself divides the earth into the zones,3 he says that five of them are useful with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic
the altitude of the celestial pole is always the same as the latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero for him at the equator; and, again, he would have no arctic circles if stationed south of the equator, nor would he have any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator. Strabo insists that the boundaries of the temperate zones shall be fixed, not variable,	3 Seven.
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τὰς ἐφεξῆς ταύταις δύο μἐχρι τῶν ὑπο τοῖς τροπικοϊς οἰκούντων, άμφίσκιον δὲ τὴν μεταξύ των τροπικών. πρός δὲ τὰ άνθρώπεια ταύτας τε καὶ δύο αλλας στενὰς τὰς ὑπο τοῖς τροπικοΐς, καθ’ ας ἦμισν, πω? μηνος κατ α κορυφήν ἐστιν ὁ ήλιος, δίχα διαιρουμόνας ὑπὸ τῶν τροπικών. ἔχειν γάρ τι ἴδιον τὰς ζώνας ταύτας, αυγμηράς τε ἰδίω? καὶ αμμώδεις ύπαργούσας καὶ άφόρους πλὴν σίλφιον καί πυρωδών τινων καρπών συηκεκαν-μενών, ορη yap μὴ εἶναι πλησίον, ώστε τὰ νέφη προσπίπτοντα ομβρους ποιεῖν, μηδὲ δὴ ποταμοΐς C 96 διαρρεϊσθαι. διόπερ ούλότρίγας καί ούλόκερως καί π ρογείλονς καί ττλατυρρινας <γεννάσθαΐ' τὰ γὰρ άκρα αυτών συστρεφεσθαι* καὶ τοὺς Ιγθυο-φά'γους δὲ κατὰ ταύτας τάς ζώνας οίκεΐν. ὅτι δὲ ταῦτ’ ἴδια τῶν ζωνών τούτων δηλούν φησι τὺ τοὺς νοτιωτερονς αυτών ἔχειν τὺ περιέγον ενκρατότερον καί την γὸν καρπιμωτεραν καί ενυδροτέραν.
III
1.	Πολύβιος δὲ ποιεί ζώνας ἔξ* δύο μὲν τὰς τοῖς άρκτικοΐς ύποπιπτούσας, δύο δε τάς μεταξύ τούτων τε καί τών τροπικών, και δύο τάς μεταξύ 1 2
1	That is, the frigid zones, where the shadows describe an oval in the summer-time.
2	That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 366
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circles—are “ periscian1 ” ; and the two that come next and extend to the people who live beneath the tropics ar£ C£ heteroscian2 ” ; and the zone between the tropics, u amphisciain3 5λ But for purposes of human interest there are, in addition to these five zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics; these have the sun directly overhead for about half a month each year. These two zones, he says, have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and produce nothing except silphium and some pungent fruits that are withered by the heat; for those regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains against which tlie clouds may break and produce rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers ; and for this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for their extremities are contorted by the heat); and the fish-eatersalso live in these zones. Poseidonius says it is clear that these tilings are peculiar to those zones from the fact that the people who live farther south than they do have a more temperate atmosphere, «ind also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, country.
Ill
1.	Polybius makes six zones : two that fall beneath the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and the tropics, and two between the tropics and the
thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow in the northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south.
3	That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year.
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τούτων καί τον Ισημερινού* ἡ μὲν οὐν εἰς πέντε διαίρεσις δοκεῖ μοι καὶ φυσικών άμα και γεωγραφικών είρήσθαιφυσικών μεν, οτι καί πρὸς τὰ ουράνια καί πρὸ? τὴν τοῦ περιέχοντον κρᾶσιν* πρὸς μὲν τὰ ούράνια3 οτι τοῖς ττερισκίοιν καί τοῖς έτεροσκίοιν1 και τοῖς άμφισκίοιν3 ον των αν άριστα Βιοριζομένοιν3 σννΒιορίζεται καί τα περὶ τὴν θέαν τῶν άστρων, όλοσγερει τινι μερισμψ Χαμβάνοντα την εξάΧΧαξιν πρὸς δὲ τὴν τοῦ περιἐχοντος κρᾶσιν, ὅτι τῆς τούτου κράσεων ττρον τον ήλιον κρινομΑνην Βιαφοραϊ τρεῖς εἰσιν αἱ γενικώταται καί σνντείνουσαι πρός τε τὰ? τῶν ξοίων καὶ φυτών σνστάσειν καί τών ἄλλων ήμισνστάσεινΖ των ὑπο τῷ αέρι καί ἐν αὐτῷ ἐκείνῳ, υπερβολή θάλπους καὶ εΧΧειψιν καὶ μεσότην* αὕτη δὲ τῷ εἰς τὰς ζώναν μέρισμα* λαμβάνει την οίκείαν Βιάκρισιν* αι τε γάρ κατεψνγμέναι Β νο την εΧΧειψιν τον θάλπους ύιταγορεύουσιν3 εῖς μίαν τοῦ Ίτεριέχοντον φύσιν συναγόμεναι, αι τε εύκρατοι παραπλησίως εἰς μίαν την μεσότητα άγονται, εἰ? δὲ τὴν Χοιττήν ή Χοιττη μία και Βιακεκανμενη. οτι δὲ καὶ γεωγραφικόν ἐστιν ὁ μερισμόν, δῆλον.
1	Λαΐ τοῖς ίπζροσκίοις, Groskurd inserts, after ireptonclois ; Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, C, Miiller, approving, but not inserting.
2	ἡμισυττάσεις, Madvig, for ἡμἱουσταλεῖς; Α. Vogel, Sterrett, approving.
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equator. However, the division into five zones seems to me to be in harmony -with physics as well as geography; with physics, in relation both to the celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, because, by means of the “ periscian ” and the ct heteroseian ” and the “ainphiscian ” 1 regions (the best way to determine the zones), the appearance of the constellations to our sight is at the same time determined ; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline division,2 the constellations receive their proper variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmosphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is subject to three very broad differences—namely, excess of heat, lack of heat, and moderate heat, which have a strong bearing on the organisations of animals and plants, and the seini-organisations3 of everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its proper determination by this division of the earth into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one characteristic temperature; and in like manner the two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that of moderate heat; while the one remaining is consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is clear that this division is in harmony with geography.
1	See 2. 2. 3, and footnotes.
2	Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind celestial zones corresponding to his terrestrial zones. The former would not be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford a consistent basis for astronomical observation.
a Seeds, for example.
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ζητεί γὰρ ἡ γεωγραφία τῇ έτέρα1 τῶν εύκρατων άφορίσαι το οίκούμενον ὑφ’ ημών τμήμα· πρὸς δὑσει μὲν οὐν καὶ άνατοΧή θάΧαττά ἐστιν ἡ πέρα-τονσα, προς δὲ τὰ νὁτια καὶ τὰ βόρεια ό αήρ, 6 μὲν μέσος εύκρατος ών καί φυτοΐς καί ζψοις, ο δ’ ἐφ’ εκάτερα δύσκρατος ύπερβοΧή καί έΧΧείψει τού θάλπους, βῖς δὲ τὰς τρεῖς διαφοράς ταύτας ἐδἑησε τῆ? εἰς πέντε ξώνας διαιρέσεως. τῷ γὰρ ίση με ρ ιν ω τμηθείσα δίγα ή σφαίρα της γῆς εις τε τὺ βόρειον ήμισφαίριον, εν ω ημείς έσμεν, καί τὺ νότιον, υπέγραψε τὰς τρεῖς διαφοράς· τὰ μὲν «γὰρ πρός τῷ ϊσημερινω καί τῇ διακεκαυμένη ζώνη διά καύμα άοίκητά έστι, τὰ δὲ πρὸς τῷ ττόΧω διά ψύχος, τὰ δὲ μέτα τὰ εύκρατα και τὰ οικήσιμα. ὁ δὲ τὰς ὑπὸ τοῖς τροπικοίς προστιθεϊς οὐκ ἀνὰ λἀγον ταῖς πέντε ταύτας2 προστίθησιν, οὐδ’ ὁμοίᾳ C 97 κεχρημένος3 διάφορά, ἀλλ’ ως ἀν εἰ καὶ ταῖς έθνικαϊς διαφοραις άπέφαινε ζώνας, ἄλλην μὲν τὴν Αίθιοπικήν, ἄλλην δὲ τὴν %κνθικήν και Κελτικήν, τρίτην δὲ τὴν ἀνὰ μέσον.	*
2.	Ὀ δὲ Πολύβιος τούτο μεν ον κ εν, τό ποιεῖν τινας ζώνας τοῖς άρκτικοίς διοριζομένας, δύο μεν τὰς νποπιπτούσας αντοίς, Μο δέ τὰς μεταξύ τούτων και των τροπικών εἴρηται γὰρ ὅτι τοῖς μεταπίπτουσι σημείοις οὐχ όριστέον τὰ ἀμε-τάπτωτα, ουδέ τοῖς τροπικοΐς δὲ τῆς διακεκαν~
1	τί) ere ρα., Madvig, for τῆς erepas.
2	ravras, Cora is, for ravrais ; Meineke following.
3	«εχρ7/μἐνος, Coruis, for κ€χρημ4ναϊ.
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that section of fie earth which we inhabit by means of the one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but on the south and the north the nature of the air; for the air that is between these limits is well-tempered both for plants and for animals, while the air on both sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to divide the earth into five zones corresponding to these three differences of temperature; indeed, the cutting of the sphere of the eaiith by the equator into two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the three differences of temperature. For the regions on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabitable because of the heat, and those near the pole are uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the intermediate regions that are well-tempered and inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the analogy of the five zones, nor yet does lie employ a like criterion; but he was apparently representing zones By the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of them the “Ethiopie zone/’ another the “Scythico-Celtic zone,” and a third the “ intermediate zone.”
2.	Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that lie defines some of his zones by means of the arctic circles: two that fall under the arctic circles themselves, and two between the arctic circles and the tropics; for, as I have already said, non-variables must not be defined by points that are variable.1 And we must also not employ the tropics as boundaries of the
1 See page 365, and footnote 2.
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μένης οροις 'χρηστεον καί yap τοντ εἴρηται, τὴν διακεκαυμένην μέντοι, δίγα διαιρών πρὸς οὐ φανλην επίνοιαν φαίνεται κεκινημένος, πρὸς ἦν καὶ ὅλην δίχα διαιρουμεν εύφυώς την yήν εις τε τὺ βόρειον ημισφαίριου και τὺ νότιον τω ίσημερινφ· δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι, εἰ1 διαιρείται κατὰ ταυ την τὴν τομήν καί ἡ διακεκαυμένη, καὶ ποιεῖ τινα έτητηδειότητα ώστε καί το ημισφαίριου εκάτερον ἐξ ὅλων συνε-τάγθαι τριών ζωνών όμοιοειδών των εν θατέρψ. ἡ μὲν οὐν τοιαντη τομὴ δἐχεται τὴν εἰς ἐξ ζώνας διαίρεσιν, ἡ δ’ έτέρα ον πάνυ. εἰ γοῦν τῷ διὰ τῶν πόλων δίχα τέμνοις την γῆν, οὐκ ἂν εικότως εκάτερον των ημισφαιρίων» τό τε έσπέριον καί το ανατολικόν» τέμνοις εις ζώνας εξ, άλλα ή είς ττέντε άρκοϋσα αν εἴη* τὺ γὰρ ομοιοπαθές των τμημάτων άμφοτερων της διακεκαυμένης, α ποιεῖ ὁ ισημερινός, και το συγκεῖσθαι περιττήν καί 7repr^pyov άποφαίνει την τομήν, όμοιοειδών μεν ονσών και τῶν εύκρατων καί τών κατεψυ^μένων, ἀλλ’ οὐ συyκειμέvωv^ όντως οὐν καὶ την ολην γῆν ἐκ τῶν τοιοντων ημισφαιρίων επινοουμένην αρκούντως ἂν εἰς πέντε διαιροίης. εἰ δ’, ώσπερ Ερατοσθένης φησίν, ἡ ύποπίπτουσα τ φ Ισημερινφ εστιν εύκρατος, καθάπερ καί Πολύβιος ομοδοξεί (προστίθησι δ9 οντος καί διότι υψηλότατη ἐστί* διόπερ καὶ κατομβρεϊται, τών βορείων νεφών κατά τούς ετήσιας εκεί τοῖς άναστήμασι προσπιπ-1 7^Ρ> ϊτι, διαιρείται, Madvig, for γκρ cm διαιρείται.
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torrid zone; this, too, I have already said. However, when he divides the torrid zone into two parts,, it is clearly no foolish notion that has moved him to do so ; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is divided according to this method of partition, Polybius reaches a convenient result; that is, each of the two hemispheres is composed of three whole zones, each of which is like in form to its corresponding zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition of this kind admits of the division into six zones ; but the other partition does not altogether admit of it. At all events, if you should cut the earth into two parts by means of the circle that rims through the poles, you could not reasonably divide each of tlie two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into six zones, but the division into five zones would be sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two sections of the torrid zone that are made by the equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each other, render their partition useless and superfluous, while tke two temperate and the two frigid zones are, indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. But if the country that lies under the equator is temperate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the highest part of the earth, and for that reason is subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian Winds the clouds from the north strike in great
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τόντων πλείστων), πολὺ Κρεῖττον τρίτην1 ευκρατον ταντην 7TOL6LV στενήν τινα, ἣ τὰς ὑπδήτοῖς τρο-πικοῖς είσάyειv. συνηγορεί δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὰ τοιαντα, ὧν μέμνηται καὶ Ποσειδώνιον, τὺ ὲ/τεῖ τὰ? μεταστάσεις οξυτέρας είναι τὰς εἰς τὰ πλάγια, ὼ9 δ’ αὔτοος και τὰ? ἀπ’ ανατολής ἐπὶ δύσιν τοῦ ήλιον* οξύτεραΐ yap αι κατά μεγίστου κύκλου των όμοταχών κινήσεων.
3.	’Ενίσταται δ’ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος τῷ Πολυβίῳ, διότι φησὶ τὴν ὐπό τῷ Ισημερινω οϊκησιν υψηλό-τα την οὐδὲν γὰρ είναι κατά τὴν σφαιρικήν c 98 επιφάνειαν ύψος διὰ την όμαλότητα} οὐδὲ δὴ ορεινήν είναι την ὑπὸ τῷ Ισημερινω, άλλα μάλλον πεδιάδα ἰσὁπεδὁν πως τῇ επιφάνεια τῆς θαλάττης* τοὺς δὲ ττληρουντας τον Νεῖλον ομβρους εκ των Κίθιοπικων ορών συμβαίνειν. ταῦτα δ’ ειπων ενταύθα εν αλλοις συγχαίρει, φήσας ύπονοεϊν ορη είναι τα νττο τω Ισημερινω, προ9 α εκατέρωθεν άπο των εύκρατων άμφοίν ττροσπίπτοντα τα νέφη ττοιείν τοὺς όμβρους* αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ ἀνομολογία φανερά* αλλά και 8οθέντος του ορεινήν είναι την ὑπὸ τῷ Ισημερινω, ἄλλη τις άνακύτττειν ἀν Βοξειεν* οι yap αυτοί σύρρουν φασίν είναι τον
1	τἡν, Kramer suspects and Meineke deletes, before εὅΑτρατον. * 2
That is, the circumstances just quoted from Polybius.
2	That is, the equator and adjacent circles of latitude. Strabo means simply that the sun passes more rapidly with
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), it would be much better to regard it as a third temperate zone, although, a narrow one, than to introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And in accord with these circumstances1 are the following (which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion from east to west; for when revolutions are accomplished within the same period of time, those on the greatest circles2 are the more rapid.
3.	But Poseidonius objects to the statement of Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator is the highest For, says Poseidonius, there can be no high point on a spherical surface, because the surface of a sphere is uniform all round ; and indeed the country under the equator is not mountainous, but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that flood the Nile come together from the mountains of Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses himself in this passage, he concedes the view of Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that there are mountains beneath the equator and that the clouds from the two temperate zones strike against those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. Now here the lack of consistency is obvious; but even if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, would arise; for these same men assert thab the ocean is one continuous stream round tlie earth. How, pray,
respect to points in this third temperate zone than in the new torrid zone on either side of that zone; hence a temperate climate on and near the equator.
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ωκεανόν. πως ovv ορη κατά μέσον ἱδρύουσιν αὐτόν, πλὴν el νήσους τινας βούλονται λέγειν; όπως δὲ δή ποτε τοῦτ’ ἔχει, τῆς ζωγραφικής μερίΒος ἔξω πίπτει* Βοτέον δ’ ἴσως τῷ προθεμένψ την Trepl ώκ€ανοΰ πραγματείαν ταῦτ’ εξετάξειν.
4.	Μνησθεῖς δὲ τῶν περιπλεΰσαι λεγομένων την Αιβύην Ἠρὁδοτον μὲν οϊεσθαί φησιν υττο Νεκῶ1 πεμφθέντας τινάς τελέσαι τον περί-ττλονν Ἠρακλείδην δὲ τον ΐΐοντικον ἐν Βιαλόγω ποιεῖν άφιγμένον παρὰ Γὲλωνα2 μάγον τινα περιπλεΰσαι φάσκοντά, αμάρτυρα δὲ ταῦτ’ εἶναι φήσας καί EΰΒοξόν τινα Κνζικηνον θεωρόν καί σπονΒοφόρον τον των Κορείων άγώνος ἐλθεῖν εἰς Αίγυπτον ιστορεί κατά τον Βεύτερον Εὐεργέτην συσταθήναι δὲ καὶ τῷ βασιλέϊ και τοῖς περὶ αὐτόν, καὶ μάλιστα κατά τους άνάττλους του Νείλου θαυμαστικόν οντα των τοπικών ιδιωμάτων άμα καί ούκ ἀπαίδευτον. τυχεῖν δή τινα Ίνδέν κομισθέντα ως τον βασιλέα ὑπο τῶν φυλάκων του Άραβίου μυχόν, λεγοντων εύρεΐν ημιθανή καταχθέντα μόνον εν νηί, τις δ’ εἴη καὶ ποθεν, άγνοεϊν, μὴ συνιέντας την διάλεκτον* τον δὲ παραΒονναι τοῖς ΒιΒάξονσιν ελλη-νίζειν. έκμαθόντα δὲ Βιηγήσασθαι, Βιότι εκ τής
* All scholars agree that Strabo or Poseidonius made a mistake in giving the name of Darius here. It was Neco who ordered the circumnavigation of Africa, while Darius ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4. 42).
2 Γἐλωνα, Corais, for Γἐλωνι Meineke approving.
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— unless by “ mountains ” they refer to certain islands? But however this may be, it falls outside the province of geography; and perhaps we should give over these matters for examination to some one who proposes to write a treatise on the ocean.
4.	In giving the names of those who are said to have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of Libya; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus in one of his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come to the court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated Libya. And, after stating that these reports are unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a certain Eudoxus of Cyzieus, a sacred ambassador and peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of Euei*getes the Second 1; and he became associated with the king and the king’s ministers, and particularly in connection with the voyages up the Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed about wliem. Now it so happened, the story continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the king by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian Gulf], who said that they had found him half-dead and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not know who he was or where he came from, since they did not understand his language ; and the king gave the Indian into the charge of men who would teach him Greek and when the Indian had learnt Greek, he related that on his voyage from India he by a
Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned B.a 146-117.
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’Ινδικής πλέων περιπέσοι πλάνη καὶ σωθείη δεύρο, τοὺς σύμπλους αποβολών λιμφ* ὕπο-ληφθέντα δὲ νποσγεσθαι τον εἰς Ινδοὺς πλουν ήγήσασθαι τοῖς ὑπο τοῦ βασιλεως προχειρισθεϊσί' τούτων δὲ γενεσθαι καί1 τον Ενδοξον.
Πλεύσαντα δὴ μετὰ δώρων ἐπανελθεῖν άντιφορ-τισάμενον αρώματα καὶ λίθους πολυτελείς, ὧν τοὺς μὲν καταφέρουσιν οι ποταμοί μετὰ τῶν ψήφων, τοὺς δ’ ορυκτούς εύρίσκουσι, πεπηγότας ὲξ υγρόν, C 99 καθάπερ τα κρυστάλλινα παρ’ ἡμῖν * διαψευ-σθήναι δὲ τῶν ελπίδων άφελεσθαι yap αυτόν άπαντα τον φόρτον τον Ευεργέτην. τελευτή-σαντος δ’ εκείνου τον βίον, Κλεοπάτραν την (γυναίκα διαδέξασθαι τὴν αρχήν' πάλιν οὖν καὶ ὑπο ταυτης πεμφθήναι τον Ενδοξον μετά μείζονος παρασκευής. έπαν ιόντα δ’ άνέμοις παρενεχθήναι υπέρ την Αιθιοπίαν· προσφερόμενον δε τισι τόποι? εξοικειούσθαι τούς ανθρώπους μεταδόσει αιτίων τε καί οίνου και παλαθίδων, ὧν έκείνοις ου μετῆν, ἀντὶ δὲ τούτων νδρείας τε τυγχάνειν και καθ οδηγίας, άπογράφεσθαί τε των ρημάτων ενια. ευ ρόντο δ’ ακρόπρωρου ξύλινον εκ ναυαγίου ίππον ἔχον εγγεγλυμμένον, πυθόμενον ως άπο τής εσπέρας πλεόντων τινών εϊη το ναυάγιον τούτο, κόμιζειν αύτο άναστρέψαντα προς τον οίκείον πλοϋν. σωθέντα δ’ εἰς Αίγυπτον, οὐκέτι τής Κλεοπάτρας ηγούμενης, ἀλλὰ τοῦ παιδός, 1 Λ:αί, Meinelse* proposes to insert, after γενε'σβαι.
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strange mischance1 mistook his course and reached Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his companions by starvation; and when his story was doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to India for the men who had been previously selected by the King; and of this party Eudoxus, also, became a member.
So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he returned with a cargo of perfumes and precious stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the sands, while others are found by digging, being solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, succeeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was again sent out, by her also, and this time with a larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was driven out of his course by the winds to the south of Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he conciliated the people by sharing with them bread, wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such things), and in return therefor he received a supply of fresh water and the guidance of pilots, and he also made a list of some of their words. And he found an end of a wooden prow that had come from a wrecked ship and had a horse carved on it; and when lie learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, he took it with him when he turned back upon his homeward voyage. And when he arrived safely in Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but
1 In §5 following Strabo makes sport of this “strange mischance.”
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άφαιρεθήναι πάλιν πάντα· φωραθηναι yap νενο-σφισμένον πολλά, τὺ δ’ ακροπρψρον πρρφέροντα εἰς1 τὺ ἐμπόριον, δεικνύναι τοῖς νανκλήροις, γνωναι δὲ Γαδειριτῶν ον* τούτων γὰρ τοὺς μὲν έμπορους μεγάλα στέλλειν πλοία, τοὺς δὲ πένητας μικρά, α καλεΐν ίππους, ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν ταῖς πρφραις επισήμων* τούτοις2 δὲ πλεῖν μἐχρι τοῦ Αίξον ποταμού περὶ τὴν Μαυρονσίοιν άλιενομένονς· ἀλλὰ τῶν δὴ ναύκληρων τινας γνώρισα ι το ακροπρψρον ενός των άπο τον Αίξον ποταμού πορρώτβρον πλενσάντων και μη σωθέντων νπάρ-ξαν.
Ἐκ δὲ τούτου σνμβαλοντα τον Εὕδοξσν ως δυνατός εὶῆ ὁ περίπλους ὁ Αιβνκος, πορενθέντα οἴκαδε τὴν ονσίαν ένθέμενον πάσαν εξορμήσαι. καὶ πρώτον μεν εἰς Αικαιαργείαν,3 ειτ εἰς Μασσαλίαν ἐλθεῖν, καὶ την εξής παραλίαν μέχρι Γαδείρων, πανταχοῦ δέ διακωδωνίζοντα ταῦτα καὶ χρηματιζομενον κατασκενάσασθαι πλοίον μέγα καί εφολκια δύο λέμβοις ληστρικοΐς ομοια, ἐμβι-βάσαι τε 4 μονσικά παιδισκάρια καί Ιατρούς καί άλλονς τεχνίτας, ἔπειτα πλεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν ’Ιὐδικὴν μετέωρον ζεφύροις σννεχέσι. καμνοντων δὲ τῷ πλψ των σννοντων, α κοντά επουρίσαι προς γην, δεδοικότα τάς πλημμνρίδας καί τὰς άμπώτεις. και δὴ καὶ σνμβήναι ο περ ἐδεδίει· καθίσαι γάρ το
1 εϊς, Meineke, for ἐς.
s rovrois, Casaubon, for τούτους ; Siebenkees, Corals, Meineke, following.
3	Aikaiapxetav, Meineke, for Δικαιαρχίαν; C. Muller approving.
4	έμβιβάται τε, Meineke, for έμβιβάσασθαι; Forbiger following, L. Kayser approving.
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her son in lier stead, he was again deprived of everything, for it was discovered that he bad stolen inueh property.* But he brought the figure-head to the market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and learned from them that it was a figure-head from Gades ; for he was told that whereas the merchants of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small ships which they call “ horses ” from the devices on the prows of their ships, and that they sail with these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not returned home safely.
And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus conjectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was possible, went home,1 placed all his property on a ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the successive points along the coast until be came to Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming1 liis scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a great -rsliip and also two tow-boats like those used by pirates; and lie put music-girls on board, and physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail on the high sea on the way to India, favoured by constant western breezes. But since his companions became tired of the voyage, lie sailed with a fair wind towards the land ; though he did it against his will, for he feax-ed the ebb and flow of the tides. And, indeed, what he feared actually came to pass : the
3Sx
1 To Cyzicus.
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πλοῖον, ἡσυχῆ δέ, ὧστε μηδ’ άθροΰν ΒιαΧυθήναι, ἀλλὰ φθήναι τα φορτία σωθέντα εἰς 7ἧς τὧν ξύΧων τα πλεῖστα* ἐξ ὧν τρίτον Χεμβον σνμπη-ξάμενον πεντηκοντόρψ πάρισον πλεῖν, εως άνθρώ-7Γ019 συνὑμιξε τὰ αὐτὰ ρήματα φθεγγομένοις, C 100 ἅπερ πρὑτερον απεγέγραπτο*1 άμα δὲ τοῦτο γε γνώναι, ὅτι τε οι ἐνταῦθα άνθρωποι ομοεθνείς εἶεν τοῖς Α ίθίοψιν εκείνοις, καί οτ ι όμοροϊεν τῇ Βὁγου βασίλεια.
Ἀφέντα δὴ τὸν ἐπὶ ’Ινδοὺς πΧοϋν άναστρεφειν· ἐν δὲ τῳ παράπΧω νήσον εύυδρον και ευδενδρον ερήμην Ιδόντα σημειώσασθαι» σωθέντα δὲ εἰς τὴν Μαυ-ρουσίαν, διαθέμενον τοὺς λέμβους πεζῇ κομισθήναι πρὸς τον Β ἀγο ν καὶ συμβουΧεύειν αύτφ την ναυστο-Χίαν επανεΧέσθαι τ αυτήν, Ισχϋσαι δ’ εἰς τάναντία τοὺς φίλους υποτείνοντας φόβον, μη συμβή την χώραν εύεπιβούΧευτον γενέσθαι, δειχθείσης παρόδου τοῖς ἔξωθεν έπιστρατεύειν έθέΧουσιν. ώς δ’ επνθετο λόγῳ μὲν πεμπόμενον εαυτόν επί την αναδειχθεΐσαν ναυστοΧίαν, ἔργῳ δ’ εκτεθησάμενον εἰς ερήμην τινα νήσον, φυγεΐν εἰς τὴν *Ρωμαίων επικράτειαν, κἀκεῖθεν εἰς τὴν Ιβηρίαν Βιαραι· πάλιν δὲ κατασκευασάμενον στρογγϋχον πΧοΐον και μακρόν πεντηκόντορον, ώστε τω μεν πεΧαγί-ζειν, τω δὲ πειράσθαι τῆ? γῆς, ενθεμενον γεωργικά έργαΧεΐα καί σπέρματα καί οικοδόμους όρμήσαί προς τον αυτόν περίπΧουν* διανοούμενον, ει
1 άπεγεγρώπτο, Corais, for απογἐγραπταἱ; Meineke following.
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not broken iin all at once, and lliey succeeded in bringing safely to land the cargo and also most of the ship’s timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and he continued his voyage, until he came to people who spoke the same words that he had made a list of on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt this, at least, that the men in that region belonged to the same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus.
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and turned back ; and on the voyage along the coast, he espied and made note of an island that was well-watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and advised him to take up this expedition on his own account; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile intrigue if the way thither liad once been pointed out to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality was going to be placed out on some desert island, he fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and carpenters, and again set out with a view to the same circumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the
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βραΒυνοιτο ὁ πλοῦς, ενΒιαχειμάσαι τῇ ττροεσκεμ-μἐνῃ νήσω, καί σπείραντα καί ἀνελὑμενον τοὺς καρπούς τεΧέσαι τον εγνωσμένου ἐξ αρχής ττλοῦν.
5.	’Εγὼ μὲν οὐν, φησι, μἐχρι δεῦρο1 τῆς περὶ τὸν Ενδοξον Ιστορίας η κω* τί δ’ ύστερον συνέβη, τοὺς ἐκ Γαδείρων καὶ τῆς ’Ιβηρίας εἰ/ῶς είΒέναι, ἐκ πάντων δὴ τούτων φησϊ Βείκννσθαι, Βιότι ἡ οίκονμένη κύκΧω περιρρεΐται τω ωκεανω·
(Miiller, /r. iii. 281).
θαυμαστός δὴ κατὰ πάντα ἐστὶν ὁ Ποσειδώνιος, τον μὲν τοῦ μάηου περίπΧουν, ὸν Ἠρακλειδης εἶπεν, αμάρτυρου νομίσας, καί αυτών των νπο Νεκῶ πεμφθέντων, ον Ἠρὁδοτος ιστορεί, τὺ δὲ Βερηαίον διήγημα τούτο έν πίστεως μέρει τιθείς, εἴθ’ υπ’ αυτόν πεπΧασμένον, εἴτ’ ἄλλων πΧασάντων πιστευθέν. τίς γὰρ ἡ πιθανότης πρώτον μεν τής κατά τον Ίνδὺν περιπέτειας; ὁ γὰρ Ἀράβιος κολπος ποταμού Βίκην στένος ἐστι καὶ μάκρος πεντακισχιΧίους επί* τοῖς1 2 μνρίοις που σταΒίους μέχρι τον στόματος, καὶ τούτου στενού παντάπασιν οντος· οὐκ εἰκὸς δ’ οὔτ’ ἔξ&) που τὸν πΧονν έχοντας είς τον κοΧπον παρωσθήναι τούς Ινδοὺς κατὰ πΧάνην (τὰ γὰρ στενά άπο τού στόματος ΒηΧώσειν εμεΧΧε την πλάνην), οὔτ’ εἰ? τὸν κοΧπον ἐπίτηδες καταχθεισιν ἔτι πλάνης ἦν πρόφασις και ανέμων άστατων.
1	δεύρο, Meineke inserts, after μίχρι; C. Muller approving.
2	τοῖς, Cascorbi inserts, before μυρίοις; following the usage of Strabo. C. Frick cites.
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on the island he had previously observed, to sow the seed, reap*the harvest therefrom, and then finish the voyage which he had decided upon at the outset.
5. (e Now I,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia know.’" So from all these indications he says it is shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the inhabited world: u For him no fetters of continent encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, and nothing ever sullies their purity.”1 Now Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for although he considers as unsupported by testimony the story of the voyage of the Magus, which Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean1 2 story, though he either invented it himself or accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, in the first place, what plausibility is there in the <e strange mischance” which the Indian tells about? Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrowness, and it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up to its mouth, which, in its tum, is narrow throughout its entire length; and so it is not likely that the Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its narrowness at its mouth would have shown their mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, did they any longer have the excuse that they mistook their course or encountered inconstant
1	The authorship of these verses is unknown.
2	See footnote, p. 172.
VOL. I.
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C 101 λιμφ τε πῶς περιεῖδον ἀπαντας ἀπολλυμἐνους 1 σφὰς πλὴν ἐνός; περ^ενόμενός τε πῶς Ικανός ἦν μόνος κασενθννειν τὺ πλοῖον οὐ μικρόν ον, τά γε σηλικανσα πελάγη Βιαίρειν δυνάμβνον; τίς δ’ ἡ ὀξυμάθεια τῆς Βιαλέκσου, ἀφ’ ἦ? ικανός ἦν πεῖσαι τον βασιλέα, ως δυνάμενος τοῦ πλοῦ καθη-ηησασθαι; τίς δ’ ἡ σπάνις τῷ Εὐβργέτῃ τῶν σοιούσων καθηηεμονων, ηΒη ηνωριζομένης ὑπὸ πολλών τῆς ταύτῃ θαλάσσης; ό δὲ δὴ σπονδοφόρος καὶ θεωρος τῶν Κυζικηνῶν πῶς ἀφεὶς τὴν πόλιν εἰ? ’Ινδοὺς ἔπλει; πῶ? δὲ ἐπιστεύθη σηλικανσην χρείαν; πώς δ’ ἐπανιὼν άφαιρεθεις πάντα παρὰ τὴν ἐλπίδα καὶ άσιμωθείς ἔτι μείζονα ἐπιστεύθη παρασκευήν Βώρων; ἐπανιὼν δὲ καὶ παρενεχθεϊς εἰ? τὴν Αιθιοπίαν, σίνος χάριν ή σάς Βιαλέκσονς άπεypάφεσo, ἢ τὺ άκρόπρφρον επυνθά-νεσο τῆς άλιάΒος ποθεν έκπέσοι; σό yap μαθειν οσι από Βύσεως πλεόνσων ἦν ναυάγιον, ρὐδενὺς εμελλεν ύπάρξειν σημεῖον, ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτὸς εμελλεν από Βύσεως πλεῖν κατὰ τὴν επάνοΒον. ἐλθὼν δ’ οὖν εἰς ’Αλεξάνδρειάν, φωραθεϊς ως νενοσφι-σμένος πολλά, πως ονκ εκολάσθη, άλλα καί περιηει τοὺς ναύκληρους Βιαπννθανόμένος, Βεικνυς άμα σό άκρόπρφρον; ό δὲ ηνωρίσας οὐχὶ θαύμα-
1 ἀπολλνμενους, Xylander, for άπολομἐνους; all editors, except Kramer, following; C. Miiller approving.
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all their number to die of starvation with the exception of one $nan ? And if he survived, how could he single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a small one, since at all events it could sail over open seas of so great extent ? And how strange his speedy mastery of the Greek language, which enabled him to convince the king that he was competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And how strange Euergetes’ scarcity of competent pilots, since the sea in that region was already known by many men ? And as for that peace herald and sacred ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to abandon his native city and go sailing to India ? And how did he come to be entrusted with so great an office? And although on his return everything was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents ? And when he returned from this second voyage and was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he write down those lists of words, and why did he enquire from what source the beak of that fishing-smack had been cast ashore ? For the discovery that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who sailed from the west could have signified nothing, since he himself was to sail from the west on his homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his return to Alexandria, when it was discovered that lie had stolen much property, how is it that he was not punished, and that he even went about interviewing shipmasters, at the same time showing them the figure-head of the ship ? And wasn’t the man that recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow ? And
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στ ος; 6 δὲ πιστεὑσας οὐ θαυμασιώτερος, καὶ κατ’ ἐλπίδα τοιαντην έττανιων εἰς την *οΙκοίαν, καί μβτοικισμὺν ἐκεῖθεν ττοιησάμονος εἰς τὰ ἔξω Στηλών; ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐξῆν1 ἄνευ προστάγματος ἐξ ’Αλεξάνδρειάς άνάγοσθαι, καὶ ταῦτα vevo-σφισμένῳ βασιΧικα χρήματα. οὐδέ 76 λαθεῖν οκπΧούσαντα ἐνεδἐχετο, τοσαύτη φρουρά κε-κλεισμἐνου τοῦ Χιμένος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων εξόδων, ὅσην καὶ νῦν ἔτι διαμἑνουσαν ἔγνωμεν ἡμεῖς ἐπιδημοῦντες τῇ Ἀλεξανδρείᾳ πολὺν χρόνον, καίτοι τα νυν πολὺ ἀνεῖται, *¥ωμαίων ἐχὁντων αι βασιΧικαϊ δὲ φρουραί πολὺ ἦσαν πικρότοραι. ἐπειδὴ δὲ καὶ ἀπἣρεν εἰς τὰ Γάδειρα καὶ ναυπηγη-σάμονος ἔπλει βασιλικῶς, καὶ2 διαλυθἐντο? αὐτῷ τον πλοίου, πώς μὲν ονανττηγήσατο τρίτον Χέμβον ἐν τῇ έρημω; πώς δὲ ττΧέων πάλιν καί ούρων τούς έσπορίονς Αιθίοπας τοῖς ὲῴοις όμογΧώττονς οὐκ ώρέχθη Ζιαννσαι τον έξης πλοῦν, οὕτω χάννος 0όν πρὸς τὺ φιΧέκΒημον, μικρόν ἔχειν ἐλπίσας λοιπὸν τὺ άγνωστον, ἀλλ’ ἀφεὶς ταῦτα τῆς διὰ Βὁγου ναυστοΧίας ἐπεθὑμησε; πως δ’ ἔγνω τὴν 102 Χάθρα κατ αυτόν σννισταμένην έπιβονΧην; τί δὲ τοῦτ’ ἦν τῷ Βὁγῳ πλεονέκτημα, ὁ τάνθρώπου άφανισμός, ἐξὸν ἄλλως άποπέμψασθαι; γνούς
1	ἐξῆν, Cobet, for ἐ£ὅν ἡν,
* καί, is retained against Corais and Meineke, who delete it, 388
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wasn’t the man that believed him a still more wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a hope of T;hat sort returned to his home land, and then changed liis home to the regions beyond the Pillars ? But it would not even have been permitted him to put to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all after he had stolen property belonging to the king. Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the other ways of issue from the city had always been kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is still kept up to this day (for I have lived a long time in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed: but under the kings, the guards were much more strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away to Gades, and in royal stj^le had built himself ships and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the desert ? And how is it, when once more he put out to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage (inasmuch as he was so foolish in his eagerness for travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but small)—but instead gave up all this and conceived a longing for the expedition that was to be carried out through the aid of Bogus ? And liow did he come to learn about the plot that was secretly framed against him ? And what advantage could this have been to Bogus—I mean his causing the disappearance of the man when he might have dismissed him in other ways ? But even if the man learned about the plot,
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δὲ τὴν επιβουλήν πως ἔφθη φυγών εἰς ασφαλείς τὁπους; 'έκαστον yap των τοιούτων οὐκ ἀδὑνατον μὲν, ἀλλὰ χαλεπόν και σπανίως γινόμενον μετὰ τύχης τινος* τῷ δ’ εύτνχειν ἀεὶ σννέβαινεν, εἰς κίνδυνους καθισταμένφ συνεχείς, πῶς δ’ οὐκ εΒεισεν ἀποδρὰς τον Βἀγον πλεῖν πάλιν παρὰ τὴν Αιβνην συν παρασκευή Βυναμένη συνοίκισαν νήσον;
Οὐ πολὺ οὖν άποΧείπεται ταῦτα τῶν Πυθέου καὶ Eυημέρου και Άντιφάνους ψενσμάτων. ἀλλ’ εκείνοις μὲν συγγνώμη, τοῦτ’ αὐτὸ έπιτηΒεύουσιν, ὧσπερ τοῖς θαυματοποιοίς· τῷ δ’ αποΒεικτικω και φΐΚοσοφφ, σχεδὸν δέ τι καὶ περὶ πρωτείων άγων ι-ζομένφ, τί? ἄν συγγνοίη; ταῦτα μὲν οὖν οὐκ εὖ.
β. Το δὲ εζαίρεσθαι την γῆν ποτε καὶ ιζήματα Χαμβάνειν καί μεταβοΧάς τὰς ἐκ τῶν σεισμών καί των ἄλλων τῶν παραπλήσιων, οσα Βιηριθμησά-μεθα καί ημείς, ορθως κειται παρ αὐτῷ* πρὸς δ καὶ τὺ τοῦ Πλάτωνος ευ παρατίθησιν, ὅτι ἐνδέχεται καὶ μὴ πλάσμα είναι το περί τής νήσ*υ τής ΆτΧαντίΒος, περὶ ἦς εκείνος ίστορήσαι %όΧωνά φησι πεπυσμένον παρὰ τῶν Αιγυπτίων ιερέων, ώς ύπάρχονσά ποτε άφανισθείη, τὺ μέγεθος ούκ ἐλάττων ήπειρον και τούτο οϊεται βέΧτιον είναι 1 2
1	The only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias: 44 And what other narrative” (but the Atlantis story) “has the very great advantage of being a fact and not a fiction ?” (TimaeuH 26 e.)
2	In Plato, one of the Egyptian priests is credited with 390
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how could he have made his escape to places of safety? For, although there is nothing impossible in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is difficult and rarely inade even with a streak of luck ; but Eudoxus is always attended by good luck, although he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an island ?
Now, really, all this does not fall far short of the fabi’ications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti-plianes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant for first honours. So much, at least, is not well done by Poseidonius.
6.	On the other hand, he correctly sets down in his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes that result from earthquakes and the other similar agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. And on this point lie does well to cite the statement of Plato' that it is possible that the story about the island of Atlantis is not a fiction.1 Concerning Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller in size than a .continent1; and Poseidonius thinks
saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes and floods, it sank beneath the sea in a single day and night (see Timaeus 24-25, and Critias 108 e, 113 c).
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λέγειν ἢ διότι ὁ πλάσας αυτήν ἡφάνισεν, ὡς ὁ ποιητὴς τὺ τῶν Αχαιών τεῖχος, εικάζει δὲ καὶ την των Κ,ίμβρων καί των συγγενών εξανάστασιν ἐκ τῆς οἰκείας ηενεσθαι κατὰ θαλάττης έφοδον, άθρόαν συμβασαν. υπονοεί δὲ τὺ τῆς οικουμένης μῆκος ἐπτά που μυριάδων σταδίων ύπαρχον ἦμισυ εἶναι τοῦ ὅλου κὑκλου, καθ’ ον εἴληπται, ώστε, φησίν, ἀπὸ τῆς δύσεως εὐθυπλοῶν1 ἐν τοσαύταις μνριάσιν ἔλθοις 1 2 3 ἄν εἰς ’Ινδούς.
7.	Ἐττνχειρήσας δὲ αἰτιᾶσθαι τοὺς οὖτα) τὰ? ηπείρους διορίσαντας, ἀλλὰ μὴ παραλλήλοις τισὶ τῷ Ισημερινφ, δι* ὧν ἔμελλον εξαλλάξεις δεί-κνυσθαι ζωων τε καὶ φυτών καί αέρων, των μὲν τῇ κατε'φυημενη συναπτόντων, των δὲ τῇ διακεκαυμένη, ὧστε οἱονεὶ ξώνας εἶναι τὰς ηπείρους, άνασκευάξει παΧιν καὶ ἐν αναλύσει δίκης γίνεται, έτταινών πάλιν τὴν ουσαν διαίρεσιν, θετικήν ποιούμενος την ζητησιν προς οὐδὲν χρήσιμον? αι yap τοιαϋται διατάξεις ου κ εκ προνοίας γίνονται, καθάπερ οὐδὲ αἱ κατὰ τὰ ἔθνη διαφοραί, οὐδὲ C 103 αι διαΚεκτοι, ἀλλὰ κατὰ επίπτωσιν καί συντυχίαν* καί τέχναι δὲ4 καὶ δυνάμεις και ἐτπτη-
1 εόὅυπλοων, Cobet, for Εὅρφ πλἐων ; Beraadakis, Α. Vogel, approving.
* ελὅοχς, Corais, for ελἀοι; Cobet independently; Bemadakis, C. Muller, A. Vogel, approving.
3	χρἡτιμον, Cobet, for χρησίμωχ.
4	Se, Corais, for τε ; Meineke following.
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that it is better to put the matter in that way than to say of Atlantis: (eIts inventor caused it to disappear, juSt as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”'1 And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native country occurred as the result of an inundation of the sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects that the length of the inhabited world, being about seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you sail from the west in a straight course you will reach India within the seventy thousand stadia.
7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those who divided the inhabited world into continents in the way they did,2 instead of by certain circles parallel to the equator (through means of which they could have indicated variations in animals, plants, and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), so that the continents would be practically zones, Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws his indictment, in that he again approves of the prevailing division into three continents, and thus he makes the question a mere inatter of argument with no useful end in view. For such a distribution of animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result of design—-just as the differences of race, or of language, are not, either—but rather of accident and chance. And again, as regards the various arts and faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them,
1 That is, Solon avoided the historical consequences of his fiction by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built by the Achaeans in front of their ships (see Iliad 7. 433, 441, and 12. 1-33).	2 See pp. 119 and 129.
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δεύσεις, άρξάντων τινῶν, κρατουσιν αι πλείους ἐν οποιωοΰν κΧίματι ἔστι δὲ τι καἶν παρὰ τὰ κλίματα, ὧστε τὰ μὲν φύσβι ἐστὶν επιχώρια τισι, τὰ δ* ἔθει καὶ ἀσκήσει. οὐ γὰρ φὑσει ’Αθηναίοι μὲν φιλόλογοι, Λακεδαιμόνιοι δ’ οὔ, καὶ οἱ ἔτι ἐγγυτἐρω Θηβαίοι, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἔθει* οὕτως οὐδὲ ΒαβυΧώνιοι φιΧόσοφοι φύσει καὶ Αιγύπτιοι, ἀλΛ’ ἀσκήσει καὶ ἔθει· καὶ ίππων τε καὶ βοών ὰρετὰς καὶ αΧΧων ζώων, ου τόποι μόνον, άΧΧα καί ἀσκήσεις ποιοῦσιν ὁ δὲ συηχεί ταῦτα. επαίνων δὲ τὴν τοιαντην Βιαίρεσιν τῶν ηπείρων, οἶα νῦν ἐστι, παραΒείηματι χρήται τω τοὺς ’Ινὃοὺς τῶν Αἰθιόπων Βιαφίρειν των ἐν τῇ Λιβύῃ* εύερνεστέρους γὰρ είναι και ἦττον εψεσθαι τῇ ξηρασία του περιέχοντος· διὺ καὶ "Όμηρον πάντας λέγοντα Αἰθίοπας δίχα διελεῖν,
οἱ μὲν δυσομενου CTπερίονος, οι δ’ ανιόντος·
(0ά 1. 24)
Κράτητα δ’,1 είσάηοντα την ετέραν οικουμένην, ἣν οὐκ οΙΒεν'Όμηρος,ΒουΧεύειν υποθέσει* καὶ ἔδει, φησι, μεταγράφειν οὕτως.
ήμὲν απερχομένου 'Τπερίονος,
οἷον ἀπὸ τοῦ μεσημβρινού περικΧίνοντος.
8.	Πρῶτον μὲν οὐν οι προς Αἰγὑπτῳ Αίθίοπες
1 Κράτητα Be, Casaubon inserts; Corais, Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tardicu, following; Kramer, C. Mfiller, approving.
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when once men have made a beginning, flourish in any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even in spite of the latitude ; so that some local characteristics of a people come by nature, others by training and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still closer to the Athenians, were not so ; but rather by habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, cattle, and other animals, are tlie result, not merely of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius confounds all this. And when he approves of such a division into three continents as is now accepted, he uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are better developed physically and less parched by the dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is the reason why Hoiner, in speaking of the Ethopians as a whole, divides them into two groups, “ some where Hyperion sets and some where he rises.” But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the discussion the question of a second inhabited world, about which Hoiner knows nothing, is a slave to a hypothesis,1 and, says Poseidonius, the passage in Homer should have been emended to read: f<r both where Hyperion departs,” meaning where he declines from the meridian.
8.	Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into
1 That is, his hypothesis that one division of the Ethiopians lived south of the equator, on the other side of Oeeanus (see pp. 117 if.).
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καὶ αὐτοὶ δίχα διαιρούνται· οι μὲν γὰρ ἐν τῇ 3Ασία εἰσίν, οἷ δ’ ἐν τῇ Αιβνη, οὐδὲν διαφέροντες ἀλλήλων. εττειθ3 Ὅμηρος οὐ διὰ τοῦτο διαιρεί τοὺς Αιθίοπας,1 ὅτι τοὺς Ινδοὺς ῄδει τοιούτους τινας τοῖς σώμασιν (οὐδὲ γὰρ αρχήν ειδέναι τοὺς Ινδοὺς εἰκὸς f/Ομηρον, ὅπου γε οὐδ’ ὁ Ευεργέτης κατὰ τον Εὐδὁξειον μύθον ἤδει τα κατά την Ινδικήν, ουδέ τον ττΚονν τον ἐπ’ αυτήν), ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον κατὰ τῆυ Χεχθεΐσαν ὐφ’ ἡμῶν πρότερον διαίρεσιν. ἐκεῖ δὲ καὶ περὶ τῆς γραφής τὴς Κρατητεἰου διῃτήσαμεν, ὅτι οὐδὲν διαφέρει, όντως ἢ ἐκείνως γράφειν ὁ δὲ τοῦτο μὲν διαφέρειν φησι, κρεϊττον δ’ όντως είναι μεταθειναι (ζ ήμεν απερχομένου.” τί οὖν διαφέρει τοῦτο τοῦ “ ἡμὲν δυσο-μένον πᾶν γὰρ τὺ τμήμα το ἀπὸ τοῦ μεσημβρινού ἐπὶ δύσιν δύσις καλεῖται, καθάπερ και τὺ τοῦ δρίζοντος ημικύκλιον* οττερ και * Κράτος εττι-σημαίνεται,
ἧχί περ άκραι
μίσγονται δύσιές τε καί άντοΧαϊ άΧΧήΧησιν.
(Arat. Phaen. 61)
εἰ δ’ ἐπὶ τῆς Κρατητείου γραφής οντω βέΧτιον, φήσει τις καί ἐπὶ τῆς ’Αρισταρχείου δεῖν.
Τοσαῦτα καὶ πρὸς Ποσειδώνιον πολλὰ γὰρ καὶ α 104 ἐν τοῖς καθ’ εκαστα τυγχάνει της ττροσηκονσης διαίτης, οσα γεωγραφικά· ὅσα δὲ φυσικώτερα, ετασκετττέον εν άΧΧοις, ή οὐδὲ φροντιστέον πολὺ
1 ἡ, Corais deletes, before ὅτι; Meineke, Tardieu, following ; C. Muller approving,
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two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in Libya,1 though they differ in no respect from each other. And, in the second place, Homer divides the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, namely, because he knew that the Indians were physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the basis of the division of which I have spoken above.1 2 And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, namely, that it makes no difference whether we read the passage one way or the other 3 ; but Poseidonius says it does make a difference, and that it is better to emend the passage to read “ both where Hyperion departs.’' Now wherein does this differ from “ both where Hyperion sets ” ? For the whole segment of the circle from the meridian to the setting is called “the setting/’ 4 just as the semi-circle of the horizon is so called. This is what Aratus means when he says : “ There where the extremities of the west and of the east join with each other.” And if the passage is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it must also be better as Aristarchus reads it.
So much for Poseidonius. For in my detailed discussions many of hie views will meet with fitting criticism, so far as they relate to geography; but so far as they relate to physics, I must inspect them elsewhere or else not consider them at all. For in
1	Seepp. 119 ff. and 129.
2	See p. 129.	* See p. 117.
4 That is, the west.
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γάρ ἐστι το αίτιοΧοηικόν παρὰ αὐτῷ καὶ τὺ ’Αριστοτελικού, όπερ εκκΧίνονσιν οἷ ή/χετεροι διὰ την επίκρνψιν των αίτιων.
IV
1.	Πολύβιος δέ τὴν Ευρώπην χωρογρ^φ&ν τοὺς μὲν αρχαίους ἐὰν φησι, τοι)? δ’ εκείνους ελέγχοντας έξετάζειν Αικαίαρχόν τε καὶ ’Ερατοσθένη, τον τελευταῖον πραηματευσάμενον περὶ γεωγραφίας, καὶ Πυθἐαν, ὺφ’ οὐ παρακρουσθήναι πολλοὺς, ὅλην μὲν τὴν Βρεττανικὴν τὴν1 εμβατόν επεΧθείν φάσκοντος, τὴν δὲ περίμετρον πΧειονων ?/ τ€ττάρων μυριάδων άποδόντος τῆς νήσον, προσ-ιστορησαντος δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς Θοὑλης καὶ τῶν τόπων εκείνων ἐν οἷς οὔτε 7ἣ καθ’ αυτήν ύπήρχεν ἔτι Οὕτε θάλαττα οὓτ’ ἀήρ, ἀλλὰ σύγκριμά τι ἐκ τούτων πΧεύμονι θαλαττία) ἐοικὸς, ἐν ᾤ φησι την ηην καί την θάΧατταν αίωρείσθαι καί τα σύμπαντα, καὶ'τούτον ως αν δεσμόν είναι των οΧων, μήτε πορεντόν μήτε πλωτόν υπάρχοντα* τό μεν ονν τω πλεύμονι εοικός αυτός εωρακεναι, τάΧΧα δὲ λέγειν ἐξ ακοής. ταῦτα μὲν τὰ τοῦ Πυθέου, καὶ διότι επανεΧθών ένθένδε πάσαν ἐπέλθοι τὴν παρωκεανίτιν της Ευρώπης ἀπὸ Γαδείρων εως Τανάὶδος.
2,	Φησὶ δ’ οὖν ὁ Πολύβιος άπιστον καί αυτό τοῦτο, πώς ιδιώτη άνθρώπψ και πένητι τα τοσ-
1	τἡν, Α. Jacob inserts, before ἐμβατάν,
3οὐ
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Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our school1 avoids, on account of the obscurity of the causes.
IV
1.	Polybius, in his account of the geography of Europe, says he passes over the ancient geographers but examines the men who criticise them, namely, Dicaeardius, and Eratosthenes, who has written the most recent treatise on Geography; and Pytheas, by whom many have been misled; for after asserting that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the island was more than forty thousand stadia, and added liis story about Thule and about those regions in which there was no longer either land properly so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance concreted from all these elements, resembling a sea-lungs 2—a thing in which, he says, the earth, the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, and to it he adds that on his return from those regions he visited the whole coast-line of Europe from Gades to the Tanais.
2.	Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it is incredible that a private individual—and a poor
1	That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the same Greek phrase on p. 55; and “ our Zeno,” p. 151.
2	An acaleph of the ctenophora.
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wot cl διαστήματα κλωτά καὶ κορεντά γενοιτο* τον δ’ Ερατοσθένη Βιακορησαντα, εἰ ♦ χρὴ κι-στεύειν τοντοις, όμως κερί τε τῆς Βρεττανικῆς κεκιστευκέναι καί των κατο, Γάδειρα καὶ τὴν Ιβηρίαν. πολὺ δέ φησι βέλτιον τῷ Μεσσηνίῳ πιστεύβιν ἣ τούτῳ, ὁ μέντοι γε εἰς μίαν χώραν την ΤΙαγχαίαν λέγει κλενσαι' ὁ δὲ καὶ μέχρι τῶν τοῦ κόσμον κεράτων κατωκτενκεναι την κροσάρκτιον τῆς Ευρώπης κάσαν, ἣν οὐδ’ ἀν τῷ Ἑρμῇ κιστενσαι τις λέγοντι. Ερατοσθένη δὲ τον μὲν Eὐήμερον Έ^εργαιον καλεΐν> Πυθέᾳ δὲ πιστεύειν, καὶ ταῦτα μηδὲ Αικαιάρχου κιστευ-σ αντος. τὺ μὲν οὐν μηδὲ Αικαιάρχου κιστεύ-σαντος, γελοίου* ὧσπερ ἐκείνῳ κανόνι χρήσασθαι κροσήκον, καθ' ον τοσοὑτους ελέγχους αὐτὸς κροφέρεται· Έρατοσθένονς δὲ εἴρηται ἡ περὶ τὰ έσκέρια καί τα αρκτικά τῆς Ευρώπης άγνοια. ἀλλ’ ἐκείνῳ μὲν καὶ Αικαιάρχω συγγνώμη, τοῖς μὴ κατιΒουσι τοὺς τὁπους εκείνους* Πολτὴὃιῳ δε καὶ Ποσειδωυίῳ τίς ἄν συγγνοίη; ἀλλὰ μὴν Πολύβιος γε ἐστιν ὁ λαοΒογματικάς καλών αποφάσεις, ας κοιοννται περὶ τῶν ἐν τοντοις τοῖς τόκοις Βιαστήμάτων καί iv αλλοις κόλλοις, αλλ C 105 οὐδ’ ἐν οἶς εκείνους ελέγχει καθ αρένων, του γουν Αικαιάρχου μνρίονς μεν είκόντος τούς ἐπὶ Στήλας 1
1	That is, Hermes in his capacity as god of travel.
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man too—could have travelled such distances by sea and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was wholly at a loss whether he should believe these stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas’ account of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe-merus, at all events, asserts that lie sailed only to one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that he explored in person the whole northern region of Europe as far as the ends of the world—an assertion which no man would believe, not even if Hermes1 made it. And as for Eratosthenes—adds Poseidonius —though lie calls Euhemeras a Bergaean,2 he believes Pytheas, and that, too, though not even Dicaearchus believed him. Now that last remark, “ though not even Dicaearclius believed him/’ is ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratosthenes to use as a standard the man against whom he himself directs so many criticisms. And I have already stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning the western and northern parts of Europe. But while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus, because they had not seen those regions with their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who characterises as “ popular notions ” the statements made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in regard to the distances in those regions and many other regions, though he does not keep himself free from the error even where he criticises them. At any rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from
2	That is, like Antiphanes, the notorious romancer of Berge, in Thrace ; see p. 173, and footnote.
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ἀπὸ τῆ? Πελοποννήσου σταδίους, πλείους δὲ τούτων τοὺς ἐπὶ τον Ἀδρίαν μἐχρι τοῦ μίσχον, τοῦ 8’ ἐπὶ Χτήλας τὺ μἐχρι τοῦ Πορθμοί τρισχιλίονς άποδόντος, ώς γίνεσθαι τὺ λοιπὸν επτακισχιλίους τὺ ἀπὸ Πορθμού μἐχρι Στηλών* τοὺς μὲν τρισχι-λίονς ἐὰν φησιν, εἴτ’ εὖ λαμβάνονται εἴτε μή, τοὺς δ’ επτακισχιλίους ούδετερως, οὐδὲ τὴν παραλίαν ἐκμετροϋντι, ον τε την διὰ μισόν τοῦ πελά-γους. την μὲν γὰρ παραλίαν ἐοικέναι μάλιστ’ αμβλεία γωνία, βεβηκυία επί τε τοῦ Πορθμού καὶ τῶν Έ,τηλών, κορυφήν δ’ εχονση Νάρβωνα* ὧστε σννίστασθαι τρίγωνον βάσιν ἔχον τὴν διὰ τοῦ πελάγους ευθείαν, πλευράς δε τ ας την γωνίαν ποιονσας την λεχθεϊσαν, ὧν ἡ μὲν ἀπὺ τοῦ Πορθμού μέχρι Νάρβωνος μνρίων ἐστὶ καὶ πλειό-νων ή διακοσίων ἐπὶ τοῖς χιλίοις, ἡ δὲ λοιπή μικρω1 ἐλαττὸνων ἢ όκτακισχιλίων· καὶ μὴν πλεῖστον μὲν διάστημα άπο τής Ευρώπης ἐπὶ τὴν Αιβνην ό μολογ εισθ αι κατά το Τυρρηνικὺν πέλαγος σταδίων ον πλειόνων ἢ τρισχιλίων, κμτά το 2αρδόνιον 2 δε λαμβάνειν συναγωγήν. ἀλλ’ ἔστω, φησι, καί εκείνο τρισχιλίων, προεΐλήφθω δ’ επί τοντοις δισχιλίων σταδίων το τον κόλπον βάθος τον κατά Νάρβωνα, ώς ἂν κάθετος άπο της κορυφής επί τήν βάσιν του αμβλυγωνίου* δήλον οὖν,
2	Κοινόν, Corais suspects, after μικρψ ; Groskurd deletes; Meineke, Forbiger, Tardien, following; C. Miiller approving.
2 25αρδάνιον, Meineke, for 2αρδΦνιον. 1
1 That is, the altitude of the triangle drawn from the vertex at Narbo to the base line; thus an allowance of 402
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the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand stadia, and#from the Peloponnesus to the recess of the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of the distance to the Pillai-s, be reckons the part up to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so that the remaining distance—the part from the Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, Polybius says that he will let pass the question whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he cannot let the estimate pass from either of two points of view, namely, whether you take the measure of the. coast-line or of the line drawn through the middle of the open sea. For, says he, the coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a triangle is formed with a base that runs straight through the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo measures more than eleven thousand two hundred stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum distance "from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas the distance is reduced if measured across the Sardinian Sea. However, let it be granted, says Polybius, that the latter distance is also three thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as a prioi’ condition that the depth of the gulf opposite Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon the base of the obtuse-angled triangle1; then, says
1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distance to Libya, measured on the produced altitude.
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φησι ν, ἐκ τῆς παιδικής μετ ρήσεως, οτ ι ἡ σύμττασα παραλία ἡ ἀπὺ τοῦ Πορθμού ἐπὶ Στήλφς ἔγγιστα υπερέχει τῆς διὰ τοῦ πέλαγους ευθείας πεντακόσιοι σταδίοις, προστεθεντων δὲ των απο της Πελοποννήσου ἐπὶ τον Πορθμὸν τρισχιλίων, οι σύμπαντες εσονται στάδιοι, αυτοί οι ἐπ’ ευθείας» πλείους ή διπλάσιοι ων Αικαίαρχος είπε· πλείους δὲ τούτων τούς επϊ τον μυχόν τον Άδριατικον Βεήσει, φησι, τιθέναι κατ εκείνον.
3.	Ἀλλ’ ὦ φίλε Πολύβιε, φαίη τις αν, ώσπερ τούτου του ψεύσματος εναργή παρίστησι τον ελεγχον ή πειρα ἐξ αυτών, ων εϊρηκας αντος, είς μεν Αενκάδα εκ Πελοποννήσου επτακοσίονς, εντεύθεν δὲ τούς ίσους είς Κόρκυραν, καί πάλιν εντεύθεν είς τα Κ,εραύνια τούς ίσους, και εν δεξιά εις την ’Ιαπυδίαν,1 ἀπὺ δὲ των Κεραύνιων, τὴν ’Ιλλυρικήν παραλίαν σταδίων εξα-κισχιλίων ἑκατὸν πεντήκοντα· ούτως κάκείνα ψεύσματά εστιν άμφότερα, καί δ Αικαίαρχος εΐπε, το άπο Πορθμού ἐπὶ %τήλας είναι σταδίων επτακισχΐλίων, καί ο σὺ δοκεΐς άποδειξαι. ομο-λογούσι γάρ οι πλεϊστοι λέγοντες το διὰ πέλαγους μυρίων είναι καί δισχιλίων, συμφωνεί δὲ τοῦτο και
3 ‘Ιαπυδίαν, Jones, for *Ιαπυγίαν ; Muller-Dubner suggest *Χαποδίαν; see Groskurd’s critical note on 6. 3. 10 (vol. i. p. 502). 1 2 3
1	By computation the actual result is 436 stadia,
2	By computation the actual result is 21,764 stadia.
3	That is, more than 21,764 stadia; for Dicaearchus had reckoned the recess of the Adriatic to be farther away from the Peloponnesus than the Pillars were.
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Polybius, it is clear from the principles of elementary geometry that the total length of the coast-line from the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the straight line through the open sea by very nearly five hundred1 stadia. And if to this we added the three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those measured on a straight line, will be more than double2 the estimate given by Dicaearch us. And, according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be necessary to put the distance from the Peloponnesus to the recess of the Adriatic at more than this sum.3
3.	But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just as the test based upon your own words makes evident the error of these false reckonings, namely,ff from the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia; from Leucas to Cox-cyra the same ; and, again, from Corcyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and the Illyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand side/ if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia,” so also those other reckonings are both false—both that made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand stadia, and that which you think you have demonstrated ; for most men agree in saying that the distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the
* Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Ceraunian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6. 3. 10. Iapyaia was the name both of the country and the chief city of the lapydes. Strabo thinks Polybius5 estimate is too large.
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τῆ άποφάσει τῇ περὶ τον μήκους της οίκονμένης.
O	106 μάΧιστα yap εϊναί φασι, μυριάδων ἔπτμ* τούτου δὲ το έσπέριον τμήμα το άπο τον Ίσσικοΰ κοΧπου μέχρι, των άκρων τής Ίβηρίας, ἅπερ Βυσμικώτατά1 ἐστι, μικρόν ἀπολείπειν τῶν τρισμνρίων. σνντι-θέασι δ’ οὔτως* ἀπὺ μὲν τοῦ Ίσσικου κοΧπου μέχρι τής Ῥοδία? πεντακισχιΧίους· ἐνθένδ’ ἐπὶ SαΧμώνιον τής Κρήτης, ὅπερ ἐὰτι τὺ Ιφον ἄκρον, χιΧίονς· αυτής δὲ τῆς Κρήτης μήκος πΧείονς ἡ ΒισχιΧίους ἐπὶ Κριοῦ μέτωπον* εντεύθεν δ’ ἐπὶ Ιϊαχυνου τῆς ^ικεΧίας τετρακισχιΧίονς καί πεντα-κοσίονς,2 ἀπὸ Παχύνου δὲ ἐπὶ Πορθμὸν πλείους ἣ χιΧίονς· βίτα τὺ Βίαρμα το ἐπὶ Χτήλας άττο Πορθμού μυρίους ΒισχιΧίους*3 ἀπὺ %τηΧων Be ἐπὶ τὰ τεΧευταΐα τον Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου τής Ίβηρίας περί τρισχιΧίους. καὶ ἡ κάθετος δὲ οὐ καΧως εΐΧηπται, εἴπερ ἡ μὲν Νάρβων ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτόν παραΧΧηΧου σχεδόν τι ΪΒρυται τω Βία Μασσαλίας, αὕτη τε τῷ διὰ Βυζάντιον, καθάπερ καί 'Ίππαρχος πείθεται, ἡ δὲ διὰ τοῦ πεΧάγρνς ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐστι τῷ διὰ Τϊορθμοΰ καί τής Ῥοδίας, ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς Ῥοδίας εἰς Βυζάντιον ώς αν ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτόν μεσημβρινόν κειμένων άμφοΐν περί π εν τ α-κισχιΧίονς4 είρήκασι σταδίους* τοσοῦτοι γὰρ ἂν εἶεν καὶ οἱ τῆς είρημένης καθέτου. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ
1	δυσμικώτατα, Corais, for δυσμικάτερα; editors following.
2	καί, Meineke deletes, before απὅ ; C. Muller approving.
3	δισχιλίους, Gosselin, for τρισχίλιοι; editors following.
4	ώς, Madvig deletes, before ειρἡκασι, and punctuates as in the text.
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opinion rendered in regard to the length of the inhabited world.1 For they say that this length is about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the capes of Iberia, which are the most westerly points, is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They arrive at this result in the following way :	From the
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand stadia; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia; and the length of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Criu-metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five hundred stadia; and from Pachynum to the Strait of Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea-passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve thousand stadia ; and from the Pillars to the extreme end of the Sacred Cape2 of Iberia, about three thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo is situated approximately on the same parallel as that which runs through Massilia and (as Hipparchus also believes) Massilia on the same as that through Byzantium, and that the line which runs through the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through the Strait and Rhodes, and that the 'distance from Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about five thousand stadia on. the assumption that both places lie on the same meridian; for the perpendicular in question would also be five thousand stadia in length.8 But when they say that the longest passage
1 1. 4. 5.	2 Cape St. Vincent.
3	For “parallels comprehended between parallels are equal.55
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το μεηιστον δίαρμα τον πέλαγους τούτον το από τῆς Ευρώπης ἐπὶ τὴν Αφνην πεντακισχιλία)ν που σταδίων Xiyovaiv ἀπὸ τοῦ μυχόν τον ΤαΧα-τικον κόΧπον, δοκεῖ μοι πεπΧανημενως Χεηεσθαι τοῦτο, ἣ πολὺ τὴν Αφνην κατὰ τοῦτο τὺ μέρος προνεύειν1 ἐπὶ την άρκτον καί συνάπτειν τῷ διὰ των ΧτηΧών παραΧΧηΧψ. καί τοῦτο οὐκ ευ λἐγεται, τὺ πλησίον τῆς Χαρδόνος την Χεχθεϊσαν κάθετον τελευτάν οὐ γὰρ παραπΧήσιον> ἀλλὰ πολὺ δνσμικώτερόν ἐστι2 τὺ δίαρμα τοῦτο τῆς Χαρδόνος, οΧον σχεδόν τι άποΧαμβάνον ἐν τῷ μεταξύ πρός τῷ Χαρδονίψ το Λιγυστικὸν πέλαγος. καὶ τῆς παραλία? δὲ τὰ μηκη πεπΧεόνασται, πλὴν οὐκ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον γε.
4. Ἑξῆς δὲ τὰ τοῦ 'Έ^ρατοσθενονς επανορθοΐ, τα μεν εὖ, τὰ δὲ χείρον λέγω ν ἣ εκείνος, εξ Ιθάκης μὲν γὰρ εἰς Κὁρκυραν τριακοσίονς εἰπόντος, πλείους φησϊν είναι των έννακοσίων εξ Ἐπι-δάμνου δε εἰς θεσσαΧονίκειαν εννακοσίονς άπο-δόντος, πλείους τῶν δισχιΧίων φησι* ταῦτα μὲν εὖ. ἀπὺ δὲ Μασσαλίας ἐπὶ 2τήλας λἐγοντος επτακισχιΧίονς, από δε Πυρήνη? εξακισχ£Χίους, αυτός Χίγει χείρον πλείους ή εννακισχιΧίονς τους από ΜασσαΧίας, από δε Πυρήνης μικρόν εΧάττους ή όκτακισχιΧίονς· ἐγγυτέρω γὰρ τῆς άΧηθείας εκείνος εϊρηκεν. οι yap νυν όμoXoyovσιv, ει τις τὰς των ὁδῶν άνωμαΧίας ύποτέμνοιτο, μὴ μείζω των εξακισχιΧίων σταδίων είναι τὺ μήκος την O 107 σνμπασαν Ίβηρίαν από Πυρήνης εως τῆς εσπε-
1 προνεόειν, Cascorbi, for προσνεόειν; Α. Vogel, C. Frick, mroving.
* ἐστι, Madvig, for είναι.
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five thousand*stadia, it seems to me that they make an erroneous statement, or else that in that region Libya projects far to the north and reaches the parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius is again not right when he says that the perpendicular in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggerated the length of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree.
4.	Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the errors of Eratosthenes; sometimes rightly, but sometimes he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the distance from Ithaca to Corcyra at three hundred stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred; when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Ερι-damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these cases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes says tLe distance from Massilia to the Pillars is seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makes a greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as more than nine thousand stadia and that from the Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia; for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth. Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western
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ρίου πλευράς, ὁ δ’ αὐτὸν τον Τ ay ον πόταμον όκτακισχιλίων τίθησι το μῆκος ἀπὸ τῆς πηγὸς μἐχρι τῶν εκ βόλων > οὐ δή που τὺ σὺν τοῖς σκολιώ-μασιν (ου yap y€6)ypa<j>i/cov τοῦτο), ἀλλ’ ἐπ’ ευθείας λἐγων, καίτοι ye άπο Πυρήνης αἱ τοῦ Τάγου Πηγαὶ πλέον διἐχουσιν ἣ μιλίου? σταδίους. πάλιν δὲ τούτο μὲν όρθως άποφαίνεται, ὅτι ayvoei τὰ Ίβηρικα ὁ ’Ερατοσθένης, καὶ διότι περὶ αὐτῆς ἔσθ’ ὅπου τὰ μαχόμενα άποφαίνεται· ος 76 ΜΧΡ1, 2 Γαδείρων ὓπὺ Γαλατῶν ττεριοικείσθαι φήσας τὰ ἔξωθεν αὐτῇς, eo ye τὰ πρὸς δύσιν τῆς Εὐρώ-πης μἐχρι Γαδείρων ἔχουσιν ἐκεῖνοι, τούτων εκλαθόμενος κατά τὴν τῆς ’Ιβηρίας περίοδον τῶν Γαλατῶν οὑδαμοῦ μεμνηται.
5.	Τί τε μήκος της Ευρώπης ὅτι ἔλατπὸν ἐστι τοῦ συνάμφω της τε Λιβύης καί της ’Ασίας εκθείς, οὐκ όρθως την σύyκpισιv ποιείται* το μὲν γὰρ στόμα το κατὰ Στήλας φησίν, ὅτι κατὰ τὴν ίσημερινήν δύσιν ἐστίν, ὁ δὲ Τάναῖς /5εῖ ἀπὸ θερινής ανατολής* ελαττούται δὴ τοῦ συνάμφω μήκους τω μεταξύ της θερινής ανατολής καί τής ίσημερινής* τούτο yap ἡ Α σία προλαμβάνει ττρος την ίσημερινήν ανατολήν τού προς τὰς άρκτους ημικυκλίου. χωρίς yap τον περισκελούς ἐν π pay-
1	The Bon.
2	Polybius* abstruse comparison of the length of Europe with that of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his general method is clear enough. Draw a line (jPP') parallel to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India —that is, at about 36|° latitude. On this line as a chord describe a semicircle which will have for diameter a line (00') drawn on the equator. From some point (-4) west of Asia on the chord (Strabo says in § 7 below that this point is a variable) draw a line to the outlet (T) of the Tanais River; produce this line in % north-easterly direction along the 410
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the river, of course (for this is a thing geography does not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of Iberia,, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes conflicting statements ; at any rate, after he has said that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his description of Iberia.
5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length of Europe is less than the combined length of Iberia and Asia, he does not make his comparison correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais1 flows from the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe is less in length than the combined length of Libya and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior claim to this space of the .northera semicircle that lies toward the equinoctial sunrise.2 Indeed, apart
course of the river to the source (Τ') of it (but the source is unexplored); then produce the river-line (TTf) to the circumference at S, which may represent the summer rising. Drop a perpendicular (ΤΕ) upon the chord PP\ Then we have a segment (BT'SP') of the semicircle, which belongs to Asia (but we are compelled to fix Τ' and Β inaccurately, inasmuch as the source of the Tanais was unexplored). According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya and Asia combined by the line BP' (which is a variable).
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μασιν εύαποΒότοις και ψεύΒός ἐστι τὺ ἀπὸ θερινής ανατολής τον Τάναϊν ρεΐν* άπαντες γὰρ οι έμπειροι τῶν τόπων ἀπὸ τῶν άρκτων ρειν φασιν εἰς τὴν Μαιῶτιν, ὧστε τὰ στόματα του ποταμού και το τής ΜαιώτιΒος καί αυτόν τον ποταμόν, ἐφ’ ὅσον γνώριμός ἐστιν, ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτού μεσημβρινού κεισθαι.
β. Οὐκ ἄξιοι δὲ λἀγου οΐτινες1 είπον από των κατά τον ’Ίστρον τόπων αυτόν τὰς ἀρχὰς ἔχειν και ἀπὸ τῆς εσπέρας, ούκ ενθυμηθέντες ως μεταξύ ὁ Τὑμας καί Βορυσθένης καί f/Tnavi9, μεγάλοι ποταμοί, ρέουσιν είς τον Πόντον, ὁ μεν τ ψ ’Ίστρφ παράλληλος, οι Be τω ΎανάϊΒι· ούτε Be τού Τυρά των ττ?;γῶν κατωπτευμενών, οΰτε τού Βορυσθένους, ούτε 1 2 τον 'Ύπάνιος, πολύ αν εϊη αηνωστότερα τα εκείνων άρκτικώτερα· ώσθ* ό Bi εκείνων άτ/ων τον Τ άναϊν, είτ επιστρέφων ἀπ’ αυτών ἐπὶ τὴν Μαιώτιν3 (αι yap εκβολαι φανερως εν τοῖς προσάρκτιος μέρεσι τής λίμνης Βείκνυνται, καί τουτοις τοῖς εωθινωτάτοις), πλαστός αν τις εϊη καί απέραντος λόyoς, ως δ’ αὕτως απέραντος καί ὁ διὰ τοῦ Καύκασού προς άρκτον φήσα$ ρειν, είτ έπιστρέφειν είς την Μαιώτιν* εἴρηται yap καί τούτο, από μέντοι τής ανατολής ούΒεΙς εϊρηκε την ρύσιν καί yap ει ερρει ούτως, οὐκ αν ύπεν-
1	οῖτινες είπον for τινες είπον οι μεν; so ί?ιο; Siebenkees, Corais, following.
2	οϋτε... οὅτε, Corais, for ούΒ4.. . ουδέ; Meineke following ; C. Muller approving.
3	&ymv πὅν Τάναῖν, elry έπιστρέφων απ’ αυτών επί τἡν Μαιώτιν, Sterretfc, for άγ«ν Ιπϊ τἡν Μαιώτιν τόν Τάναῖν, είτ’ έπιστρέφων ἐπ* αυτἡν.
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from the abstruseness which characterises Polybius when he is discussing matters that are easy of explanation., his statement that the Tanais flows from the summer rising of the sun is also false; for all who are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake Maeotis, and the course of the Tanais itself, so far as it has been explored, all lie on the saine meridian.
6.	Unworthy of mention are those writers who have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on the Ister1 and flows from the west, because they have not reflected that the Tyras,2 the Borysthenes,3 and the Hypanis,4 all large rivers, flow between those two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, the regions that are farther north than they would be far lejs known; and therefore the argument that conducts the Tanais through those regions and then makes it tum from them to the Maeotis Lake (for the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are also the most easterly parts)—such an argument, I say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally inconclusive is the argument that the Tanais flows through the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and flows into Lake Maeotis; for this statement has also been made. However, no one has stated that the Tanais flows from the east; for if it flowed from the east the more accomplished geographers would not
1 The Danube.	2 The Dniester.
3	The Dnieper.	4 The Bog.
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C 108 αντίως τῷ Νείλῳ και τρόπον τινὰ κατὰ διάμετρον ὑμῖν αυτόν άπεφαίνοντο οι χαριέστεροι, ως ἀν ἐπὶ τ αυτόν μεσημβρινού ἣ παρακειμένου τινος της ρύσεως οΰσης εκατέρω ποταμω.
7.	Ἠ τε του μήκους της οικουμένης μέτρησις κατο, παραΧΧήΧου τω ίσημερινω εστιν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ αὐτὴ ἐπὶ μήκος όντως έκτέταται* ώστε καί των ηπείρων έκάστης οντω δεῖ Χαμβάνειν τὺ μήκος μεταξύ μεσημβρινών δυεῖν κείμενον. τά τε μέτρα των μήκων σταΒιασμοί εϊσιν, οὺς θη-ρεύομεν ἣ δι’ αυτών εκείνων ϊόντες η των πα-ραΧΧηΧων 68ων η πόρων. ὁ δὲ τούτον άφείς τον τρόπον καινόν εισάγει το μεταξύ της τε θερινής άνατοΧής καί της ίσημερινής τμήμα τ ι1 τον αρκτικού ήμικυκΧίου. προς δὲ τὰ άμετάπτωτα οὐδεὶς κανόσι και μέτροις χρήται τοῖς μεταπτώτοις οὐδὲ τοῖς κατ’ άΧΧην καί ἄλλην σχέσιν Χε^ομένοις προς τὰ καθ’ αὐτὰ καὶ άΒιάφορα.2 τὺ μὲν οὐν μήκος α μετ αιττωτον καί καθ' αυτό Χέγεται, ἀνατολὴ δ’ ισημερινή και δύσις, ως δ’ αντως θερινή τε και χειμερινή, ου καθ' αυτήν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ήμας* ἡμῶν δ’ ἄλλο τ’ ἄλλῃ μεταχωρούντων, άΧΧοτ άΧΧοι τόποι καί Βνσεών είσι και άνατοΧων Ισημερινών τε και τροπικών, το δὲ μήκος μένει τ αυτόν τής ηπείρου. Ταναϊν μὲν οὐν και Νείλου οὐκ
1	τμῆμά π, Tyrwhitt, for τμἡματι; Miiller-Diibner, Moineke, following.
2	ἀδιάφορα, Kramer, for dta<f>opav (ούκ Ι·χοντα?} ; A. Vogel approving.
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be asserting that it flows in a direction contrary to, and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers are on the same meridian or else on meridians that lie close to each other.1
7. The measurement of the length of the inhabited world is made along a line parallel to the equator, because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches in the same way the equator does; and in tlie same way, therefore, we must take as the length of each of the continents the space that lies between two meridians. Again, the measure employed for these lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover the number of the stadia either by travelling through the continents themselves, or else along the roads οι* waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons this method and introduces something new, namely, a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures that are variable for things that are non-variable, nor reckonings that are made relative to one position or another for tilings that are absolute and unchanging. Now while the term “length” is non-variable and absolute, “equinoctial rising” and “setting” and, in the same way, “ summer sunrise ” and “winter sunrise,” are not absolute, but relative to our individual positions; and if we shift our position to different points, the positions of sunset and sunrise, whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but the length of the continent remains the same. Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the Tanais and the Nile limits of continents, it is some-
1 Compare 11. 2. 2.
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άτοττον πέρας ποιεῖσθαι, θερινήν δ’ ανατολήν ή ἰσημερινὴν καινόν.
8. Προπεπτωκυίας δὲ τῆς Εὐρώπης ακραία πλείοσι, βέΧτιον μὲν οὔτος εἴρηκεν περὶ αυτών Ερατοσθένους, οΰττω δὲ ίκανως. εκείνος μεν yap τρεῖς ἔφη, τὴν ἐπὶ τὰς ΧτηΧας καθήκον σ αν, ἐφ’ ἦς ἡ Ιβηρία, καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τον Πορθμόν, ἐφ’ ἦς ἡ ’Ιταλία, καὶ τρίτην την κατο, Μαλέας, ἐφ’ ἦς τα μεταξύ του ΆΒρίον καί του Εὐξείνου π ἀντ’ ἔθνη καὶ τοῦ Τανάῖδος. οὖτος δὲ τὰς μὲν δύο τὰς πρώτας ομοίως εκτίθεται, τρίτην δὲ την κατά Μαλέας καὶ βούνιον, ἐφ’ ἦς ἡ Ἑλλὰς πάσα καί η Τλλυρὶς καὶ τῆς Θράκης τινα, Τετάρτην δὲ τὴν κατὰ θρακίαν γερρόνησον, ἐφ’ ἦς τὰ κατὰ Χηστον καί 'ΆβυΒον στενά, ἔχουσι δ’ αυτήν Θράκες· πέμπτην 8ε την κατά τον Κιμμερικον βόσπορον και το στόμα της ΜαιώτιΒος· τὰ? μὲν οὖν δύο τὰς πρώτας Βοτεον ἁπλοῖς γὰρ τισι ττεριΧαμβά-νονται κόΧποις, η μεν τῷ μεταξύ της Κάλπης καὶ τοῦ Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου, εν ω τὰ Γάδειρα, καὶ τῷ μεταξύ ΧτηΧών καί της ΧικεΧίας πεΧά-γει· ἡ δὲ τούτῳ τε καὶ τῷ Ἀδρία, καίτοι ή γε 109 τῶν Ιαπὑγων ἄκρα παρεμπίπτουσα καί την ’Ιταλίαν Βικόρυφον ποιούσα ἔχει τινα άντέμφα-σιν* αι Χοιπαϊ δ’ ἔπι εναρηεστερον *ποικιΧαι καί ΊΓοΧυμερεΐς ουσαι ζητούσιν ἄλλην Βιαίρεσιν. ως δ’ αὕτως ἔχει καὶ ἡ εἰς ὲξ διαίρεσις τὴν όμοίαν
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thing new to use the summer, or the equinoctial, sunrise for this purpose.
8.	Sinc£ Europe runs out into several promontories, Poly bills’ account of them is better than that of Eratosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes spoke of only three promontories:1 first, the promontory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tanais. But Polybius explains the first two promontories in the same way and then makes a third of the promontory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, inhabited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro» montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must grant the first two, because they are encompassed by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on which Cades is situated) and also by that portion of the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the othei·, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— although, of course, the promontory of lapygia, since it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction to my statement; but the remaining three promontories, which still more clearly are complex and composed of many members, require further division. Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 1 See 2. 1. 40.
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ένστασιν ακολούθως ταῖς ἄκραις διειλημμένη. ττοιησομεθα δ’ ἡμεῖς ἐν τοῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα τὴν ιτροσήκουσαν εΐΐανορθωσιν καί τούτων καί των ἄλλων, ὅσα ἐν τε τῇ Ευρώπη διημὰρτηται καὶ ἐν τῆ τῆς Αιβύης περιοδεία. νυν δ’ άρκέσει ταῦτα λεχθέντα πρός τοὺς πρὸ ἡμῶν, ὅσους φήθημεν Ικανούς είναι τταρατεθέντας έκμαρτυρειν ἡμῖν, οτι δικαίως προειλὁμεθα καὶ αυτοί το αυτό τοῦτο ἔργον, τοσαύτης εττανορθώσεως καί ττροσθήκης Seopevov.
V
1. Ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῖς πρὸς εκείνους λὁγοις συνεχής ἐστιν ἡ ἐγχείρησις τῆ? ήμετέρας ύττοσχέσεως, λαβόντες αρχήν ἑτέραν λέyωμεv ὅτι δεῖ τον χωροηραφεϊν επτιχειροΰντα πολλὰ τῶν φυσικως τε καί μαθηματικώς λεγομένων ύττοθέσθαι, καί πρὸς τὴν εκείνων υττόνοιάν τε και ττίστιν τα εξής ττ pay ματ ευ εσ θ αι. εϊρηται yap οτι ο νο' οικοδόμος, οὐδ’ άρχιτέκτων οικίαν ή πόλιν ίδρυσαι καλώς οίός τε yένοιτ αν, άττρονοήτως εχων κλιμάτων τε καί1 τῶν κατὰ τον ουρανόν καί οχημάτων τε καί μεγεθών καὶ θάλπους καὶ ψύχους καί άλλων το ιόντων, μή τί γε τὴν ὕλη ν οικουμένην τοποθετών, αὐτὰ γὰρ τὺ εἰς ἐπίπεδον γράφειν επιφάνειαν μίαν καί την αυτήν τα τε Ίβηρικά
1 τε καί, Groskurd, for τε ; Forbiger following.
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made in accordance with the promontories. However, in my detailed account I shall make the suitable corrections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with what I have here said in criticism of my predecessors —that is, of so many of them as I have thought would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that I too am justified in having undertoken to treat this same subject, since it stands in need of so much correction and addition.
V
1.	Since the taking in hand of my proposed task naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let me make a second beginning by saying that the person who attempts to write an account of the countries of the earth must take many of the physical and mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate his whole treatise with reference to their intent and authority. For, as I have already said,1 no architect or engineer would be competent even to fix the site of a house or a city properly if he had no conception beforehand of “ climata ” and of the celestial phenomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes and heat and cold and other such things—much less a person who would fix positions for the whole of the inhabited world. F01* the mere drawing on one and the same plane surface of Iberia and India and tlie
1	Page 25.
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και τα ’Ινδικά καί τα μέσα τούτων, καί μηδέν ἦττον δύσεις καὶ άνατόΧάς άφορίζειν kcX μέσου-ρανήσεις, ώς ἀν κοινὰς πᾶσι, τῷ μὲν προεπινοή_ σαντι την του ουρανού διάθεσίν τε καὶ κίνησιν, καὶ Χαβόντι οτι σφαιρική μέν ἐστιν ἡ κατ’ αλήθειαν τῆς γῆ? επιφάνεια, πΧάττεται δὲ νῦν ἐπίπεδος πρός τὴν σψιν, γεωγραφικήν ἔχει την παράδοσιν, τῷ δ’ ἄλλως, οὐ 'γεωγραφικήν, ον γάρ, ώσπερ διά πεδίων ίουσι μεγάλων, οἷον τῶν Βαβυλωνίων, ἢ διὰ πέλαγους παρίσταται τα πρόσω πάντα καί τα κατόπιν καί εκ πλάγιων επίπεδα, καί ούδεμίαν ἀντέμφασιν παρέχει προς τα ουράνια καί τὰς τοῦ ήΧίου κινήσεις καί σχέσεις προς ημάς και των ἄλλων άστρων, οὕτω καὶ γεωγραφοϋσιν παρίστασθαι ἀεὶ δεῖ τὰ ομοια.	<5
μὲν γὰρ πεΧαγίζων ἣ1 ὁδεύων διὰ χώρας πεδιάδας κοιναΐς τισι φαντασίαις άγεται, καθ’ ,μς καὶ ὁ απαίδευτος καί ὁ ποΧιτικος ενεργεί ταύτά, άπειρος ών των ουρανίων, και τάς προς ταῦτα άντεμ-0 110 φάσεις άγνοών. άνατέΧΧοντα μεν γ άρ ο ρα ήΧιον καί δύνοντα καί μέσουρανουντα, τινα δὲ τρόπον, ου κ επισκοπεί* οὐδὲ γὰρ χρήσιμον αύτω προς το προκείμενον, ώσπερ ουδέ το παράΧΧηΧον έστάναι
1 ἡ, Corais, for καί before όδεόων; Meineke following; C. Miiller approving.
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun’s position ax its settings, risings, and in meridian, as though these positions were fixed for all the people of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man who has previously conceived of the arrangement and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with us when we are dealing with geography as it is when we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, for example) or over the sea : then all that is in front of us and behind us and on either side of us is presented to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the movements or the positions of the sun and the other stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with geography the like parts must never present themselves to our minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, or the*man who travels through a level country, is guided by certain popular notions (and these notions impel not only the uneducated man but the man of affairs as well to act in the self-same way), because lie is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant of the varying aspects of things with reference to them. For lie sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, and set, bub how it comes about he does not consider; foi·, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to him with reference to the task before him, any more than it is useful for him to know whether οι* not his
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τῷ τταρεστῶτι ἣ μή· τάχα δ’ επισκοπεί μὲν, ἀντι-δοξεῖ δὲ1 τοῖς μαθήματα ως λε<γομένοιςί καθάπερ οἱ επιχώριοι* ἔχει 7δη ό τόπος τοιαυτα Βιαπτώ-ματα· 6 δὲ γεωγραφικός ούκ επιχωρίω γεωγρα-φεῖ, οὐδὲ πολιτικψ τοιούτῳ, ὅστις μηδὲν ἐφρὁντισε τῶν λεγομένων ἰδίως μαθημάτων· οὐδὲ γὰρ θεριστή καὶ σκαπανεϊ, ἀλλὰ τῷ πεισθῆναι Βυναμενω την γῆν ἔχειν οὖτα) τὴν όλην, ώς οἱ μαθηματικοί φασι, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα τὰ πρὸς τὴν υπόθεσιν την τοιαύτην. κελεύει τε τοῖς προσιουσιν, ἐκεῖνα προενθυμηθεῖσι τὰ ὲξἣς εφοράν* ἐκείνοις γὰρ τὰ ακόλουθα ερειν, ώστε μάλλον ποιήσασθαι των παραΒιΒομένων ασφαλή την χρήσιν τοὺς εντυγχά-νοντας, αν άκούωσι μαθηματικῶς, τοῖς δ’ άλλως ἔχουσι ν ου φησι γεωγραφεΐν.
2.	Τον μὲν δὴ γβωγραφουντα πιστεύσαι δεῖ περὶ τῶν εχόντων αὐτῷ τάξιν αρχής τοις άνα~ μετρήσασι την ολην γῆν γεωμετραις, τούτους δὲ τοις αστρονομικούς, εκείνους οε τοις φυσικοις. η δέ φυσική αρετή τις* τὰ? δ’ άρετάς άνυποθετους φασιν ἐξ αυτών 2 ήρτημένας, καί εν αύταΐς 2 ἐχοὐ-
1	ἐπισκοπεῖ μεν, αντχὅσξεῖ ὅἐ, Madvig, for επίσκοποι μεν ἄν τι, ὅά£ει δ’ ἐν; Cobet, Α. Vogel, approving.
2	αυτών and αόταῖς, Corais, for αυτών and avrcus ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tarclieii, following; C. Miiller approving.
1 That is, a kind of “ supreme excellence.” Plutarch says that the Stoics recognized three “supreme excellences” (Arciai) among the sciences—namely, physics, ethics, and
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet holds opinions opposed to the principles of mathematics—just as the natives of any given place do; for a man’s place occasions such blunders. But the geographer does not write for the native of any particular place, nor yet does he write for the man of affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the mathematical sciences properly so-called; nor, to be sure, does he write for the harvest-liand or the ditch-digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians represent it to be, and also all that relates to such an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his students that they first master those principles and then consider the subsequent problems ; for, he declares, he will speak only of the results which follow from those principles; and hence his students will the more unerringly make the application of his teachings if they listen as mathematicians ; but lie refuses to teach geography to persons not thus qualified,
2. Now as for the matters which, he regards as fundamental principles of his science, the geographer must rely upon the geometricians who have measured the earth as a whole; and in their tum the geometricians inust rely upon the astronomers; and again the astronomers upon the physicists. Physics is a kind of Arete1; and by Aretai they mean those sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon themselves, and contain within themselves their own
logic ; and that they regarded all three as the expedient arts for the exercise of philosophy in the acquirement of knowledge—which is wisdom.
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σας τὰς τε ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς περὶ τούτων πίστειν* τα μὲν οὖν παρά των φυσικών δεικνύμενα τοιαύτά ἐστι* σφαιροειδὴς μὲν ὁ κόσμος καὶ ὁ οὐρανὸς, ἡ ἡοπὴ δ’ ἐπὶ τὺ μέσον των βαρέων* περὶ τούτο τε συνεστώσα ἡ γῆ σφαιροειδών ομόκεντρον τῷ μὲν ονρανω μένει καί αυτή καί ό δι’ αυτήν ἄξων καὶ τοῦ ουρανού μέσου τεταμένον, ό δ’ ουρανόν περιφέρεται ττερί τε αυτήν καί περὶ τον άξονα ἀπ’ ἀνατολῆς ἐπὶ δύσιν, συν αὐτῷ δὲ οἱ απλανείς άστέρεν όμοταγειν τῷ πὁλῳ. οἱ μεν οὖν ἀπλανεῖς άστέρεν κατὰ παραλλήλων φέρονται κύκλων παράλληλοι δ’ εἰσὶ ηνωριμώτατοι ο τε Ισημερινόν καί οι τροπικοί δύο και οι αρκτικοί· οἱ δὲ πλανήτες άστέρεν καί ήλιον καί σελήνη κατὰ λοξών τινων» των τεταγμένων εν τῷ ζωδιακψ. τούτοιν δε ττιστεύσαντεν ἣ πᾶσιν ή τισιν οι αστρονομικοί τα έξην πραγματεύονται» κινήσειν καί περιόδουν καί εκλείψειν καί μεγέθη και άποστάσειν και άλλα μύρια* ὼ? δ’ αυτών οι την γην ολην άνα-μετρούντεν ηεωμέτραι προστίθενται ταΐν των φυσικών καί των αστρονομικών δόξαιν, ταῖς δὲ των ηεωμετρών πάλιν οι ηεωηράφοι.
111	3. Πεντάξώνον μὲν γὰρ ύποθέσθαι δεῖ τον ου-
ρανόν, πεντάζωνον δὲ καὶ τὴν 7ἡν> όμωνύμουν δὲ καὶ τὰς ζώναν τὰς κάτω ταῖς ἄνω* τὰς δ’ αιτίαν ειρήκαμεν την εἰς τὰς ζώναν διαιρέσεων. διορί-ζοιντο δ* αν αι ζώναι κύκλοιν παράλληλο ιν τω ίσημερινφ C/ραφομένοιν εκατέρωθεν αυτού, δυσὶ 424
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principles as well as the proofs thereof. Now what we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The universe tind the heavens are sphere-shaped. The tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards the centre. And, having taken its position about this centre, the earth is spherically concentric with the heavens, and it is motionless as is also the axis through it, which axis extends also through the centre of the heavens. The heavens revolve round both the earth and its axis from east to west; and along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the best known parallel circles ai*e the equator, the two tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the astronomers first accept these principles, either in whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly bodies, their re volutions, their eclipses,their sizes, their respective distances, and a host of other things. And, in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the earth Os a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the physicists and the astronomers, and, in their tum, the geographers adhere to those of the geometricians.
3.	Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the same names as the celestial zones (ϊ have already stated the reasons for this division into zones1). The limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn on both sides of the equator and parallel to it,
1 See 2. 3. 1.
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μὲν τοῖς απολαμβάνουν ι την διακεκαυμένην, δυσὶ δὲ τοῖς μετὰ τούτους, οι πρὸ? μὲν τῇ διακεκαυμένη τὰς εύκρατους δύο ποιοῦσι, προς δὲ ταῖς εύκράτοις τὰς κατεψυ^μένας. ὐποπίπτει δ’ έκάστφ των ουρανίων κύκλων 6 ἐπὶ γῆ? ομώνυμος αὐτῷ, καὶ ἡ ζώνη δὲ ώσαυτως τῇ ζώνη. εύκρατους μεν ουν φασι τὰς οἰκεῖσθαι δυναμένας, άοικήτους δὲ τὰς άλλας, την μεν διὰ καύμα, τ ας δὲ διὰ ψύχος. τον δ’ αὐτὸν τρόπον καί περί των τροπικών και των αρκτικών, παρ’ οῖς εἰσι ν αρκτικοί, Βιορίζουσιν ομωνύμους1 τοῖς ἄνω τοὺς ἐπὶ γῆς ποιούντες, καί τούς έκάστοις νποπίπτοντας. του δ’ ισημερινού δίχα τέμνοντος τον ολον ούρανόν, καί την γῆν άνάηκη διαιρεισθαι ὑπο τοῦ ἐν αὐτῇ Ισημερινού. καλείται δε των ημισφαιρίων έκάτερον των τε ούρανίων καί των ἐπὶ γῆς τὺ μὲν βόρειον, τὺ δὲ νότιον* ούτως δε και της διακεκαυμένης ύπο τού αύτού κύκλου δίχα διαιρούμενης το μένρεσται βόρειον αυτής μέρος, τὺ δὲ νότιον. δήλον δ* ὅτι καὶ τῶν εύκρατων ζωνών ή μεν ἔσται βόρειος, ή δὲ νότιος, όμωνύμως τῷ ήμισφαιρίψ εν φ ἐστι. καλείται δε βόρειον μεν ήμισφαίριον το την εύκρατου εκείνην περίεχον εν ῄ ἀπὸ τῆς ανατολής βλέποντι ἐπὶ τὴν δὑσἱν ἐν δεξιᾴ μεν έστιν ό πόλος, εν αριστερά δ’ ὁ ισημερινός, ή εν φ προς 1 όμωνόμους, Corais, for όμωνόμως; Groskurd following. 426
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namely, by two circles which enclose the torrid zone, and by two others, following upon these, which form the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. Beneath each of the celestial circles falls tlie corresponding terrestrial circle which bears the same name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call “ temperate ” the zones that can be inhabited; the others they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the heat, and the other two on account of the cold. They proceed in the same manner with reference bo the tropic and the arctic circles (that is, in countries that admit of arctic circlesx): they define their limits by giving the terrestrial circles the same names as the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestrial circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles. Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemispheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the two terrestrial hemispheres — one is called “the northern hemisphere ” and the other “ the southern hemisphere ” ; so also, since the torrid zone is cut in two by the same circle, the one part of it will be the northern and the other the southern. It is clear that, of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern and the other southern, each bearing the name of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere is called “northern hemisphere” which contains that temperate zone in which, as you look from the east to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the equator on your left, or in which, as you look towards
1 See 2. 2. 2 and footnote.
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μεσημβρίαν βΧέπονσιν ἐν δεξιά μιν ἐστι δύσις, ἐν αριστερά δ’ ἀνατολὴ, νότιον δὲ τὺ r ἐναντίως ἔχον ὧστε δῆλον ὅτι ἡμεῖς εσμεν εν θατέρφ των ημισφαιρίων, καὶ τῷ βορείω γε, ἐν άμφοτέροις δ’ οὐχ οἷόν τε.
μέσσψ yap μεγάλοι ποταμοί,
Ωκεανός μὲν ττ ρώτα,	(Od. 11. 157)
ἔπειτα ἡ διακεκαυμένη, ούτε δὲ ωκεανός εν μέσω τής καθ’ ἡμᾶς οικουμένης ἐστὶ τέμνων οΧην, οΰτ ούν διακεκαυμένου χωρίον ουδέ Βή μέρος αυτής ευρίσκεται τοῖς κΧιμασι ύπεναντίως ἔχον τοῖς Χεχθεΐσιν έν τῇ βορείω ενκράτφ.
4.	Ααβών ουν ταΰθ’ ὁ γεωμέτρης, προσχρησά-μενος τοῖς ηνωμονικοίς καλ τοῖς αΧΧοις1 τοῖς ὓπὺ τοῦ αστρονομικού Βεικνυμένοις, εν οϊς οι τε παράΧ-ΧηΧοι τῷ ίσημερινφ ευρίσκονται οι καθ’ εκάστην την οϊκησιν και οι ττ ρος όρθας τέμνοντες τούτους, ypaφόμεvoι δε δια των πόΧων, καταμετρεί την μεν οίκήσιμον εμβατεύω ν, την δ’ ἄλλην ἐκ τού Xoyov των άττοστάσεων. οΰτω δ’ ἄν εύρίσκοι, πό&ον αν C 112 εἴη τὺ ἀπὸ τοῦ ισημερινού μέχρι ποΧου, ὅπερ ἐστὶ τεταρτημόριον τού μεγίστου κύκλου τῆς yής* ἔχων δὲ τούτο εχει και το τετραπΧασιον αυτού, τούτο δ’ εστιν ή περίμετρος τής yής. ώσπερ ούν ο μεν τήν γῆν άναμετρών παρὰ τού αστρονομονν-τος εΧαβε τὰς άρχάς, ό δε αστρονόμος παρα τού φυσικού, τον αυτόν τρόπον χρὴ και τον γεωγράφον
1 The words τοῖς γνωμονικοῖς «α) τοῖς άλλοις were omitted by Kramer and Meineke without comment.
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the east on jour left; and that hemisphere is called “ southern hemisphere,” in which the opposite is true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “ Be-* tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus ”, and then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to be found whose climata ” are opposite to the “ climata ”1 which I have given for the northern temperate zone.1 2
4.	By accepting these principles, then, and also by making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, for the several inhabited localities, both the circles that are parallel to the equator and the circles that cut the former at right angles, the latter being drawn through the poles — the geometrician can measure the inhabited poiition of the earth by visiting it and the i*est of the earth by his calculation of intervals. In this way he can find the distance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth part of the earth’s largest circle; and when he has this distance, he multiplies it by four; and this is the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just as the man who measures the earth gets his principles from the astronomer and the astronomer his from the physicist, so, too, the geographer must in the
1	See footnote 2, page 22.
2	If such were the case, such a portion would have to fall within the southern hemisphere.
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παρὰ τοῦ άναμεμετρηκότος ὅλην τὴν γῆν όρμη-θέντα, ττιστεύσαντα τούτῳ καὶ οἶς ἐπὲστευσεν οὐτον, πρώτον μὲν ἐκθέσθαι τὴν οικουμένην καθ’ ἡμᾶς, πὁση τις καὶ ποία τὺ σχήμα καί την φύσιν οϊα ἐστὶ καὶ πῶς ἔχουσα προς τὴν ὅλην γῆν* ἴδιον γὰρ του γεωγράφου τοῦτο* ἔπειτα περὶ των καθ’ ἕκαστα των τε κατὰ γῆν καὶ των κατὰ θάΧατταν ποιήσασθαι τον ττροσηκοντα Χἀγον, τταρασημαινόμενον οσα μη Ικανών εϊρηται τοῖς πρὸ ἡμῶν τοῖς μάλιστα πεπιστενμἐνοις ὰρίστοις γεγονἐναι περὶ ταῦτα.
5.	'Ύττοκείσθω δὴ σφαιροειδής ἡ <γῆ σὺν τῇ θαΧάττη, καί1 μίαν καί την αυτήν εττιφάνειαν ϊσχονσα τοῖς πεΧάγεσι. συ^/κρύττΎΟίτο yap αν το ίζέχον τῆς 7ἧς ἐν τῷ τοσοὑτῳ μεγὲθει μικρόν ον καϊ Χανθάνειν δννάμενον, ώστε το σφαιροειδές ἐπὶ τούτων οὐχ ὼ? ἂν ἐκ τόρνου φ α μεν, οὐδ’ ὡς ὀ γεωμέτρης πρὸς λόγον, ἀλλὰ προς αίσθησή, καί τ αυτήν τταχντέραν. νοείσθω δὴ ττεντάζωνος, καὶ ο Ισημερινός τ er ay μένος εν αυτή κύκΧος, και ἄλλος τούτψ παράλληλος, όρίζων την κατεψνγμένην εν τῷ βορείψ ημισφαιρίψ, καί διὰ τῶν ιτόΧων τις τεμνων τούτους πρὸς όρθάς. του δη βορείου ημισφαίριου δύο ττεριεχοντος τεταρτημόρια της γῆς, α ποιεῖ ὁ ισημερινός ττρός τον δια των ττόΧων, εν 1 mt, Uroskurd inserts, before μίαν.
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same way first· take liis point of departure from the man who has measured the earth as a whole, having eonfidenc? in him and in those in whom he, in his tum, had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in passing wherein the subject lias been treated inadequately by those of our predecessors whom we have believed to be the best authorities on these matters.
5.	Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the surface of the earth is one and the same with that of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s surface would disappear from consideration, because they are small in comparison with the great size of the earth and admit of being overlooked; and so we use “sphere-shaped” for figures of this kind, nob as though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but as an Vid to our conception of the earth—and that, too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid zone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other two circles at right angles. Then, since the northern hemisphere contains two-fourths of the earth, which are formed by the equator with the circle that passes through the poles, a quadrilateral area is
STRABO
εκατέρω τούτων άποΧα μ β aver at τετράπλευρου χωρίον, οὐ ἡ μὲν βόρειος πΧενρα ἥμισυ τοῦ πρὸς τῷ πόλῳ τταραΧΧήΧου ἐστίν, ἡ δὲ νότιος τον Ιση* μερινού ἥμισυ, αἱ δὲ Χοιπαϊ πΧευραι τμήματά εἰσι τοῦ διὰ των πόΧων, αντικείμενα ἀλλήλοις, ἴσα τὺ μήκος. εν θατέρω δὴ τῶν τετραττΧεύρων τούτων (ρποτέρω δ’ οὐδὲν ἄν διαφέρειν δὁξειεν) ίδρΰσθαί φαμεν την καθ' ημάς οικουμένην> περί-κΧνστον θαΧάττη καί εοικυΐαν νήσω* εϊρηται yap ότι καί τῇ αϊσθήσει και τῷ λόγῳ δείκνυται τοῦτο· ει δ’ ἀπιστεῖ τις τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ, διαφέροι αν προς την yεωypaφίav οὐδὲν νήσον ττοιεϊν, ἣ ὅπερ ἐκ τής πείρας εΧάβομεν, τούτψ συηχωρείν, ὅτι καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἡοὺς εκατέρωθεν περίπΧους ἐστὶ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς εσπέρας, πλὴν όXίyωv των μέσων χωρίων. ταῦτα δ’ οὐ διαφέρει θαΧάττη περατοΰσθαι ἣ γῇ άοΐκήτω· ὁ γὰρ yεωyραφών ζητεί τὰ γνώριμα μἐρη τῆς οικουμένης είπειν, τὰ δ’ άγνωστα έα, C 113 καθάπερ και τα ἔξω αυτής, άρκέσει δ’ έπιζεν-ξασιν ενθεΐαν γραμμὴν ἔπι τὰ ύστατα σημεία τον εκατέρωθεν παράπΧον το παν εκπΧηρωσαι σχήμα τής Χεγομένης νήσου.
β. Προκείσθω δὴ1 ἡ μὲν νήσος εν τ ψ Χεχθέντι τετραπΧεύρψ. δει δὲ Χαβειν το μέyεθoς αυτής 1 δἡ, Spengel, for Be; Meineke following. 1
1	See page 17.
a That is, one could circumnavigate the inhabited world by setting out in any one of four ways—either north or south,
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The north era side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next to the po?e; the southern side is half of the equator; and the two remaining sides are segments of the circle that runs through the poles, these segments lying opposite to each other and being equal in length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it would seem to make no difference in which one) we say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides by the sea and like an island; for, as I have already said above,1 the evidence of our senses and of reason prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence of reason, it would make no difference, from the point of view of tlie geographer, whether we make the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from the east as well as from the west,2 with the exception of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these stretches, it makes no difference whether they are bounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the geographer undertakes to describe the known parts of the inhabited world, but he leaves oat of consideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does what is outside of it. And it will suffice to fill out and complete the outline of what we term'“the island” by joining with a straight line the extreme points reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides of the inhabited world.
β. So let us presuppose that the island lies in the aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then take as its
from either tlie Pillars or the eastern coast of India—were it not for the few intermediate stretches that prevent it. Compare page 17.
VOL. ϊ.
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τὺ φαινομένου, άφεΧόντας ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ οΧου μεγέθους τῆς γῆς τὺ ημισφαίριου τὺ καθ’ ἡμᾶς, ἀπὸ δὲ τούτου τὺ ἥμισυ, ἀπὸ δ* αὖ τούτου πάλιν τὺ τετράπλευρου, ἐν ᾤ δὴ την οικουμένην κεῖσθαί φαμεν. άνάΧογον Be καί περὶ τοῦ σχήματος υποΧαβειν δεῖ, τὺ φαινόμενου τοῖς ὕποκειμἐνοις εφαρμοττοντα. ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὴ τὺ1 μεταξὺ τοῦ Ισημερινού καί του Χηφθέντος παραΧΧήΧου τούτῳ πρὸς τῷ πόλῳ τμήμα τοῦ βορείου ημισφαιρίου σπόνδυλος ἐστι τὺ σχήμα, 6 δὲ διὰ τοῦ πόλου δίχα τέμνων το ημισφαίριου Βίχα τέμνει καί τον σπόνδυλον καί ποιεῖ τὺ τετράπλευρου, ἔσται δηλονότι σπόνδυλον επιφάνειας ἥμισυ τὺ τετρά-πΧενρον ω επίκειται το ’Ατλαντικόν πέλαγος* ἡ δ’ οικουμένη χΧαμνΒοειΒής εν τούτῳ νήσος, εΧάττων 2 ἣ ήμισυ του τετραπΧεύρου μέρος οΰσα. φανερόν δὲ τοῦτο ἐκ τε γεωμετρίας καί του πλήθους τῆς περικείμενης θαΧάττης, καΧυπτούσης τὰ ἄκρα τῶν ηπείρων εκατέρωθεν καί συναγουση ς εις μνουρον 3 σχήμα, καί τρίτου του μήκους καί
1 τό . . . τμήμα, Kramer, for του . . . τμἡματος ; editors following,
3 ἐλάττων, Casaubon, for ελαττον; Siebenkees, Oorais, following.
3	μύονρον, Meineke restores, the reading before Kramer; C. Muller approving.
1 Strabo has assumed that the earth is sphere-shaped and that the inhabited world is an island within a certain spherical quadrilateral. Then, after conforming the inhabited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the size and the shape within the limits of the quadrilateral.
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 1 ' ’ n 1 *	'*	** ,T 'ire size of the
and in tum from this half the quadrilateral in which we say the inhabited world lies ; and it is by an analogous process that we must form our conception of the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious shape to our hypotheses.1 But since the segment of the northern hemisphere that lies between the equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to the pole is a spinning-whorl 2 in shape, and since the circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning-whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it will be cleax* that the quadrilateral in which the Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whorl's surface ; and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped 3 island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear from geometry, and also from the great extent of the enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the continents both in the east and west and contracts them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it
2	Approximately a truncated cone.
3	That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation for the shape of the inhabited world in Strabo’s time. The skirt of the chlamys was circular; and the collar was cut in a straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius and a shorter arc than the skirt. If the comparison be fairly accurate, then according to Strabo’s description of the inhabited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys (which represent the eastern and western extremities of the inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line joining the corners of the skirt passes thiiough the middle of the chlamys. (See Tarbell, Glandcal Philology, vol, i. page 283.)
area its half,
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STRABO
πλάτους τον μεγίστου* ὧν τὺ μὲν ἐπτὰ μυριάδων σταδίων ἐστίν, ὼ? ἐπὶ τὺ πολὺ ττερατονμενον θαΧάττη μη κ ere πΧεϊσθαι δυναμένη διά τὺ μέγεθος καὶ τὴν ερημιάν, τὺ δ’ ἔλαττον τριών μυριάδων οριζόμενου τῷ άοικήτφ διά θάλπος ἣ ψύχος, αυτό yap το διά θάλπος αοίκητον τον τετρά-πΧεύρον, πλάτος μὲν ἔχον όκτακισχιΧίων καί οκτακόσιων σταδίων, μήκος δε το μέyιστov μυριάδων δώδεκα καὶ έξακισχιΧίων, οσον ἐστὶν ήμισυ του ισημερινού, [μεῖζον ἐστι του ή μίσους τής οικουμένης, καί ἔτι] 1 πλέον ἄν εἴη τὺ λοιπὸν.
Τ. Τοὑτοις δὲ συνφδά πώς ἐστι καὶ τὰ ὑπο 'Ιππάρχου Xεyόμεva' φησι yap εκείνος, νποθέ-μένος τό μέyεθoς τής yής οπερ είπεν Ερατοσθένης, εντεύθεν δεῖν ποιεῖσθαι τὴν τῆς οικουμένης άφαίρεσιν* ον γὰρ πολὺ διοίσειν προς τα φαινόμενα των ουρανίων καθ' έκάστην την οϊκησιν όντως εχειν την άναμέτρησιν, ἢ ώς οι ύστερον άποδεδώκασιν. οντος δὴ κατ’ Ερατοσθένη τον Ισημερινού κύκΧου σταδίων μυριάδων πέντε και είκοσι καί δισχιΧίων, το τεταρτημόριον εϊη αν εξ
1 The words in brackets are inserted by (froskurd; Kramer, C. Muller, Tardieu, approving.
1 The large quadrilateral in question is composed of (1) the inhabited world, (*2) a strip one half the width of the torrid zone and 180° long, and (3) '‘the remainder.” “The remainder” consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which is east, the other west, of the inhabited world. By actual computation the strip of the torrid zone is more than half of the inhabited world, and <e the remainder ” is still more. Therefore the inhabited world covers less than half of the large quadrilateral in question. To illustrate the argument, draw a figure on a sphere as follows : Let Α Β be 180° of the
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is clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now the lengtl^of the inhabited world is seventy thousand stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and desolation; the breadth is less than thirty thousand stadia, being bounded by the regions that are uninhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For merely the part of the quadrilateral that is uninhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more than that.1
7. In essential accord with all this are the views of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited world from the earth in his discussion; for it will not make much difference with respect to the celestial phenomena for the several inhabited places whether the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or that given by the later geographers. Since, then, according to Exiatosthenes, the equator measures two hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth
equator ; let GD be 180° of the parallel through the northern limit of the inhabited world ; join A and <7, and Β and D; and then draw an arc of 180° parallel to the equator at 8,800 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian-arcs from CD to Α Β through the eastern and western limits, respectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the large quadrilateral A GDB, and, within it, four small quadrilaterals, which constitute the three divisions above-mentioned.
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μυριάδες καὶ τρισχίλιοι· τοῦτο δὲ ἐστι τὺ ἀπὸ τοῦ Ισημερινόν ἐπὶ τον πὁλον πεντεκαίβεκα Ιξη-κοντά8ων} οίων ἐστὶν ὁ Ισημερινός εξήκοντα, το δ’ ἀπὸ τοῦ Ισημερινοί) ἐπὶ τὸν θερινόν τροπικόν 114 τεττάρων οὗτος δ’ ἐστὶν ὁ Βία υήνης γραφόμενος παράΧΧηΧος. συΧΧογίζεται δὴ τὰ καθ’ εκαστα Βιαστήματα εκ των φαινομένων μέτρων τον μεν γὰρ τροπικόν κατ α %νήνην κεΐσθαι συμβαίνει, διότι ενταύθα κατά τὰς θερινάς τροπές άσκιός ἐστιν ὁ γνώμων μέσης ημέρας. ὁ δὲ διὰ τῆς Χυήνης μεσημβρινός γράφεται μάΧιστα Βία της τον Νείλου ρύσεως από Μερόης εως ’ΑΧεξαν Βρείας* στάΒιοι δ’ εἰσὶν οὐτοι περὶ μνρίονς· κατὰ μέσον δὲ τὺ διάστημα τὴν %υήνην ίΒρνσθαι συμβαίνει, ὦστ’ εντεύθεν επι Μερὁην πεντακισχίλιοι* προιόντι δ’ ἐπ’ ευθείας οσον τρισχιΧίους σταδίους ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν, ούκέτ οικήσιμα τὰλλά ἐστι διὰ καύμα* ὧστε τον διὰ τούτων των τόπων παράΧ-ΧηΧον, τον αυτόν οντα τω Βία τής Κινναμω-μοφόρου, πέρας και αρχήν Βει τίθεσθαι τῆς καθ’ ἡμᾶς οικουμένης προς μεσημβρίαν. ἐπεὶ οὐν πεντακισχίλιοι μὲν εἰ σι ν οι από Χυήνης εἰς Μερίην, ἄλλοι δὲ προσγεγόνασι τρισχίλιοι, εἶεν ἀν οἱ Πάντες ἐπὶ τοὺς ὄρους τῆς οικουμένης όκτακισχίλιοι. επι Βέ γε τον Ισημερινόν από %νήνης μύριοι έξακισχιλιοι οκτακόσιοι (τοσούτοι γάρ είσιν οι των τεττάρων εξηκοντάΒων, τε- 1
1 Eratosthenes divided the circumference of the earth into sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6°. Hipparchus
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia ; and this is the distance from the equator to the pole, namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into which the equator is divided.1 And the distance from the equator to the summer tropic is four sixtieths; and the summer tropic is the parallel drawn through Syene. Now the several distances are computed from the standard measures that are obvious to our senses. The summer tropic, for instance, must pass through Syene, because there, at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along the course of the Nile from Meroe to Alexandria, and this distance is about ten thousand stadia; and Syene must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the distance from Syene to Meroe is five thousand stadia. And when you have proceeded about three thousand stadia in a straight line south of Meroe, the country is no longer inhabitable on account of the heat; and therefore the parallel through these regions, being the same as that through the Cinnamon-producing Country, must be put down as the limit and the begiftning of our inhabited world on the South. Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroe is five thousand stadia, to which we have added the other three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight thousand stadia. But the distance from Syene to the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia (for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two
seems to have been the first to divide the earth into three hundred and sixty degrees.
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θείσης έκάστης τετ ρακισχιΚίων καὶ διακοσίων), ώστε λοιποί εἷεν αν ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρων #τἣς οικουμένης ἐπὶ τον ισημερινόν όκτακισχίλιοι οκτακόσιοι, ἀπὸ δὲ Αλεξάνδρειάς δισμύριοι χίλιοι οκτακόσιοι, πάλιν δ’ ἀπὸ τῆ? ’Αλεξάνδρειάς ἐπ’ εὐθείας τῇ ρύσει τοῦ Νείλου Πάντες όμολογονσι τον ἐπὶ Ῥὀδον πλοῦν καντεύθεν δὲ τον τῆς Κα-ρίας παραττλονν καί ’Ιωνίας μἐχρι τῆς Τρωάδσς και Βυζαντίου καὶ Βορνσθἐνους. Χαβόντες οὐν τὰ διαστήματα γνώριμα καί πλεόμενα σκοττονσι τα ὑπὲρ τοῦ Βορυσθένους ἐπ’ εὐθείας ταύτῃ τῇ γραμμή μέχρι τίνος οικήσιμα έστι, καὶ πέρα-τονται1 τὰ ττροσάρκτια μέρη τής οίκου μόνης, οίκοϋσι δ’ ὑπὲρ τοὐ Βορυσθένους ύστατοι των γνωρίμων Ί,κυθών Ῥωξολανοί, νοτιώτεροι ὄντες των ὑπὲρ τῆς Βρεττανικἣς έσχατων γνωριζόμενων ήδη δὲ ταττέκεινα δια ψύχος άοίκητά έστι* νοτιώ-τεροι δὲ τούτων καὶ οί ὑπὲρ τῆς Μαιώτιδος Σαυρο-μάται και Έ,κύθαι μέχρι των εφων *%κνθών.
8. Ὀ μὲν οὐν Μασσαλιώτης ΙΙυθέας τὰρπερὶ Θούλην τὴν βορειοτάτην των Βρεττανίδων ύστατα Χέγει, παρ’ οἷς ὁ αὐτὁς ἐστι τῷ άρκτικω ο θερινός τροττικός κύκλος· παρὰ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδὲν ιστορώ, οὔθ’ ὅτι ©θύλη νήσος ἔστι τις, οὔτ’ εἰ τὰ μέχρι δεύρο οικήσιμα ἐστιν, -ὅπου ὁ θερινός
1 περατοθται, Madvig, for περατοῖ. 1
1	That is, at Thule the variable arctic circle has the fixed value of the summer tropic. Hence, according to Pytheas, the latitude of Thule would be the complement of that of
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight thousand #eight hundred stadia left as the distance from the confines of the inhabited world to the equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight line with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Troad, Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, the distances that are already known and sailed over, geographers inquire as to the regions beyond tlie Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this line—as to how far they are inhabitable, and how far the northern parts of the inhabited world have their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxolanians become at once uninhabitable because of the cold; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the jSarinatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeofcis, and also the Scythians as far as the Eastern Scythians.
8. ffow Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is farthest north, and that there the circle of the summer tropic is the same as the arctic circle.1 But from the other writers I learn nothing on the subject—neither that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up to the point where the summer tropic becomes the
the terrestrial tropic. Assuming that Pyfcheas placed the latter at 24° (as aid Eratosthenes and Strabo), he placed Thule at 66°.
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τροπικός αρκτικός γίνεται. νομίζω δὲ πολὺ εἶναι νοτιώτερον τούτου1 τ ο της οικουμένης γέρας το 115 προσάρκτιον* οι yap νυν ίστορουντες περαιτέρω τής Ιἐρνης οὐδὲν ἔχουσι λέγειν, ἣ πρὸς άρκτον πρόκειται τής Βρεττανικής πλησίον, ἀγρίων τε-λἐως ανθρώπων καί κακώς οίκονντων διὰ ψύχος, ὦστ’ ενταύθα νομίζω τὺ πέρας εἶναι θετεον. τοῦ δὲ παραΧΧήΧον του διά Βυζαντίου διά Μασσαλίας πως Ιόντος, ὦς φησιν 'Ίππαρχος πιστεύ-σας Πυθέᾳ (φησὶ γδη ἐν Βυζαντίῳ τὸν αυτόν εΐναι λόγον τοῦ ψ)ώμονος προς τὴν σκιάν, ον εἶπεν ό Πνθέας εν Μασσαλία), τοῦ δὲ διὰ Βορυσθἐνους ἀπὸ τούτον διέχοντος περί τρισ-χιΧίους καί όκτακοσίους, εϊη αν εκ του διαστήματος τον από Μασσαλίας ἐπὶ τὴν Βρεττανικήν ενταύθα που πίπτω ν ο διά τον Βορυσθἐνους κύκλος. πανταχοΰ ἀλλαχοῦ 2 δὲ παρακρονόμένος τοὺς ανθρώπους ό ΐίνθέας κάντανθά που διέψευ-σται. τὺ μὲν γὰρ τὴν ἀπὸ ΧτηΧων γραμμὴν ἐπὶ του? περὶ τὸν Πορθμόν καὶ ’Αθήνας καί Ύόδον τόπους ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ παραΧΧήΧου κεϊσθαι· ώμοΧογηται παρά πολλῶν όμοΧογεϊται δε or ι και διά μέσου πως του πεXdyovς εστιν ή από %τηΧών επί τον Πορθμὸν. οι τε3 πΧέοντές φασι4 τό μέηιστον δίαρμα από τής Κέλτικης ἐπὶ τὴν Αιβύην εΐναι το από τον ΤαΧατικον κοΧπου σταδίων πεν-τακισχιΧίων, τούτο δ’ εΐναι καί τό μέyιστόν πΧατος τον πεXάyoυςJ ὦστ’ εϊη ἀν τὺ από τής Χεχθεισης
1	τούτου, Β. Niese, for τούτο; Α. Vogel approving.
2	αλλαχού, Α. Jacob, for ιτολλαχον.
3	οΊ τε, Α. Jacob, for o! Se, reporting that ot τε is the . reading of A, B, and 0.
4	φασι, Madvig inserts, after πλέον τες.
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arctic circle. But in my opinion the northern limit of the inhabited world is much farther to the south than where tl?e summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. For modem scientific writers are not able to speak of any country north of leme, which lies to the north of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men who are complete savages and lead a miserable existence because of the cold; and therefore, in my opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world is to be placed there. But if the parallel through Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hipparchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation of the index to the shadow is the same as that which Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thousand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,1 the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borysthenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, I think, wholly in error here too; for it has been admitted by many writers that all the line drawn froxxfflhe Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same parallel; and it is admitted that the part of that line from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately through the middle of the sea. And further, sailors say that the longest passage from Celtica to Libya, namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from
1 That is, 3,700 stadia.
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γραμμής ἐπὶ τον μυχὸν τοῦ κόλπου σταδίων δισ-χιλίων πεντακοσίων, ἐπὶ δὲ Μασσαλίων ἐλατ-τδνων* νοτιωτέρα yap ἐστιν ἡ Μασσαλία τοῦ μυχόν τοῦ κόλπου, τὺ δὲ γε ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥοδίας ἐπὶ τὺ Βυζάντιον ἐστι τετρακισχίλιοι που καὶ εννακο-σίων σταδίων, ώστε πολὺ άρκτικώτερος αν εἴη ὀ διὰ Βυζαντίου του διὰ Μασσαλία?. τὺ δ’ ἐκεῖθεν επὶ τὴν Βρεττανικην δύναται συ μφωνειν τῷ ἀπὸ Βυζαντίου ἐπὶ Βορυσθένη* τὺ δ’ ἐκεῖθεν ἐττὶ τὴν ’Ιέρνην οὺκἔτι γνώριμον, πόσον αν τις θείη, οὐδ’ εἰ περαιτέρω ἔτι οικήσιμα ἐστιν, οὐδὲ δεῖ φροντίζει τοῖς ἐπάνω λεχθεϊσι προσέχοντας.1 π ρος τε γὰρ επιστήμην ἀρκεῖ τὺ λαβεῖν, ὅτι,2 καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν νοτίων μερών, υπέρ Μερὁης μέχρι τρισχιλίων σταδίων προελθόντι τῆς οικήσιμου τίθεσθαι πέρας 3 προσ-ηκεν (οὐχ ώς αν τούτου ακριβέστατου περατος οντος, ἀλλ’ ἐγγύς γε τ ακριβούς), οντω κάκει τους υπέρ της Βρεττανικής ου πλείους τούτων θετέον ἣ μικρψ πλείους, οἷον τετρακισχιλίονς. προς τε τὰς ηγεμονικά? χρείας ούδεν αν εϊη πλεονέκτημα τὰς τοιαύτας ηνωρίζειν χώρας και τούς ένοικουντας, καί μάλιστα εἰ νήσους οίκοιεν τοιαύτας, αι μήτε λνπεϊν μητ ώφελεΐν ημάς δύνανται μηδέν διά το άνεπίπλεκτον. „ καὶ γὰρ τὴν Βρεττανικὴν ἔχειν δννάμενοι Ῥωμαῖοι κατεφρόνησαν, όρώντες οτι ον τε φόβος εξ αυτών οὐδὲ εἷς ἐστιν (οὐ γὰρ
1	προσέχοντας, Corais conjectures; editors following.
2	Groskurd transposes ὅτι from a position before υπέρ to a position before καθάπερ.
3	π4pas, Corais inserts; editors following.
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than that to •M’assilia; for Massilia is farther south than the head of the gulf. But the distance from Rhodes to Byzantium is about four thousand nine hundred stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium would be much farther north than that through Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but the distance that should be set down for.the stretch from Britain to leme is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known whether there are still inhabitable regions farther on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question if we give heed to what has been said above. For, so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habitable world by proceeding three thousand stadia south of Meroe (not indeed as though this were a very accurate limit, but as one that at least approximates accuracy), so in this case too we must reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousand stadia. And for governmental purposes there would be no advantage in knowing such countries and their inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in islands which are of such a nature that they can neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of their isolation. For although they could have held even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because they saw that there was nothing at all to fear from the Βritains (for they are not strong enough to cross
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0	116 Ισχύουσι τοσοῦτον, ωστ επιδιαβαίνειν ἡμῖν), οντ ωφέΧεια τοσαύτη τις, εἰ κατάσχουν. π\εον ηαρ δὴ 1 ἐκ τῶν τεΧών δοκεῖ προσφέρεσθαι νυν, ἢ ὁ φόρος δὑναιτ’ ἀν 2 συντελεῖν, άφαιρουμένης τῆ? εἰς τὺ στρατιωτικόν δαπάνης το φρον ρήσον καί φοροΧο^ήσον την νήσον· πολὺ δ’ ἄν ἔτι γένοιτο 3 τὺ άχρηστον ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν περὶ ταύτην νήσων.
9.	Εἰ δὲ προστεθείη τῷ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥοδίας μέχρι Βορυσθένους διαστήματι το άπο Βορυσθἐνους ἐπὶ τὰ? άρκτους των τετρακισχιΧιων σταδίων διάστημα, γίνεται τὺ πᾶν μνριοι δισχίλιοι επτακόσιοι στάδιοι, το δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥοδίας ἐπὶ τὰ νότιον πέρας ἐστὶ τής οικουμένης μύριοι εξακισχίΧιοι εξακόσιοι, ὧστε τὺ σύμπαν πλάτος τῆς οἰκου-μένης εϊη αν εΧαττον των τρισμυρίων άπο νότον προς άρκτον. τὺ δὲ γε μήκος περί επτά μυριάδας λἐγεται, τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶν ἀπὺ δὑσεως ἐπὶ τὰς ἀνα-τολὸς τὺ ὰπὺ τῶν άκρων τητ’Ιβηριας ἐπὶ τὰ ἄκρα τῆς ’Ινδικής, τὺ μὲν ὁδοῖς, τὺ δὲ ταῖς ναυτιΧίαις άνα με μετρημόν ον. ὅτι δ’ ἐντὸς τοῦ Χεχθέντος τετράπλευρου τὺ μήκος εστι τοῦτο, ἐκ τοῦ λόγου τῶν παραΧΧήΧων4 προς τὸν Ισημερινόν δῆλον, ὥστε πλέον ἣ διπΧάσιόν εστι του πλάτους τὺ μήκος. Χέγεται δὲ καὶ χΧαμυδοειδες πως το σχήμα· ττολλὴ γὰ^> συναγωγή τοῦ πΧάτονς προς τοῖς άκροις εύρίσκεται, καὶ μάΧιστα τοῖς έσπερίοις, τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα επιόντων ἡμῶν.
10.	Νυνὶ μὲν οὐν επιγεηραφαμεν ἐπὶ σφαιρικής
1	δἡ, Α. Jacob, for ἄν.
2	ὅόναιτ’ ἄν, Cobet, for δόναται.
8 £τι γίνοιτο, Corais, for Ιπιγἐνοιτο.
4	twv, Kramer suspects, after παραλλἡλων j Meineke deletes.
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding advantage was to be gained by taking and holding their coiftitry. For it seeins that at present more revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the expense involved in the maintenance of an army for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting the tribute; and the unprofitableness of an occupation would be still greater in the case of the other islands about Britain.
9.	Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance of four thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borysthenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts to twelve thousand seven hundred stadia, but the distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the inhabited world would be less than thirty thousand stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes of Iberia to the capes of India, measui’ed partly by Jared gurneys and partly by sea voyages. And that this leitgth falls within the quadrilateral mentioned above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is more than double its breadth. Its shape is described as about like that of a clilamys; for when we visit the several regions of the inhabited world, we discover a considerable contraction in its width at its extremities, and particularly at its western extremities.
10.	We have now traced on a spherical surface the
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επιφάνειας τὺ χωρίον ἐν φ φ α μεν ΙΒρνσθαι την οικουμένην9 καὶ δεῖ τον ἐγγυτάτω διὰ των χειρο-κμήτων σχημάτων1 μιμούμενου τὴν άΧήθέιαν ποιή-σαντα σφαίραν την γῆν, καθάπερ την Έίρατήτειον, ἐπὶ ταύτης άποΧαβόντα το τετράπλευρου, ἐντὸς τούτου τιθέναι τον πίνακα τῆς γεωγραφίας, ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὴ μεγάλης δεῖ σφαίρας, ώστε πολλοστημόριον αυτής^ ύπαρχον το Χεχθεν τμήμα ικανόν γενέσθαι δάξασθαι σαφώς τα προσήκοντα μέρη τής οικουμένης, καί την οίκείαν παρασχεϊν οψιν τοῖς επιβΧέπονσι, τω μεν Βυναμένω κατασκεύασα-σθαι τηΧικαύτην οΰτω ποιεῖν βεΧτιον· ἔστω δὲ μὴ μείω δέκα ποδῶν ἔ^ουσα τὴν διάμετρον τῷ δὲ μὴ Βνναμενω τηΧικαύτην ή μη πολλῷ ταύτης ένΒεεστέραν εν έπιπέΒφ καταγραπτέον πίνακι τουλάχιστον ἑπτὰ ποδῶν. Βιοίσει γὰρ μικρόν, εάν ἀντὶ τῶν κύκΧων, των τε παραΧΧήΧων και των μεσημβρινών, οΐς τά τε κλίματα καὶ τοὺς άνεμους Βιασαφοϋμεν και τάς άΧΧας Βιαφοράς καί τὰς σχέσεις των της γῆς μερών προς ἄλληλα τε καὶ τὰ ουράνια, ευθείας γράφωμεν, των μεν παραλλήλων παραΧΧηΧονς, των δὲ ορθών προς ε/^ίνους O 117 όρθάς, της Βιανοίας ραΒίως μεταφέρειν Βυναμένης το ύπο τής οψεως εν έπιπέΒω θεωρούμενου επιφάνεια σχήμα και μέγεθος ἐπὶ τὴν περιφερή τε και σφαιρικήν. άνάΧογον δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν Χοξών κνκΧων και ευθειών φ α μεν. ει δ’ οἱ μεσημβρινοί οι παρ’ έκάστοις διὰ τοῦ πόΧου γραφόμενοι Πάντες σνννεύουσιν εν τῇ σφαίρα προς εν σημειον, άΧΧ'
1 σχημάτων, Corais, for οίκημά των; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieu. following ; C. Muller approving.
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated1; and the man who would most closely approximate the truth* by constructed figures must needs make for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off on it the quadrilateral, and within tlie quadrilateral put down the map of the inhabited world. But since there is need of a large globe, so that the section in question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate parts of the inhabited world and to present the proper appearance to observers, it is better for him to construct a globe of adequate size, if he can do so ; and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane surface of at least seven feet.1 2 For it will make only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to represent the circles, that is, the parallels and meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate the “ climata/' the winds and the other differences, and also the positions of the parts of the earth with reference both to each other and to the heavenly bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer to the globular and spherical surface the figure or magnitude seen by the eye on a plane surface. And the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles and their corresponding straight lines. Although the several meridians drawn through the pole all converge on the sphere toward one point, yet on our
1	That is, the quadrilateral.
2	In length apparently; thus the scale would suit 70,000 stadia, the length of the inhabited world.
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ἐν τῷ επιπέΖω γε οὐ διοίσει πίνακι τὰς εὐθείας μικρὰ 1 συννευούσας ποιεῖν μόνον τὰς μεσημβρία νάς. οὐδὲ γὰρ ποΧΧαχου τοῦτ’ ἀναγκαίον, οὐδ’ ἐκφανής ἐστιν ώσπερ ή περιφέρεια οΰτω καί ή σύννευσις, μεταφερομένων των γραμμών εἰς τον πίνακα τον επίπεδον καί γραφόμενων ευθειών.
11.	Καὶ δὴ καὶ τον ἑξῆς λόγον ώς ἐν επιπέδψ πίνακι τῆς γραφής γινόμενης εκθήσομεν. εροΰμεν δὴ ἦν1 2 μὲν έπεΧθ οντος αυτοί τῆς γῆς καὶ θαΧάτ-της, περὶ ἦς δὲ πιστεύσαντες τοῖς είποϋσιν ἣ γράψασιν. επηλθομεν δὲ ἐπὶ δύσιν μεν από τής ’Αρμενίας μέχρι των κατά, Χαρδόνα τόπων τής Τυρρηνίας, ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ Εὐξείνου μέχρι των τής Αιθιοπίας ορών ουδέ των ἄλλων δὲ οὐδὲ εἷς ἂν εύρεθείη των γεωγραφησάντων ποΧυ τι ημών μᾶλλον επέληΧυθώς των Χεχθέντων διαστημάτων■, ἀλλ’ οι πΧεονάσαντες περί τα δυσμικά μέρη των προς ταῖς άνατοΧαΐς ου τοσοϋτον ήψαν-το, οι δὲ περὶ τάναντία των εσπεριών υστέρησαν* ομοίως δ’ ἔχει καὶ περὶ τῶν πρὸς νότον καί τὰς άρκτους, το μέντοι πλέον κάκεΐνοι και ἡμεῖς ἀκοῇ παραλαβόντες συντίθεμεν καί το 3 σχήμα φά το μέγεθος καί τὴν ἄλλην φύσιν} οποία καί όπόση, τον αυτόν τρόπον ονπερ ή διάνοια εκ των αισθητών συν-τίθησι4 τὰ νοητά* σχήμα γὰρ καὶ χρόαν και μέγεθος μήΧον καί όδμήν καί άφήν και χυμόν άπαγγέΧ-Χονσιν αι αισθήσεις, ἐκ Se τούτων συντίθησιν ἡ διάνοια την του μηΧου νόησιν καί αυτών Ζε των
1	μικρά, Madvig, for μικράς.
2	ῆν, Capps, for τἡν.
3	τε, Kramer suspects, before σχῆμα; Meineke deletes.
4	συντίθη<η9 Casaubon, for τίθησι; editors following.
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of importance merely to make the straight meridian lines converge slightly1; for there is no necessity for this in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily-understood as are the curved lines on the sphere.
11.	And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall assume that our drawing has been made on a plane chart. Now I*shall tell what part of the land and sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I have trusted to accounts given by others by word of moiltli or in writing. I liave travelled westward from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenian opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you could not find another person among the writers on geography who has travelled over much more of the distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than I in the western regions have not covered as much ground in the east, and those who have travelled more in the eastern countries are behind me in the western; and the same holds true m regard to the regions towards the south and north. However, the greater part of our material both they and I receive by hearsay and then form our ideas of shape and size and also other characteristics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even
1	That is, in view of the fact that no attempt is made to indicate curvature. 2 Tuscany.
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μεγάλων σχημάτων τα μέρη μὲν αἴσθησις όρα, τὺ δ’ οΧον -ἐκ τῶν όραθέντων ἡ διάνοια συντίθησιν* outgo δὲ καὶ οἱ φιλομαθεῖς ἄνδρες, ώσπερ αἰσθη-τηρίοις πιστεύσαντες τοῖς ἰδοῦσιν καὶ πΧανηθεισιν ους ετυχε Τόπους, άΧΧοις κατ’ ἄλλα μἐρη τῆς γῆς, συντιθέασιν εἰς ὲν διάγραμμα τὴν τῆς όλης οἰκουμένη ς οψιν. ἐπεὶ καὶ οἱ στρατηγοί πάντα μὲν αυτοί πράττουσιν, ου πανταχοῦ δὲ πάρεισιν, ἀλλὰ πλεῖστα κατορθουσι δι’ ετέρων, άγγέΧοις πιστεύοντες καὶ πρός την ακοήν διαπέμποντες οἰκείως τὰ προστάγματα. ὁ δ’ άξιων μόνους είδέναι τους Ιδόντας αναιρεί το της ακοής κριτήριον, ἥτις πρὸς ἐπιστήμην όφθαΧμοΰ πολὺ κρείττων ἐστί.
12.	Μάλιστα δ’ οἱ νῦν αμεινον εχοιεν αν τι Χέγειν περὶ τῶν κατὰ Βρεττανοὺς καὶ Γβρμανοὺς C 118 καὶ τοὺς περὶ τὸν ’Ιστρον τοὺς τε ἐντὸς καὶ τοὺς εκτός, Τετας τε καί Τυρεγέτας καί Βαστάρνας, ἔτι δὲ τοὺς περὶ τον Καύκασον, οἷον Ἀλβανοὺς καὶ ’Τ/3ηρας. άπήγγεΧται δ’ ἡμῖν καὶ ὕπά των τὰ ΙΙαρθικὰ συγγραψάντων, των περί Απολλόδωρον τὸν Ἀρτεμιτηνὁν, α πολλῶν εκείνοι μάΧΧον άφώρισαν, τὰ περὶ τὴν ‘Ύρκανίαν καί τὴν Βα-κτριανήν. τῶν τε 'Ϋωμαίων καί εἰς τὴν εὐδαίμονα *Αραβίαν έμβαΧόντων μετά στρατιάς νεωστί, ἦς ηγείτο άνήρ φίΧος ἡμῖν καὶ εταίρος Α ἴλιος Γάλλος, και τῶν ἐκ τής Αλεξάνδρειάς εμπόρων στό·
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive only the jparts, the mind forms a concept of the whole from what the senses have perceived. And men who are eager to learn proceed in just that way: they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or wandered over any region, no matter what, some in this and some in that part of the earth, and they form in one diagram their mental image of the whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though they do everything themselves, are not present everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of their measures through others, trusting the reports of messengers and sending their orders around in conformity with the reports they hear. And he who claims that only those have knowledge who have actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of hearing, though this sense is much more important than sight for the purposes of science.
12.	In particular the writers of the present time can give a better account1 of the Britons, the Germans, the peoples both north and south of the Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, and, ijjpithermore, the peoples in the regions of the Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the Iberians.2 Information has been given us also concerning Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), in which they marked off those countries more definitely than many othei· writers. Again, since the Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix with an army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and companion, was the commander, and since the merchants
1	That is, better than their predecessors. Compare 1, 2, 1.	2 The “ Eastern Iberians.55 See page 227.
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λοις 1 ἦδη πλεόντων διὰ τοῦ Νείλου καὶ τοῦ 9Α ρα-βίου κόλπου μέχρι* τῆς ’Ινδικής, 2 πολὺ μᾶλλον καὶ ταῦτα εγνωσται τοῖς νῦν ἣ τοῖς πρὸ ἡμῶν. ὅτε 7°ὓς Γάλλος επήρχε τῆς Αἰγύπτου, συνὁντες αὐτῷ καὶ συναναβάντες μέχρι Συήνης καὶ τῶν Αιθιοπικων ορών ἱστοροῦμεν ὅτι και ἑκατὸν καὶ είκοσι νῆες πλέοιεν ἐκ Μυὺς όρμον προς την ’Ινδικήν, πρότερον ἐπὶ τῶν Πτολεμαϊκών βασιλέων ολίγων παντάπασι θαρρούντων πλεῖν καὶ τὸν ’Ινδικόν έμπορεύεσθαι φόρτον.
13.	Τὰ μὲν οὐν πρώτα καὶ κυριώτατα και ττ ρος ἐπιστήμη ν καὶ πρὸς τὰς χρείας τάς πολιτικάς ταῦτα, σχήμα καί μέγεθος είπειν ώς άπλονστατα εγχειρειν το ττΐτττον είς τον γεωγραφικόν πίνακα, συμπαραδηλοΰντα καί το ττοΐόν τι καί ττόστον μέρος της όλης γης ἐστι* τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ οίκεΐον τ φ γεωγράφψ. τὺ δὲ καὶ περὶ όλης άκριβολο-γεϊσθαο τής γης καί ττερϊ τον σπονδύλου παντός ής έλέγομεν 3 ζώνης άλλης τινός επιστήμης ἐστίν, οἷον εἰ περιοικειται καί κατὰ θάτερον τεταρτημόριον ὁ σπόνδυλος· και γαρ ει όντως ἔχει, οὐχ ὑπο τούτων γε οίκεϊται των παρ ἡμῖν, ἀλλ’ ἐκεί-νην άλλην οικουμένην θετέον, οπερ ἐστὶ πιθανόν. ἡμῖν δὲ τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ ταύτῃ 4 λεκτέον.
14.	’Ἕστι δή τι χλαμνδοειδες σχήμα τής γης τής οϊκονμένης, ου τό μεν πλάτος υπογράφει τό
1	στὅλοις, Tyrwhitt·, for στόλος ; editors following.
2	α, before πολύ, Paetz deletes ; editors following.
“ ἐλἐγο^εν, Gorais, for λίγωμεν.
4 ταύτρ» Tyrwhitt, for ταυτα ; editors following.
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, these regions also have become far better known to us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from Myos Horaios to India, whereas formerly, under the Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake the voyage and to carry on traffic in Indian merchandise.
13.	Now my first and most important concern, both for the purposes of science and for the needs of the state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible way, the shape and size of that part of the earth which falls within our map, indicating at the same time what the nature of that part is and what portion it is of the whole earth ; for this is the task proper of the geographer. But to give an accurate account of the whole earth and of the whole “ spinning-whorl ”1 of the zone of which I was speaking is the function of another science—for instance, take the question whether the £c spinning-whorl ” is inhabited in its other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, it is not inhabited by men such as exist in our fourth, and we should have to regard it as another inhabited world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, however, to describe what is in this our own inhabited world.
14.	As I have said, the shape of the inhabited world is soinewhat like a chlamys,1 whose greatest breadth is represented by the line that runs through
1 See 2. 5. 6,
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μίγιστον ἡ διὰ του Νείλου γραμμὴ, Χαβοΰσα την αρχήν ἀπὸ τοῦ διὰ τῆς Κινναμωμοφόρομ τταραλ-λήλου καὶ τῆς των Αἰγυπτίων τῶν φυγάδων νή-σου μέχρι τοῦ διὰ τῆς ’Ιίρνη? τταραΧληΧον, τὺ δὲ μῆκος ἡ ταύτῃ πρὸς ὸρθὰς ἀπὸ τῆς εσπέρας διὰ Χτη\ων καί τον 'ΖικεΧικοϋ πορθμού μἐχρι τῆς Ῥοδίας καὶ τον Ίσσικου κόλπον, παρὰ τὸν Ταύρον ίούσα τον διεζωκότα τὴν Ασίαν καλ καταστρέφοντα ἐπὶ τὴν ὲῴαν θάΧατταν μεταξύ Ινδῶν καὶ τῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς Βακτριανής Σκυθών. δεῖ δὴ νοήσαι παραλληλόγραμμόν τι, ἐν ᾤ τὺ χλαμυδοειδὲς σχήμα έηηέηραπται ούτως, ώστε το μήκος τω μήκει ὁμολογεῖν καὶ ἴσον εἶναι τὺ μέηιστον, καί το πλάτος τῷ πλάτει. τὺ μὲν δὴ χΚαμυδοειδές σχήμα οΙκουμενη ἐστί* τὺ δὲ πλάτος ορίζεσθαι εφαμεν αυτής ταΐς έσχάταις π α-C 119 ραλλήλοις πΧευραις, ταῖς διοριζούσαις το οικήσιμου αὐτῆς καὶ τὺ άοίκητον ἐφ’ εκάτερα* αὗται δ’ ἦσαν πρὸς άρκτοις μεν ἡ διὰ τής Ιἐρνης, πρὸς δὲ τῇ διακεκαυμένη ἡ διὰ τῆς Κινναμωμοφορου* αυται δὴ προσεκβαΧΚομεναι επί τε τὰς άνατοΧας καλ ἐπὶ τὰς δύσεις μέχρι των άνταιρόντων μερών τής οικουμένης ποιήσουσί τι παραλληλόγραμμον πρὸς τὰς έπιζευηννουσας διὰ τῶν άκρων αύτάς* οτι μεν ούν έν τούτῳ ὲστὶν ἡ οικουμένη, φανερόν έκ του μήτε το πλάτος αυτής το μέηιστον ἔξω πίπτειν αυτόν μήτε το μήκος* ὅτι δ’ αυτής 1
1 The Sembritae, who revolted from Psammetichus in the seventh century Bio. and fled to an island of the Nile, north
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the island of the fugitive Egyptians,1 and ends at the parallel through Ieme ; its length is represented by that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at the Eastern Sea between India and the country of those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. Accordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in which the chlainys-shaped figure is inscribed in such a way that the greatest length of the clilamys coincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world; and, as I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram’s outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its uninhabited territory in both directions.2 And these sides were : in the north, the parallel through Ieme; in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinnamon-producing Country; hence these lines, if produced both east and west as far as those parts of the inhabited world that rise opposite to 3 ” them, will form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that unite them at their extremities. Now, that the inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram is clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and
of Meroe. See Strabo 16. 4. 8. and 17. 1. 2 Herodotus speaks of them as “ voluntary deserters” (2. 30).
2	North and south.
3	That is, that £< lie on the same parallel.” See page 254.
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^λαμυδοειδὲς τὺ σχῆμα ἐστιν, ἐκ τοῦ τὰ ακρα μυουρίζειν τὰ τοῦ μήκους εκατέρωθεν, κλυζομενα ὺπὺ1 τῆς θαλάττης, καὶ άφαφεΐν τοῦ πλάτους· τοῦτο δὲ 8ήλον ἐκ τῶν 'περιπλενσάντων τά τε Ιῴα μέρη καὶ τὰ δυσμικὰ εκατέρωθεν. της τε γὰρ Τνδικἣς νοτιωτέραν πολὺ την Ταττροβάνην καλουμένην νήσον άποφαίνουσιν, οικουμένην ἔτι, καὶ άνταίρουσαν τῇ τῶν Αιγυπτίων νήσῳ καὶ τῇ το κιννάμωμον φερούση γῇ· τὴν γὰρ κρᾶσιν τῶν αέρων παραπλήσιου είναι· τῆς τε μετὰ τοὺς ’Ινδοὺς Χκυθίας της ύστατης άρκτικώτερά ἐστι τὰ κατὰ τὺ στόμα τής 'Ύρκανίας θαλάττης καί ἔτι μάλλον τα κατά την Ιἐρνην. ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῆς ἔξω Χτηλών λέyeτar 8υσ μικώτατον μὲν γὰρ σημεῖον τῆς οικουμένης τὺ τῶν Ίβήρων ἀκρωτήριον, δ καλού σιν Τβρὸν· Κεῖται δὲ κατὰ τὴν γραμμήν ττ ως2 τὴν διὰ Γ απείρων τε καὶ Στηλών καὶ τοῦ Χικελικοϋ ττορθμού καλ τής Ῥοδίας. συμφωνειν yap καί τα ώροσκοττεΐα καί τούς ανέμους φασϊ τούς έκατέρωσε φορούς καί τα μήκη των μeyίστωv ήμερος τε καί νυκτών· ἔπτι 7ὰρ τεσσαρεσκαί8εκα ωρών Ισημερινών κα^ήμίσους 3 ἡ μεγίστη τῶν ημερών τε καί νυκτών, εν τε τῇ ιταραλία τῇ κατὰ Γάδειρα Καβείρους* ποτὲ οράσθαι. Ποσειδώνιος δ’ ἐκ τινος ὑ·ψ·ηλῆς οικίας εν πόλει Βιεχουση τών τόττων τούτων οσον τετρα-
1	Μ, Corais, for δ’ ἀπὅ ; Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Muller approving.
2	πρός, Pletho, Corais, delete, before τἡν; Meineke following.
3	καί ἡμίσους, Groskurd inserts, from a suggestion by Gosselin; all subsequent editors and translators following.
4	Κάβειρους, Meineke, for καί yIj3i7pas; Forbiger, Tardieu, following; A, Vogel, 0, Muller, Tozer, approving.
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the fact that the extremities of its length, being washed away bj^the sea, taper off on both sides1 and thus diminish its width there; and this is apparent from the reports of those who have sailed around the eastern and western parts in both directions.1 2 3 For these navigators declare that the island called Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to” the island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing Country; and that, indeed, the temperature of the atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter places; and the regions about the outlet of the Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost Scythia beyond India, and the regions about I erne are farther north still. A similar report is also made concerning the country outside the Pillars, namely, the promontory of Iberia which they call the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and the*vvinds that blow in either direction come from the same direction,8 and the lengths of the longest days and nights are the same ; for the longest day and the longest night have fourteen and a half equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in a city about four hundred stadia distant from these regions
1	See note on Chlamys, § 6 (preceding).
2	That is, north and*south.
3	Strabo is referring to the periodic winds
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κοσίους σταδίους, φησιν ἰδεῖν αστέρα, ον τ εκ μα ί-ρεσθαι τον Κάνωβον αυτόν έκ του τε τοὺς1 μικρόν ἐκ τῆς ’Ιβηρίας προεΧθόντας ἐπὶ τὴν μεσημβρίαν όμοΧογειν αφοράν αυτόν, καί ἐκ τῆς ιστορίας τής ἐν Κνίδῳ· τὴν 7ἐφ Εὐδὁξου σκοττήν ου ποΧυ των οικήσεων ύψηΧοτέραν είναι, Χέγεσθαι δ’ ὅτι εντεύθεν εκείνος άφεώρα τον Κ άνωβον αστέρα, εἶναι δ’ ἐπὶ τοῦ Ῥοδιακοῦ κΧίματος την Κνίδον, ἐφ’ ου καὶ τὰ Γάδειρα καὶ ἡ ταύτῃ παραλία.
15.	Ἐντεῦθεν δὲ πρός μὲν τὰ νὁτια μἐρη πλέ-συσιν ἡ Αιβύη κείται* ταύτης δὲ τὰ Βυσμικώτατα μικρψ των Γαδείρων πρόκειται μᾶλλον, εἴτ’ ακραν ποιήσαντα στενήν αναχωρεί πρὸς ἔω καὶ νότον, C 120 καὶ πΧατύνεται κατ ὀλίγον, εως ἀν τοῖς ἔσπερ-ἴσις ΑΙθίοψι σύναψη, οὗτοι δ’ υπόκεινται των περὶ ΚαρχηΒόνα τόπων ύστατοι, συνάπτοντες τῇ διὰ τῆς Κινναμωμοφόρου γραμμή, εις δὲ τάναντία πΧέουσιν άπο του Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου μέχρι των Ἀρτάβρων καΧουμένων ό πΧους ἐστι πρὸς άρκτον, ἐν δεξιᾴ εχουσι τήν Αυσιτανίαν* εἴτ’ ὁ λβἀπὸς προς ἕω πᾶς άμβΧεϊαν γωνίαν ποιων μέχρι των τής Πυρήνη? άκρων των τεΧευτώντων εις τον ωκεανόν, τούτοις δὲ τὰ εσπέρια τής Έρεττανικής άντίκεινται προς άρκτον, ομοίως δὲ καὶ ταῖς Άρτάβροις άντίκεινται προς άρκτον αι Καττι-τερίΒες καΧούμεναι νήσοι πεΧάγιαι κατά το Ίϊρεττανικόν πως κΧίμα ίΒρυμέναι. ώστε δῆλον ἐφ’ όσον συνάγεται τὰ ἄκρα τῆς οικουμένης κατά
ι του τε τοός» Corais, for τούτου τε; Groskurd, Torbiger, following.
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he saw a star which lie judged to be Canopus itself, so judging from the fact that those who had proceeded but a shoft distance south of Iberia were in agreement that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, it is said, Eudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline thereabouts.
15.	Now as you sail to the regions of the south you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards the southeast and gradually broadens out to the point where it reaches the land of the Western Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you have ^Lusitania on your tight hand. Then all the rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite these headlands towards the north; and in like manner the islands called Cassiterides,1 situated in the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. Therefore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of
1 “ Tin Islands ” ; now Scilly.
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μῆκος ὑπο τον περικεχνμένον πέλαγους εἰς στενόν.
16.	Τοιοὑτου δὲ οντος τοῦ καθόΧου σχήματος, χρήσιμον φαίνεται Βύο Χαβειν ευθείας, αι τέμνου-σαι πρὸς όρθάς άΧΧήΧας, ή μεν Βία τον μήκους ήξει τον μεγίστου παντός, ἡ δὲ διὰ τοῦ πλάτους, καὶ ἡ μὲν τῶν τταραΧΧήΧων ἔσται μία, ή Be των μεσημβρινών επειτα ταύταις παραΧΧηΧους επινοοΰντας ἐφ’ έκάτερα Βιαιρειν κατά ταύτας την γην καί την θάΧατταν, § χρώμενοι τυγχάνομεν. καί γάρ το σχήμα μα,ΧΧον αν καταφανές γένοιτο, όποιον εΐρήκαμεν, κατά, το μέγεθος των γραμμών, άΧΧα και άΧΧα μέτρα εχονσών, των τε τον μή-κονς καί τον πλάτους, καί τα κΧίματα άποΒηΧω-θήσεται βεΧτιον, τα τε εωθινά καί τὰ έσπέρια, ως Β9 αντως τὰ νότια και τά βόρεια. ἐπεὶ δὲ Βιά γνωρίμων τόπων Χαμβάνεσθαι Βει τάς ευθείας ταύτας, αι μεν εΧήφθησαν ἤδη, Χέγω δὲ τὰς μέσας Βύο, τήν τε του μήκους και του πΧάτουφ} τάς Χεχθείσας πρότερον, αι δ’ αΧΧαι ραΒίως γνωρί-ζοιντ αν Βιά τούτων* τρόπον γὰρ τινα στοιχείοις χρώμενοι τούτοις τὰ παράΧΧηΧα μέρη συνεχ-όμεθα καί τάς ά,ΧΧας σχέσεις των οικήσεων τὰς τ’ ἐπὶ γης καί προς τὰ ουράνια.
17.	Πλεῖστον δ’ ἡ θάλαττα γεωγραφεΐ καί σχηματίζει την γην, κοΧπους άπεργαζομένη καί
φ2
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by the surrounding sea.
1	β. Su?h being the general shape of the inhabited world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of which will run through the entire greatest length and the other through the entire greatest breadth of the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of the parallels, and the second line one of the meridians ; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines parallel to these two lines on either side of them and by them to divide the land and the sea with which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly to be such as I have described it, being judged by the extent of the lines, which lines are of different measurements, both those of the length and those of the breadth; and thereby too the “ climata” will be better represented, both in the east and in the west, and likewise in the south and in the north. But since these straight lines must be drawn through known places, two of them have already been so drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, the o$e representing the length and the other the breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by the help of these two. For by using these lines as “elements/’1 so to speak, we can correlate the regions that are parallel, and the other positions, both geographical and astronomical, of inhabited places.
17. It is the sea more than anything else that defines the contours of the land and gives it its
1 Or, as we would say, “axes of co-ordinates.” (Strabo has in mind something similar to our system of co-ordinates in analytical geometry.)
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πέλαγη καί πορθμούς, ομοίως δὲ Ισθμούς καί χερ-ρονησονς καί άκρας· προσλαμβάνουσι $ὲ ταύτῃ καί οι ποταμοί καί τα ορη. διὰ γὰρ τῶν τοιούτων ήπειροί τε καὶ ἔθνη και πόλεων θέσεις ευφυείς ενενοήθησαν καί τάλλα ποικίλματα, όσων μεστός εστιν 6 χωροΎραφικος πίναξ, ἐν δὲ τούτοις καί το των νήσων πλήθος ἐστι κατεσπαρμένον εν τε τοΐς πελάγεσι καί κατά την παραλίαν πάσαν. ἄλλων δ’1 αλλας άρετάς τε καί κακίας καί τάς απ' C 121 αυτών χρείας επιΒεικνυμενών ή δυσχρηστίας, τας μεν φύσει, τάς δὲ εκ κατασκευής, τάς φύσει δεῖ λέγειν διαμεν ου σ ι yap, αι δ’ επίθετοι δέχονται μεταβολάς. καί τούτων δε τάς πλείω χρόνον συμ-μένειν δυναμένας έμφανιστέον, ἣ 2 μὴ πολύ μεν, άλλως δ’ επιφάνειαν μεν εχούσας τινα και δόξαν, ή προς τον ύστερον χρόνον παραμένουσα τρόπον τινὰ συμφυή τοῖς τόποις ποιεί καί μηκέτι ούσαν κατασκευήν*	ώστε δῆλον οτι δει καί τούτων
μεμνῆσθαι, περὶ πολλών yap ἔστι πόλεων τοΰτ είπειν, δπερ είπε Δημοσθένης ἐπὶ τῶν περί Ὄλυνθον, ας ούτως ήφανίσθαι φησίν, ώστε μηδ’ εἰ πώποτε ωκήθησαν yv&vai αν τινα επελθόντα* ἀλλ’ ὅμως καὶ εἰς τούτους τούς τόπους καί εἰς άλλους άφικνούνται ασμενοι, τά γ’ ἴ%νη ποθοϋντες ἰδεῖν τῶν οὓτω διωνομασμένων ερηων, καθάπερ καί τούς τάφους των ενδόξων ἀνδρῶν, οὕτω δὲ καὶ νο-
1	Corais inserts, after ἄλλων ; generally followed.
2	ἡ, Corais inserts; G-roskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, following.
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and likewise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas herein. It is through such natural features that we gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favourable positions of cities, and all the other diversified details with which our geographical map is filled. And among these details are the multitude of islands scattered both in the open seas and along the whole seaboard. And since different places exhibit different good and bad attributes, as also the advantages and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due to nature and others resulting from human design, the geographer should mention those that are due to nature; for they are permanent, whereas the adventitious attributes undergo changes. And also of the latter attributes he should indicate such as can persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist for long and jet somehow possess a certain distinction and fame, which, by enduring to later times, make a work of man, even wlien it no longer exists, a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence it is clear that these latter attributes must also be mentioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning many cities what Demosthenes said1 of Olynthus and tlie cities round about it,2 which have so completely disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know even whether they had ever been founded. But nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as others, because they are eager to see at least the traces of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned
1	Philippics 3. 117.
2	Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other cities.
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μίμων καλ πολιτειών μεμνήμεθα των μηκέτι οὐ-σῶν, ἐνταῦθα καλ τῆς ώφεΧείας προκαΧουμένης τον αυτόν τρόπον δνπερ καί ἐπὶ τῶν πράξεων ἣ γὰρ ζήΧου 'χάριν, ή αποτροπής των τοιούτων.
18.	Αέγομεν δ’ άναΧαβόντες άπο τής πρώτης υποτυπώσεως, ὅτι ἡ καθ’ ἡμᾶς οικουμένη γῆ περίρ-ρντος ουσα δἐχεται κόλπους εἰ? έαυτήν άπο τής έξω θαΧάττης κατά τον ωκεανόν πολλούς, μεγίστους δὲ τέτταρας· ὧν <5 μὲν βόρειος Κασττία καλεῖται θάλαττα, οἱ δ’ 'Ύρκανίαν προσαγορεύου-σ tv* ο δὲ Περσικές και Άράβιος ἀπὸ τής νοτιάς άναγέονται ΘαΧάττης, ὁ μὲν τῆ? Κασπίας κατ αντίκρυ μάΧιστα, 6 δὲ τἧς Ποντικής* τον δὲ τέταρτον, ὅσπερ πολὺ τούτους ύπερβέβΧηται κατά το μέγεθος, ή εντός και καθ' ημάς Χεγομένη θάλαττα απεργάζεται, τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴν ἀπὺ τῆς εσπέρας Χαμβάνουσα καλ του κατά τάς eΗράκλειους στή-λας πορθμού, μηκυνομένη δ’ εἰς τὺ πρός ἔα> μέρος εν άΧΧφ και άΧΧφ1 πλατ ει, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα σχιζόμενη καὶ τελευτῶσα εἰ? δύο κόΧπους πέΧαγίονς, τον μὲν ἐν αριστερά, δνπερ Eΰξεινον πόντον προσ-αγορεύομεν, τον δ’ έτερον τον συγκείμενον "έκ τε του Αιγυπτίου πεΧάγους καλ του Παμφυλίου καὶ τοῦ Ίσσικοΰ. άπαντες δ’ οι Χεγθέντες κόΧποι άπο της εξ ω ΘαΧάττης στενόν ἔχουσι τον εϊσπΧουν, μᾶλλον μὲν δ τε Ἀράβιος καὶ ὁ κατὰ %τήΧας, ἦττον δ’ οἱ Χοιποί. ἡ δὲ περι-κΧείουσα αυτούς γή τριχή νενέμηται, καθάπερ εϊρηται. ἡ μὲν οὐν Ευρώπη ποΧυσχημονε-στάτη πασών ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ Αιβύη τάναντία πέπονθεν, ή δὲ 'Ασία μέσην πως άμφοΐν ἔχει 1 /cal άλλφ, Casaubon conjectures; editors following.
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for the reasqp that utility urges me in their case just as it does in the case of deeds of action; that is, either to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that.
18.	I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited woxid and say that our inhabited world, being girt by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very large. Of these four gulfs the northern one is called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea; it takes its beginning in the west at the strait afc the Pillars of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, the ojje on the left hand, which we call the Euxine Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most irregular shape of all three; Libya lias the most regular shape ,* while Asia occupies a sort of middle 11
11 π 2
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122 τὴν διάθεσιν άπασαι δ’ ἐκ τῆς ἐντος παραλίας ἔχουσι τὴν αιτίαν τον τε πολνσχήμννος καὶ τοῦ μή, ἡ δ’ ἐκτὸς πλὴν τῶν λεχθέντων κόλπων απλή καί χλαμνδοειδής ἐστιν, ώς εἶπον, τὰς δ* άλλας ἐν μικρφ διαφοράς έατέον' οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐν τοῖς μεγάλο ις τὺ μικρόν, ἔτι δ’ ἐπεὶ κατά τὴν ζωγραφικήν ιστορίαν ον σχήματα μόνον ζητονμεν καί μεγέθη τόπων, ἀλλὰ καὶ σχέσεις ττ ρος άλληλα αυτών, ώσπερ εφαμεν, καὶ ενταύθα το ποικίλον ἡ ἐντός παραλία παρέχεται μάλλον ἣ ἡ εκτός, πολὺ δ’ ὲστὶ και τὺ γνώριμον καί το εΰκρατον καί το πόλεσι και εθνεσιν εννομονμένοις σννοικονμενον μάλλον ένταΰθα ἣ ἐκεῖ. πόθονμεν τε είδέναι ταῦτα, ἐν οἷς πλείους παραδίνονται πράξεις καί πολιτείαν καί τέχναι καί τὰλλα, ὅσα εἰς φρόνησιν συνεργεί, αἵ τε χρείαν συνάγονσιν ημάς προς εκείνα, ὦν ἐν έφικτω αι επιπλοκαϊ καί κοινωνίαν· ταυτα δ’ ἐστὶν ὅσα οίκειται, μάλλον δ’ οΙΐΖεΐται καλῶς, πρός άπαντα δε τα τοιαντα, ως εφην, ἡ παρ’ ἡμῖν θάλαττα πλεονέκτημα εχει μέγα· και δὴ και ένθεν αρκτέον τής περιηγήσεως.
19.	Εὶρηται δὲ ὅτι ἀρχὴ τοῦδε τοῦ κὁλττου ἐστὶν ὁ κατὰ τὰς ]£τήλας πορθμός· τὺ δὲ στενό-τατον τούτου περϊ έβδομη κοντά σταδίους λέγεται* παραπλεύσαντι δὲ τον στενωπόν εκατόν καί είκοσι σταδίων οντα διάστασιν λαμβάνουσιν αι 468
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position between the other two in. this respect. And the causj£ of their irregularity or their lack of it lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as I have said, like a chlamys; but I must leave out of view the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is nothing when we are dealing with great things. And further, since in the study of geography we inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions ■with reference to each other, herein, too, the coastline of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. And far greater in extent here than there is the known portion, and the temperate portion, and the portion inhabited by well-governed cities and nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts of the world where tradition places more deeds of action, political constitutions, arts, and everything else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our needs draw us to those places with which commercial and social intercourse is attainable; and these are the places that are under government, or rather under good government. Now, as I have said, our Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these respects; and so with it I must begin my description.
19.	I have already stated that the strait at the Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the narrowest part of the strait is said to be about seventy stadia; but after you sail through the narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at
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ήιόνες άθρόαν, ἡ δ’ ἐν αριστερά μᾶλλον εἷτ’ οψις μεγάλου φαίνεται πέλαγους. όρ^εται δ’ ἐκ μὲν τοῦ Βεξιον πλευροῦ τῇ Λιβυκὴ παραλία μἐχρι Καρχηδὸνος, ἐκ δὲ θατερον τῇ τε Ίβη-ρικῇ καὶ τῇ Κελτικῇ κατὰ Νάρβωνα καὶ Μασσαλίαν, καὶ μετὰ ταΰτα τῇ Αιγνστική, τελευταία δὲ τῇ Ιταλικῇ μέχρι τοῦ Σικελικού πορθμού. το δ’ εφον τοῦ πέλαγους πλευρον ἡ Σικελία ἐστὶ καὶ οΐ βκατβρωθεν αυτής πορθμοί* ὁ μὲν πρός τῇ ’Ιταλίᾳ ἐπταστάδιος, ὁ δὲ πρὸς τῇ Καρ^ηΒόνι χιλίων καὶ πεντακοσίων σταδίων, ἡ δ’ ἀπὸ1 τῶν. Ατηλών ἐπὶ τὺ ἔπταστάδιον γραμμή μέρος μέν ἐστι τῆς ἐπὶ Ῥόδον καὶ τον Τανρον, μέσον Βέ πως τέμνει το λεχθὲν πέλαγος· λέγεται δὲ σταΒίων μυρίων και Βισχιλίων τούτο μεν δὴ τὺ μήκος του πέλαγους, πλάτος δὲ τὺ μεγίστου οσον πεντ α-κισχιλίων σταΒίων το άπο τον Γαλατικού κόλπον μεταξύ Μασσαλίας και Νάρβωνο? ἐπὶ τἡν κατ’ αντίκρυ Αιβύην. καλούσι Βέ το προς τῇ Αιβνη παν μέρος τής θαλάττης τ αυτής Αιβυκον πέλαγος, το Βέ προς τῇ κατ’ αντίκρυ γῇ τὺ μὲν Ίβηρικόν, το Βέ Αιγυστικόν, το Βέ XapBeviov,1 2 τελευταίου Βέ μέχρι τής Σικελίας το Τυρρηνικὁν. νήσοι δ’ εἰσὶν ἐν μὲν τῇ παραλία τῇ κατὰ τὺ Τυρρηνικὸν πέλαγος μἐχρι της Αιγνστικής συχνά ϊ, C 123 μέγισται δὲ ΧαρΒω και Κορνος μετά γε την Σικελίαν αὕτη δὲ καί των άλλων ἐστὶ μεγίστη των καθ’ ημάς και ἀρίστη,	πολύ Βέ τούτων
1	τῆς, Kramer suspects, before των 2τήλων; Meineke deletes ; 0. Muller approving.
2	2αρδὅνιον, Corais, for 2saρΰώνιον; Meineke following ; C. Mtiller approving.
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once, though the one on the left diverges more; and then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It is bounSed on the right side by the coastline of Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits on either side of Sicily; tlie one between Italy and Sicily is seven stadia in width and the one between Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle; and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. This, then, is the length of the sea, while its greatest breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call the «Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to Sicily, the Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and Corsica, except Sicily; but Sicily is the largest and best of all the islands in our part of the world,
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λειπόμεναι πελάγιαι μὲν Πανδατερία1 τε καὶ Ποντία, πρόσγειοι δὲ Αἰθαλία τε καὶ Πλανασία καὶ Πιθηκοῦσσα καὶ Προχύτη και Καπβίαι και Λευκωσία καὶ ἅλλαι τοιαῦται. ἐπὶ θάτερα δὲ τῆς Αιγυστικής αἱ πρὸ τῆς λοιπῆς ἡιονος μἐχρι Στηλών οὐ πολλαί, ών εἰσιν αἵ τε Γυμνήσιαι2 καὶ Ἕβυσο?· οὐ Πολλαὶ δ’ οὐδ’ αἱ3 πρὸ τῆ? Λιβύης καὶ τῆς Σικελίας, ὧν εἰσι Κὁσσουρά τε καὶ Αίγίμονρος καὶ αἱ Αιπαραίων νήσοι, ας Αίολου τινες προσαγορεύονσι,
20.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν Σικελίαν και τοὺς εκατέρωθεν πορθμούς άλλα πελάηη συνάπτει* τό τε πρὸ τῶν %ύρτεων καί τῆς Κυρηναίας καὶ αυται αι Χύρτεις καὶ τὺ Αυσονιον μεν πάλαι, νυν δὲ καλούμενου Σικελικόν, σύρρουν ἐκείνῳ καὶ συνεχές* το μεν , οὐν πρὸ τῶν Σύρτεοον καί τής Κνρηναιας καλείται Αφυκόν, τελευτά δ’ εἰς τὺ Αιγύπτιον πέλαγος. τῶν δὲ Χύρτεων ἡ μὲν ἐλάττων ἐστιν ὅσον χιλίων καί εξακοσίων σταδίων τὴν περίμετρον* προ-κεινται δ’ ἐφ’ εκάτερα του στόματός νήσοι Ήίήνίγξ τε και Κερκινα* τής δὲ μεγάλης Έ,ύρτεώς φησιν Ερατοσθένης τον κύκλον είναι πεντακισχιλία)ν, τὺ δὲ βάθος χιλίων οκτακόσιων ἀφ’ Εσπερίδων εἰς Αύτόμαλα και το της Κυρηναίας μεθόριον προς την άλλην την ταύτῃ Αιβύην άλλοι δὲ τὸν περιπλουν τετρακισχιλίων σταΒίων ειπον, το δὲ βάθος χιλίων πεντακοσίων, όσον καί το πλάτος τον στόματος. τὺ δὲ Σικελικόν πέλαγος προ της Χικελίας ἐστὶ καὶ τῆς ’Ιταλίας ἐπὶ τὺ πρὸς ἔο>
1	Πανδατερία, Meineke, for Πανδαρία,
2	α*ί τε Γυμνἡσιαι, Du Theil, Kramer, for ῆ τε Γυμνάσια.
8 oii$* at, Corals, for ουὅἐ; Meineke following.
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Fontia, which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, Aetlialia^ Planasia, Pithecnssa, Prochyta, Capreae, Leucosia, and others like them. But on the other side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of Aeolus.
20.	Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of it other seas join with the former sea. The first is the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continuation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circumference ; and the islands Meninx and Cercina lie at either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the rest of Libya in that region; but others have estimated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and its breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in front of Sicily and Italy toward tbe regions of the
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μέρος καὶ ἔτι τ ου μεταξὺ ττ ορού τὴς τε Ῥηγίνης μέχρι Αοκρων, καὶ τῆς Μεσσηνίας μἐχρι Συρακουσών καὶ Παχὑνου. ανξεται δ’ ὲπι μὲν τὺ π^ὺς ἔα> μέρος μἐχρι των άκρων τῆς Κρήτην, καὶ την Πελοπόννησον δὲ περικΧύζει τὴν πλείστην, καὶ πΧηροι τον Κορινθιακόν καΧούμενον κόλπον πρὸ? άρκτους δὲ ἐπί τε άκραν Ίαπνγίαν καὶ τὺ στόμα τον Ίον ίου κοΧπου, καί τής ’Ηπείρου τὰ νοτία μέρη μέχρι του Άμβρακικοϋ κοΧττον καί της συνεχούς τταραΧίας τής ποιούσης τον Κορινθιακόν κοΧττον ττ ρος την Πελοπόννησον, ὁ δ’ ’] οντος κολπος μέρος ἐστὶ τοῦ νυν Ἀδρίου λεγομένου* τούτου δὲ τὴν μὲν ἐν δβξιᾳ πλευράν ἡ Ίλλυρις ποιεί, την δ’ εὐώνυμον ἡ ’Ιταλία μέχρι του μυχόν του κατά ΆκυΧηίαν. εστι δε ττ ρος άρκτον άμα καί προς την έσττέραν άνέχων στένος καί μάκρος, μήκος μεν ο σ ον εξακισχιΧίων σταδίων, ττΧάτος δὲ τὺ μέγιστον διακοσίων ἐπὶ τοῖς χιΧίοις. νῆσοι δέ εἰσιν ενταύθα συχναϊ μεν αι προ τής ΊΧλνρίδος, C 124 αἴ τε Άψνρτίδες καὶ Κυρἱκτικὴ καὶ Αιβνρνίδες· ἔτι δ’ Τσσα καὶ Τραγοὑριον καὶ ?; Μἐλαινα Κόρκυρα καὶ Φάρος* πρὸ τῆς Ιταλίας δὲ αι^ Διο-μήδειοι. του ΧικεΧικού δὲ τὺ ἐπὶ Κρήτην ἀπὸ Παχὑνου τετρακισχιΧίων και ττεντακοσίων σταδίων φασι* τοσοῦτον δὲ καὶ τὺ ἐπὶ Ταίναρον τής Αακωνικής* τὺ δὲ ἀπὸ άκρας Ίαπνηίας ἐπὶ τον μυχόν του Κορινθιακού κοΧττον των μεν δρισ-χιΧίων ἐστὶν εΧαττον, το δ’ ἀπὸ Ίαττυγίας εἰς τὴν Αιβνην πλέον τῶν τετρακισχιΧίων ἐστί. νήσοι δ’ εἰσὶν ενταύθα ή τε Κόρκυρα καὶ %ύβοτα προ τῆς Ἠπειρώτιδος, καὶ εφεξής προ τού Κσριν-
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east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies betweeijjthem—in front of the territory of Rhegium as far as Locii, and of the territory of Messina as far as Syracuse and Paehynum. Toward the regions of the east it stretches on to the headlands of Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Iapygian Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the Ionian Gulf is part of what is now called the Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a narrow and long course ; and its length is about six thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this sea : off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyrie-tiea, and the Liburmdes, and also Issa, Tragurium, Blacic Corcjrra, and Phams; and off the Italian coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian Sea from Paehynum to Crete, they say, measures four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as inuch the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia ; and the stretch from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while that from Iapygia to Libya is more than four thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyr^ and Sybota off* the coast of Epirus; and next to
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θιακου κόλπου Κεφαλληνία καὶ *1 θάκη και Ζάκυνθος καὶ Ἐχινάδες.	^
21.	Τῷ δὲ ΣικεΧικφ συνάπτει τὺ Κρητικὸν πέλαγος καὶ τὺ Σαρωνικόν καί τό Μυρτώον, δ μεταξὺ τῆς Κρήτης ἐστὶ καὶ τῆς Ἀργεία? καὶ τῆς Ἀττικῆς, πλάτος ἔχον τὺ μεγίστου τὺ ἀπὸ τῆ? Ἀττικῆς ὅσον χιΧίων καὶ διακοσίων σταδίων, μῆκος δ’ ἔλαττον ἣ διπλάσιου, ἐν τούτῳ δὲ νῆσοι Κύθηρά τε καὶ Καλαυρία καὶ αι περὶ Αίγιναν καὶ Σαλαμίνα καὶ των Κυκλάδων τινές. τὺ δὲ συνεχές τὺ Αἰγαῖον ἐστιν ἤδη σὺν τῷ Μἐλανι κόΧπφ καί τῷ ἝΧλησπόντῳ, καὶ τὺ Ικάριον καί Καρπάθιον μἐχρι τῆς Ῥὁδου καὶ Κρήτης καί Καρπάθου1 καὶ τῶν πρώτων μερών τῆς Ασίας· ἐν ᾤ αἵ τε Κυκλάδες 2 νῆσοι εἰσὶ καὶ αἱ Σποράδες καί αι προκείμεναι της Καρία? καὶ ’Ιωνίας καὶ ΑίοΧίδος μἐχρι τῆς Τρωάδος, λέγω δὲ Κῶ καὶ Σάμον καί Χίον καὶ Αεσβον καί Τένεδον ώς δ’ αὕτως αι προκείμεναι της Ἕλλάδος μέχρι της Μακεδονίας καί της όμορον Θράκης Εὕβοια τε καὶ Σκΰρος και ΐΐεπάρηθος καί Λῆμνος και Θάσος καὶ ’Ίμβρος καὶ Σαμοθράκη καί ά&Ααι ττΧείους3 περί ών εν τοῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα δηλώσομεν. ἔστι δὲ το μήκος της θαΧάττης τ αυτής περί τετρά-κισχιΧίους ή μικρφ πλείους, τὺ δὲ πλάτος περὶ δισχιΧίους. περιεχεται δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν Χεχθεντων μερών της ’Ασίας καί της από Σουνίου μέχρι Θερμαίου κοΧπον προς άρκτον εχούσης τον πΧοΰν
1	Καρπάθου, Tzschucke, for Κύπρον; Groskurd, Forbiger, following.
2	The MSS. have: μορών. Τῆς 5’ *Ασίας at τε Κυκλάδες. Pletho deletes the δ’ before *Ατίας, and inserts ἐν φ before αί τε Κυκλάδες.
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia^ Ithaca^ Zacynthus, and the Eehinades.
21.	Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is between Crete, Argeia1 and Attica; its greatest breadth, measured from Attica, is about one thousand two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, and some of the Cyclades. Next bejiond the Myrtoan Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the I Carian and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. In the Aegean are the Cyclades,1 2 the Sporades, and the islands that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad —I mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos; so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— namely, Euboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, concerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia or slightly more, and its breadth is about two thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north,
1	Argolis.
2	Strabo has just said that “some of the Cyclades” belong to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places “many of the Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10.5.14); and Samos, Cos, and others in the Icarian Sea (10. 5.13). He now, apparently, makes the Aegean comprehend all these islands and many others besides. Bat the text is corrupt.
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παραλίας και των Μακεδονικών κόλπων μέχρι τῆς Θρᾳκίας χερρονήσου.	*>
22.	Κατὰ δὲ ταυτήν ἐστὶ τὺ ἐπταστάδιον τὺ κατὰ δήστὸν καὶ Ἀιβυδον, δὁ οὐ τὺ Αἰγαῖον καὶ ὁ Ἑλλ?;σποντος εκδίδωσι πρὸς άρκτον εἰ? ἄλλο πὲλαγον, δ καλοῦσι Προποντίδα. κἀκεῖνο εἰς ἄλλο, τον Εὕξεινον προσαηορευόμενον πόντον. ἔπη δὲ διθάλαττος τρόττον τινα οντος· κατὰ μέσον <γάρ πως άκραι δύο προπίπτουσιν, ἡ μὲν ἐκ τῆς Ευρώπης καὶ τῶν βορείων μερών, ἡ δ’ ἐκ τῆ? ’Ασίας εναντία ταύτῃ, συνάγονσαι τον μεταξύ πόρον καί ποιούσαν δύο πελάηη μεγάλα* το μεν ονν της Εὐρώπη? ἀκρωτήριον καλείται Κριοῦ μέτωπον, το C 125 δὲ τῆς ’Ασίας Κάραμβις, διέχοντα ἀλλήλων περὶ δισχιλίους1 σταδίους καί πεντακοσίους. το μεν ονν προς εσπέραν πέλαγος μήκος ἐστιν ἀπὺ Βυζαντίου μέχρι των εκβολών τού Βορυσθἐνους σταδίων τρισχιλίων οκτακόσιων, πλάτος δὲ δισ-χιλίων οκτακόσιων2 ἐν τούτῳ δ’ ἡ Λευκὴ νήσος ὲστι* τὺ δ’ Ιῷὸν ἐστι παράμηκες, εις στενόν τελευτών μυχόν τον κατά Αιοσκουριάδα, ἐπὶ πεν-τακισχιλίους ή μικρφ πλείους σταδίους, τὺ δὲ πλάτος περί τρισχιλίους· ἡ δὲ περίμετρος τού σύμπαντος πελά^ους ἐστὶ δισμυρίων που καί πεντακισχιλίων σταδίων. είκάζουσι δέ τινες τὺ σχήμα της περιμέτρου ταύτης εντεταμένω %κυθικω
1	0. Muller shews that ὅισχιλίους must not be changed to χιλίους, with most editors.
2	οκτακόσιων, C. Muller proposes to insert, after ΰισχιλίων 478
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and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian Cherson^ge.
22.	Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven stadia in length, between Sestus and Abydus, through which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty northwards into another sea which they call the Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another sea termed the C( Euxine ” 1 Pontus. This latter is a double sea, so to speak: for two promontories jut out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, from Asia, thus contracting the passage between them and forming two large seas. The promontory of Europe is called Criumetopon,2 and that of Asia, Carambis3; and they are about two thousand five hundred stadia distant from each other. Now the western sea has a length of three thousand eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to the months of the Borystherxes, and a breadth of two thousand eight hundred stadia; in this sea the island of Leuce is situated. The eastern sea is oblong and ends in a narrow head at Dioscurias; it lias a length of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a breadth of about three thousand stadia. The circumference of the whole sea is approximately twenty-five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of this circumference to that of a bent Scythian bow/
1	On the term “Euxine” see 7. 3. 6.
2	Cape Karadje, in Crimea.
3	Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia.
4	The Scythian bow consisted of a central bar of elastic wood to whose ends were fitted the curved horns of an ibex or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and joined by a bow-string of ox-hide or sheep’s-hide At the junction of the bar with each horn tlie curvature of the born was concave but, at the tip, the horn had a convex curvature.
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τόξφ} τὴν μὲν νευραν εξομοιονντες τοῖς Βεξιοΐς καλούμενος μέρεσι τοῦ Πόντου (ταῦτα & ἐστὶν ὁ παράπλους ὁ ἀπὺ τοῦ στόματος μέχρι Τοῦ μυχού τον κατα ΑιοσκουριάΒα· πλὴν γὰρ τῆς Καράμβιος ἦ γε ἄλλη πάσα ήιων μίκράς ἔχει είσοχάς 1 τε καὶ ἐξο%άς, ώστ’ ευθεία έοικέναι), την Βε λοιπὴν τῷ κέρασι του τόξου διττήν ἔχοντι τὴν επιστροφήν, την μεν άνω περιφερεστέραν, την δὲ κάτω εύθυτέ-ραν* οὕτω δὲ κάκείνην άπεργάζεσθαι Βύο κόλπους, ὧν ὁ εσπέριος πολὺ θατερον περιφερέστερός ἐστιν.
23.	'Ύπέρκειται δὲ τοῦ εωθινόν κόλπον πρός άρκτον ή Μαιῶτις λίμνη, τὴν περίμετρον εχουσα εννακισχιλίων σταΒίων ή καί μικρψ πλέονων* εκΒίΒωσι δ’ αὕτη μὲν εἰς Πὸντον κατὰ τὸν Κιμ-μερικον καλούμενον Βόσπορον, οντος δὲ κατὰ τον Θράκιον εἰς τήν ΤΙροποντίΒα* τὺ γὰρ Βυξαντιακὸν στόμα ου τω καλούσι Θράκιον Βόσπορον, δ τετρά-στάδιον ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ Προποντὶς μιλιών καλ πεντακόσια) ν λέγεται τὺ μῆκος σταδίων τὺ ἀπὸ τῆς Τρωάδος ἐπὶ τὺ Βυζάντιον* πάρισον δέ πώς ἐστι καὶ τὺ πλάτος. ενταύθα δ’ ἡ τῶν Κνζι/ΰηνών ΐΒρυται νήσος καί τα περί αυτήν νησία.
24.	Τοιαὑτη μὲν ἡ πρὸς άρκτον τον Αιγαίου πέλαγους άνάχυσις καί τοσαύτη, πάλιν δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥοδίας ἡ τὺ Αιγύπτιον πέλαγος ποιούσα κα\ το Παμφύλιον καὶ τὺ Ισσικὸν ἐπὶ μὲν τήν εω και τής Κιλικίας κατὰ ’Ισσὸν εκτείνεται μέχρι καί πεντακισρ^ιλίων σταΒίων παρά τε Ανκίαν καί Τίαμφνλιαν καί τήν Κιλίκων παραλίαν πάσαν. εντεύθεν δὲ Χνρία τε καί Φοινίκη καί Αίγυπτος
1 εισοχάς, Meineke, for 4<τοχά$.
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likening the bow-string to the regions on what is called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the ship-c£hrse along the coast from the outlet to the head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but small recesses and projections, so that it is like a straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter; and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, of which the western is much moi’e rounded than the other.
23,	North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Maeofcis, which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian Bosporus; for they give the name of Thracian Bosporus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is foui-stadia.1 The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium; and its breadth is approximately the same. In it lie the island of Cyzicus and the little islands in its neighbourhood.
24.	Such, then, is the nature and such the size of the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the north. Again : the arm that begins at Rhodes and forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in Cilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea
1 That is, in breadth ; but compare 7. 6. 1.
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έγκνκΧοΐ πρός νότον την θάΧατταν καί ττρός δύσιν εως Αλεξάνδρειάς, ἐν δὲ τῷ ’Ισσιτῷ κοΧ^φ καὶ τῷ Παμφυλίῳ κεισθαι συμβαίνει τὴν Κύπρον, σννάπτονσαν τῷ ΑΙγυτττίφ ττεΧάγει. ἔστι δ’ ἀπὸ Ῥὁδου δίαρμα εἰς ’Αλεξάνδρειάν βορέα τετρακισ-^ιΧίων που σταδίων, ό δὲ ττερίττΧονς διπλάσιος. ο δ’ Ερατοσθένης ταντην μὲν τῶν ναυτικών είναι φησι την νττόΧηψιν περί τον διάρματος του πέλαγους, τῶν μὲν οὓτω Χεγόντων, τῶν δὲ* καὶ O 126 ττεντακισχιΧίονς οὐκ όκνούντων εἰπεῖν, αντος δὲ διὰ τῶν σκιοθηρικών γνωμόνων άνενρεΐν τρισχι-Χίους έτττακοσίονς πεντήκοντα. τούτον δὴ τοῦ ττεΧάγονς το πρὸς τῇ Κιλικία καὶ Παμφυλία καὶ τοῦ Ποντικού τὰ καλούμενα δεξιὰ μἐρη καὶ ἡ Προποντὶς καὶ ἡ εφεξής παραλία μέχρι Παμ-φυΧίας ποιεῖ τινα χερρόνησον μεγάΧην και μέγαν ταύτης Ισθμόν τον από τής πρὺςΤαρσφ θαΧάττης ἐπὶ πόΧιν Αμισόν και τὺ των ’Αμαζόνων πεδίον τὴν θεμίσκνραν. ἡ γὰρ ἐντός τῆς γραμμής ταντης χώρα μέχρι Καρία? και ’Ιωνίας καὶ τῶν ἐντὸς 'ΑΧνος νεμομένων εθνών περίκλυστος άπασά εστιν υπό του Αιγαίο ν καί τών εκατέρωθεν Χ$χ-θέντων της ΘαΧάττης μερών* καὶ δὴ καὶ καλούμε ν ’Ασίαν ταντην Ιδίως καί όμωνύμως τῇ ὕλη.
25.	Συλλήβδην δ’ εἰπεῖν, τῆς καθ’ ἡμᾶς ΘαΧάττης νοτιώτατον μέν έστι σημεϊον ό της μεγάΧης %ύρτεως μυχός, καὶ μετὰ τοῦτον ἡ κατ’ Αίγυπτον 9Αλεξάνδρεια καί τον Νείλου προχοαί, βορειότατου δε τό τον Βορυσθἐνους στόμα· εἰ ὸὲ καὶ τὴν Μαιῶτιν ττροστιθείη τῷ πελάγει τις (καί γάρ εστιν ως Αν μέρος), τό τον Τανάϊδος· δνσ-
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on the south and west as far as Alexandria. And Cypru^must. lie both in the Issxcan and the Pain-phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea. The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, ■while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. -Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption made by navigators in regard to the length of the sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadiag others not hesitating to say it is even five thousati|P stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shade®, catching sun-dial, has discovered it to
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. .Jtlfw -h->a
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and the side called the right-hand sijfftif the Pontic Sea, and the Propontis,	sea-board next
beyond as far as Ρamphvj^pibrin a great peninsula and a great isthmusb^nging thereto that stretches from the sea at -T^Sus to the city of Amisus, and to Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the country within this line, as far as Caria and Ionia and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys Riy^r, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the above-mentioned parts thereof on botli sides of the peninsula. , And indeed we call this peninsula by the special name of Asia, the same name that is* 'given to the whole continent.
25; In short/the head of the Greater Syrtis is the most southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths of the Nile ; the most northerly point is the* mouth of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) the mouth of the Tanais is the most northerly point;
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μικώτατον δὲ ὁ κατὰ τὰς ΧτηΧας πορθμός, ὲωθι-νώτατον δ’ ὁ ΧεχθεΙς μυχὸς κατὰ Αιοσκο&ριάΒα* Ἐρατοσθἐνης δ’ οὐκ εὖ τὸν Ισσικὸν κόλπον φησίν. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῦ αυτόν μεσημβρινοί) ϊΒρυται, ἐφ’ ούττερ ἣ τε ’Αμίσος καὶ ©βμίσκυρα* εἰ δὲ βούλει, πρόσΧαβε καὶ τὴν ΧιΒψην μέχρι Φαρνακείας. ἀπὸ δὲ τούτων των μερών πρὸ? ἔα) πλοῦς ἐστι ττΧειονων ἣ τρισχιΧίων που σταδίων εἰς Αιοσκον-ριίΒα, ὦς ἔσται μᾶλλον ἐκ τῆς ἐν μἐρει περιοδείας φὰνῳὸν. ἡ μὲν δὴ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θάλαττα τοιαύτη τις.
26.	Υπογραπτέον δὲ καὶ τὰς ιτεριεχούσας αυτήν γάς, άρχηνΧαβουσιν ἀπὸ των αυτών μερών, ἀφ’ ωνττερ και τήν θάΧατταν νττεγράψαμεν, εΙσττΧέουσι τοίνυν τον κατὰ ΧτηΧας ττορθμον εν Βεζια μεν ἐστιν ἡ Λιβύη μέχρι τῆς τοῦ Νείλου ρύσεως, εν αριστερά δὲ άντίττορθ μος ἡ Ευρώπη μέχρι τον ΤανάϊΒος· τεΧευτώσι δ’ άμφοτεραι περὶ τὴν Ἀσίαν. ἀρκτέον δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς Ευρώπης, ὅτι ττοΧνσχήμων τε και ττ ρος αρετήν ἀνδρῶν εύφνε-στάτη και ιτοΧιτειών, καί ταις άΧΧαις πλεῖστον μεταΒεΒωκυΐα τῶν οικείων αγαθών ἐπειδὴ σὑμ-ττασα οικήσιμος εστι πλὴν οΧίγης της διὰ ψύχος αοικητον. αὕτη δ’ ομορει τοις ' Α μαξοίκ ο ις τοῖς περὶ τὸν Τάναῖν καὶ την Μαιώτιν και τον Βορυ-σθένη. τῆς δ’ οικήσιμου το μεν Βυσχείμερον και το ορεινον μοχθηρώς οίκειται τη φύσει, εττιμεΧη-τας δὲ λαβόντα αγαθούς και τα φαύΧως οίκούμενα
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the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars; and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned head 0? the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus and Themiscyra—ον, if you like, you may add in the territory of Sidene on to Phamacia. From these regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will become clearer when I describe that region in detail.1 Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean Sea.
26.	I must also give a general description of the countries that surround this sea, beginning at the same points at which I began to describe the sea itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, Libya lies on youi* right hand as far as the stream of the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, because it is both varied in form and admirably adapted by nature for the development of excellence in men and governments, and also because it lias contributed most of its own store of good things to the other continents; for the whole of it is inhabitable with the exception of a small region that is uninhabited on account of the cold. This uninhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon-Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become
1	Compare 12. 3. 17.
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C 127 καὶ Χηστρικως ήμερούται* καθάπερ οιf/Ελληνες,; ορη καί πέτρας κατέχοντας, φκουν καΧώς δψὰ πρόνοιαν την περί τα πολίτικα καὶ τὰς τεχνας καί την ἄλλην σύνεσιν την περί βίον.. Ῥωμαῖοι τε πολλὰ ἔθνη παραΧαβόντες κατά1 την φύσιν ανήμερα διὰ τ ον ς τόπους η τραχείς όντας ἣ αλίμενους ή ψυχρούς ή ἀπ’ αΧΧης αίτιας ΒυσοΜκή- Η τους πολλοῖς τους τε άνεπιπΧεκτους ἀλλήλοις επέπΧεζαν καί τούς άγριωτέρους ποΧίτικώς ζην ἐδίδαξαν.	ο σ ον δ’ ἐστὶν αυτής εν όμαΧψ καί
ευκράτψ την φύσιν εχει σύνεργαν προς ταῦτα, ἐπειδὴ τὺ μὲν ἐν τῇ εύδαίμονι χώρα παν ἐστιν ειρηνικόν, το δ’ ἐν τῇ Χυπρα μάχιμον και ανδρικόν, και δέχεται τινας παρ* άΧΧήΧων ευεργεσίας τὰ <γἐνη ταῦτα* τὰ μὲν γὰρ επικουρεί τοῖς ὅπλοις, τὰ δὲ καρποϊς και τέχναις καί ήθοποιίαις. φανεραϊ δὲ καὶ αἰ ἐξ άΧΧήΧων βΧάβαι, μὴ επικού ρούντων* εχει 8έ τι πΧεονέκτημα ή βία των τα οπΧα εχόν-των, πλ?)ν εἰ τῷ πλἦθει κρατοιτο. υπάρχει δή τι και πρὸ? τοῦτο ευφυές τῇ ήπείρψ ταύτη· οΧη yap ΒιαπεποίκιΧται πεδιοις τε και ορεσιν, ώστε παν-ταχοΰ καί το γεωργικόν καΥ1 ποΧιτικον καί τὺ μάχιμον παρακεισθαι* πΧέον δ’ είναι θάτερον, τὺ τῆς ειρήνης οίκειον, ὦσθ’ 6'λωζἱ επικρατεί τοῦτο,
1	κατά, Tyrwhitt, for /cal ἄ ; Madvig also independently.
2	τό, Madvig deletes, before πολιτικόν,
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civilised as soon as they get good administrators. Take the case of the Greeks : though occupying mounfSins and rocks, they used to live happily, because they took forethought for good government, for the arts, and in general for the science of living. The Romans, too, took over many nations that were naturally savage owing to the regions they inhabited, because those regions were either rocky or without hcarbours or cold or for some other reason ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only brought into communication with each other peoples who had been isolated, but also taught tlie more savage how to live under forms of government. But all of Europe that is level and has a temperate climate has nature to cooperate with her toward these results; for while in a country that is blessed by nature everything tends to peace, in a disagreeable country everything tends to make men warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of country receive benefits from each other, for the latter helps with amis, the former with products of the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But the harm that they receive from each other, if they ar$ not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the might of those who are accustomed to carry arms will have some advantage unless it be controlled by the majority. However, this continent has a natural advantage to meet this condition also; for the whole of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that throughout its entire extent the agricultural and civilised element dwells side by side with the warlike element; but of the two elements the one that is peace-loving is more numerous and therefore keeps control over the whole body; and the leading
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προσΧαμβανόντων καί τῶν ηγεμόνων, Ελλήνων μὲν πρότερον, Μακεδὸνων δὲ καί Ῥωμαίω^ὕστε-ρον. διὰ τούτο δὲ καί προς ειρήνην1 καλ πρὸς πόλεμον αύταρκεστάτη ἐστί* καὶ γὰρ τὺ μάχιμον πΧήθος αφθονον ἔχει καὶ τὺ εργαζόμενόν την γῆν και το τὰς πόλεις συνἐχον. διαφέρει δὲ καὶ ταύτῃ, διότι τοὺς καρπούς εκφέρει τους άρίστονς καὶ τους αναγκαίους τῷ /3ίῳ και μέταΧΧα δσα χρήσιμα, θνώματα δὲ καὶ λίθους πολυτελεῖς ἔξωθεν μέτει-σιν3 ὧν τοῖς σπανιζομένοις οὐδὲν χείρων 6 βίος ἐστιν ἣ τοῖς εύπορουμένοις. ως δ’ αΰτως βοσκημάτων μεν πολλών αφθονίαν παρέχει, θηρίων δὲ σπάνιν, τοιαύτη μεν ἡ ήπειρος αΰτη καθόΧου τήν φνσιν ἐστι.
27.	Κατὰ μέρος δ’ ἐστὶ πρώτη πασών άπο τής εσπέρας ἡ Ίβηρία, βυρση βοεία παραπΧησία, των ως αν τραχηΧιμαίων μερών ύπερπιπτόντων εις τήν συνεχή ΚεΧτικήν* ταυτα δ’ ἐστὶ τα προς εω, και τούτοις έναποτέμνεται το πΧευρον ὲφον2 ορος ἡ καΧουμένη Πυρήνη, ἡ δ’ ἄλλ?7 ττᾶσά3 ἐστι περίρρντος τῇ θαΧάττη, τὺ μὲν νότιον τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς μέχρι %τηΧών τα δὲ Χοιπα τῇ Ἀτλαντιτῆ μέχρι των βορείων άκρων τής Πυρήνης. μήκος δὲ της χώρας ταύτης ἐστὶ περὶ έξακισχιΧίους σταδίους το μέγιστον, πλάτος δὲ πεντακισχιΧίους,
28.	Μετὰ δὲ τ αυτήν ἐστὶν ἡ Κελτικὴ πρὸς ἔα> μέχρι ποταμού 'Ρήνον, τὺ μὲν βόρειον πΧεν-
1	The words καί πρὅς ειρἡνην are unintentionally omitted by Kramer; also by Meineke, Muller-Dttbner, Tozer, Tardieu.
2	!$ov, Groskurd inserts; Kramer, Forbiger, Miiller-tiiibner, following.
3	ἡ 5’ αλλίϊ πασα, Pletlio, Siebenkees, Corais, following ςρ?*, for αὅτη.
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nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and helped. And for this reason Europe is most independent of other countries as regards both peace and war; for the warlike population which she possesses is abundant and also that which tills her soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in this respect, that she produces the fruits that are best and that are necessary for life, and all the useful inetals, while she imports from abroad spices and precious stones—tilings that make the life of persons who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as that of persons who have them in abundance. So, also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a general way, is the nature of this continent.
27.	If, however, we look at the separate parts of it, the first of all its countries, beginning from tlie west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the neighbouring Celtica; and these are the parts that lie towards the east, and witjiin these parts the eastern side of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the so-called Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by the Atlantic. The greatest length of this country is about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand.
28.	Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, which extends to the River Rhine. On its northern
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ρόν τῷ Έρεττανικφ κΧυζομενη πορθμφ παντἰ· άντιπαρήκει γὰρ αὐτῇ παράλληλος ἡ νήσος αὕτη πασα πάσῃ, μήκος οσον πεντακισχίΧιους ἐπέ-χουσα* τὺ δ’ εωθινόν τῷ Ῥήνῳ ποταμφ περι-γραφόμενη, παράΧΧηΧον εχοντι το ρεύμα τῇ Πυρήνη* τὺ δὲ νότιον το μεν ταΐς Ἀλπεσι τὺ ἀπὸ τοῦ Ῥήνον, τὺ δ’ αὐτῇ τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θαΧάττη, καθ’ δ χωρίον ὁ καλούμενος Γαλατικός κολπος αναχειται, και ἐν αὐτῷ Μασσαλία τε καὶ Νάρβων ΐΒρννται πόΧεις επιφανεσταται. αντίκειται δὲ τῷ κοΧπω τοντω κατ αποστροφήν ετερος κολπος όμωνύμως αὐτῷ καλούμενος Γαλατικός, βΧεπων προς τὰς άρκτους καί την Έρεττανικήν ἐνταῦθα δέ καὶ στενότατο ν Χαμβάνει το πΧάτος ἡ ΚεΧτική· συνάγεται γὰρ εἰς Ισθμόν εΧαττόνων μὲν ἣ τρισχίλιοι ν σ τ ah ίων, πΧειόνων δ’ ἣ ΒισχιΧίων. μεταξύ δὲ ἐστι ράχις ορεινή προς όρθας τῇ Πυρήνη, τὺ καΧονμενον Κεμμενον ορος* τελευτά δὲ τοῦτο εἰς μεσαίτατα τα Κελτών πεδία, των δὲ 'ΆΧπεων, α ἐστιν οῴη σφόδρα νψηΧα ποιοΰντα1 περιφερή γραμμήν, το μεν κυρτόν εστραπται προς τα Χεχθεντα των Κελτών πεδία καὶ τὰρΚέμ-μενον ορος, τό δὲ κοῖλον πρός τὴν Αιγυστικήν καί την ’Ιταλίαν, ἔθνη δὲ κατεχει πολλὰ τὺ ορος τοῦτο Κέλτικα πλὴν τῶν Αιγύων οδτοι δ’ ὲτερο-εθνεις μεν είσι, παραπΧήσιοι δὲ τοῖς βίοις* νέ-μονται δὲ μέρος τῶν ’1 ΑΧπεων τό συναπτόν τοῖς Άττεννίγοις ορεσι, μέρος Βέ τι και των Άπεννίνων όρων κατόχου σι. ταῦτα δ’ ἐστὶν ορεινή ράχις Βία
1 ποιοΰντα, Corais, for ποιούντων; Forbiger, Meineke, Muller-Diibner, following.
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for the whole island of Britain lies over against and parallel ίο the whole of Celtica and stretches lengthwise about five thousand stadia); on its eastern side it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it is bounded, on the stretch that begins at tlie Rhine, by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region where the so-called Galatic Gulf1 widens out—the region in which Massilia and Naiibo are situated, very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in the opposite direction, lies another gulf2 that is also called Galatic Gulf; and it looks toward the north and Britain; and it is between these two gulfs that Celtica has its least breadth ; for it is contracted into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but more than two thousand, stadia. Between these two gulfs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus Mountain,3 runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high mountains that form the arc of a circle), tlieir convex side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians belong to a different race, still they are similar to the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they occupy a part of the Apennines also. The Apennines form a mountain range running through the
1	Gulf of Lyon.	2 Gulf of Gascogne.
J Ceven nes.
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του μήκους ὅλου τής ’Ιταλίας διαπεφυκνΐα ἀπὸ τῶν άρκτων ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν, τεΧευτώσ^ι δ* ἐπὶ τον ΧικεΧικόν πορθμού.
29.	Τῆς δ’ ’Ιταλίας ἐστὶ τὰ μὲν ττ ρώτα μέρη τὰ ύποπίπτοντα ταῖς Ἀλπεσι πεδία μἐχρι τοῦ μυχόν τον ’Αδρίου καὶ τῶν πλησίον τόπων, τα δ’ ὲξῆς ἄκρα στενή καί μάκρα χερρονησιά-ζουσα, δι ἦς, ὡς ειπον, ἐπὶ μήκος τέταται το ' Απέννινον ορος όσον επτακισχιΧίων σταΒίων,1 πλάτος δ’ άνώμαΧον. ποιεί δὲ τὴν ’Ιταλίαν ^ερ-ρόνησον το τε Τνρρηνικόν πέλαγος άρξάμενον από του Αιηνστικον καί το Αύσόνιον καί ὁ Ἀδρίας,
30.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν ΊταΧίαν καί την ΚεΧτικήν τα προς εω Χοιπά ἐστι τῆς Ευρώπης, α δί%α τέμνεται τω Τστρῳ ποταμφ. φέρεται δ’ οὔτος ἀπὸ τῆς εσπέρας ἐπὶ τὴν εω καί τον Εὕξεινον πόντον, ἐν αριστερά λιπών τήν τε Γερμανίαν ὅλην αρίξαμένην από τον Ῥἡνου καὶ τὺ Γετικὸν πᾶν καὶ τὺ τῶν Τυρεγετῶν καὶ Βασταρνών καί Χανρο-
C 129 ματών μέχρι Τανάϊδος πόταμον καί τής Μαιώ-τιδο? λίμνη?, ἐν δεξιᾴ δὲ τήν τε Θράκην άπασαν καί τὴν ’Ιλλυρίδα, Χοιπήν δὲ καὶ τελευταία# τὴν ἙλΧάδα. πρόκεινται δὲ νήσοι τής Ευρώπης, ὰς εφαμεν, ἔξω μὲν ΧτηΧών Τάδειρά τε καί Καττι-τερίδες καί Έρεττανικαί, εντός δὲ Στηλών αἶ τε Υνμνήσιαι καί άΧΧα νησίδια Φοινίκων καί τὰ των Μασσαλιωτῶν καὶ Αιώνων καί αι προ τής ’Ιταλίας μέχρι των Αἰόλα υ νήσων και τής Χικε-Χίας, ὅσαι τε περὶ τὴν Ἠπβιρῶτιν καὶ Ἑλλάδα καὶ μέχρι Μακεδονίας καὶ τῆς Θρᾳκίας χερρονήσου.
1 σταδίων, Pletho inserts, after ζτττακκτχιλίων; following
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south and ending at the Strait of Sicily.
29.	Toe first parts of Italy are the plains that lie at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thousand stadia, but with varying breadth. The seas that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian (which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, and the Adriatic.
30.	After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two by the River Ister. This river flows from the west towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar-matians as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis; and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands which I have already mentioned1 lie off Europe; outsiSe the Pillars: Gades, tlie Cassiterides, and the Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars : the Gym-nesiae and other little islands 1 2 of the Phoenicians,3 and those off Massilia and Liguria, and the islands off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece and as far as Macedonia and the Thracian Chersonese.
1	§§ 19-21 (above).
2	That is, the Pityussae, which, with the Gymnesiae, form
the Balearic Isles.	3 See 3. 5. 1.
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31.	Ἀπὸ δὲ του Τ ανάιΒος καὶ τ ἧς Μαιώτι-δος της ^ Ασίας ἐστι τὰ μὲν1 ἐντὸς τομ Ταὑρου συνεχἣ, τοντοις δ’ ὲξἣς τὰ ἐκτος. διαιρούμενης γὰρ αὐτῆς ὐπὺ ὄρους τοῦ Ταὑρου Βίχα, δια-τείνοντο? ἀπὸ τῶν ἄκρων τῆς Παμφυλίας ἐπὶ τὴν ὲῴαν θάΧατταν κατ Ινδοὺς καὶ τοὺς ταύτῃ Χκνθας, τὺ μὲν πρὸ? τὰς άρκτους νενευκος της ἡπείρου μέρος καΧονσιν οἱ Ἕλληνες ἐντὸς τοῦ Ταύρον, τὺ δὲ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν έκτος* τὰ δὴ συνεχή τῇ Μαιώτιδι καὶ τῷ Τανάἷδι μέρη τὰ ἐντὸς τοῦ Ταὑρου ἐστί. τούτων δὲ τὰ ττ ρωτά μέρη τα μεταξύ τῆς Κ ασιτίας θαΧά ττης έστί καί τον Eυξείνον πόντον, τῇ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸν Τάναίν καί τον ωκεανόν τεΧεντώντα τον τε ἔξω καὶ τὸν τῆς fTρκανίας ΘαΧάττης, τῇ δ’ ἐπὶ τον Ισθμόν, καθ’ δ ἐγγυτάτω ἐστὶν ἀπὸ τοῦ μυχόν τον Πὁντου ἐπὶ τὴν Κασπίαν. ἔπειτα τὰ ἐντός τοῦ Ταὑρου τὰ ὑπὲρ της fTρκανίας μέχρι προς την κατά ’Ινδοὺς καὶ 2κύθας τούς ταύτῃ2 θάΧατταν καί το Ίμάιον 8ρος. ταῦτα δ’ ἔχουσι τὰ μὲν οἱ Μαίω ται Χαυρομάται8 καὶ οἱ μεταξύ της 'Ύρκανίας καί τον Πόντου μέχρι τον Καύκασού καὶ ’Ιβήρων καὶ ’Αλβανών Χανρομάται καί Χκνθαι καί ’Αχαιοί καί Ζυγοί καί 'ίΐνίοχοι, τα δ’ ὑπὲρ της fTρκανίας θάλάττης Χκύθαι και 'Τρκανοὶ καὶ Παρθυαῖοι καὶ Βάκτριοι καὶ ΧογΒιανοι και τἂλλα τα ύπερκείμενα μέρη των ’Ινδών πρὸς άρκτον. πρὸς νότον δὲ τῆς 'Ύ ρκανίας ΘαΧάττης εκ ’ μέρους
3	μεν, .Jones inserts.
2	ταότρ, Capps, for πρί>ς τἡν αότἡν.
3	Groskurd defends the old reading Μάιώταν 2ἀιιρόμάται, and deletes the comma after Αλβανών; Forbiger approving.
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31.	After the Tanais and Lake Maeotis come the regions o^Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the Taurus Range, which stretches from the capes of Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to that part of the continent which looks towards the north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part which looks towards tlie south; accordingly, the parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maeotis and the Tanais belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. The first of these regions are those that lie between the Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come to an end, in one direction, at tlie Tanai's and the ocean, that is, both at the exterior ocean and at that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point where the distance from the head of the Pontus to the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis-Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which reach all the way to the sea at India and farther Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. These regions are inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians; and, partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by Scythians, Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians., Sogdianians, and also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond India on the north. And to the south of the Hyrcanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the
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καί του Ισθμόν παντός μεταξὺ ταντης καί τον Πὁντον τῆς τε Αρμενίας ἡ πΧείστη Κεῖται καὶ Κολχὶς καὶ Καππαδοκία σύμπασα μέχρι τοῦ Eνζείνου πόντον καί των Ύιβαρανικών εθνών, ἔτι δὲ ἡ ἐντὸς Ἀλυος χώρα Χεγομενη, περιεχονσα πρὸς μὲν τῷ Πὸντῳ καὶ τῇ Προποντίδι Παφλα-γόνας τε καὶ Βιθυνοὺς καὶ Μυσοὺς καὶ τὴν ἐφ’ Ἑλλησπόντῳ Χεγομενην Φρυγίαν, ἦς ἐστι καὶ ἡ Τρωάε, πρός δὲ τῷ ΑΙγαίφ καί τῇ ἐφεξῆς θα-λάττῃ τήν τε Αἰολίδα καὶ τὴν Ιωνίαν καί Ίίαρίαν και Αυκίαν, ἐν δὲ τῇ μεσογαία την τε Φρυγίαν, 130 ἦς ἐστι μέρος ἦ τε τῶν Γαλλογραικῶν Χεγομενη Γαλατία καὶ ἡ ’Επίκτητος, καὶ Ανκάονας καί ΑνΒούς.
32, Ἐφεξῆς δὲ τοῖς ἐντὸς τον Ταύρου οι τε τὰ ὄρη κατεχοντες ΤΙαροπαμισάΒαι καί τὰ Παρ-θναίων τε καί Μήδω ν καὶ ’Αρμενίων καί1 Κιλίκων ἔθνη καὶ Κατάονες1 2 καὶ Πισίδαι, μετά δὲ τοὺς όρείονς ἐστὶ τὰ ἐκτὸς τοῦ Ταύρου. πρώτη δ’ ἐστὶ τούτων ή ΊνΒική, έθνος μΑγιστον των πάντων καί ενΒαιμονέστατον, τελευτών προς τε την εωαν θάΧαττ αν καί την νοτία ν τῆς ΆτΧαφπκής, εν δὲ τῇ νοτία ταύτῃ θαΧάττη πρόκειται της ’Ινδικής νήσος ον κ ἐλάττων τῆς Β ρεττανικής ή Ταπροβάνη· μετά δὲ τὴν ’Ινδικήν ἐπὶ τὰ εσπέ-ρια νεύονσιν, εν Βεζια δ’ εχονσι τὰ ορη χώρα ἐστὶ συχνή, φαύΧως οικουμένη Βία Χνπρότητα υπ’ ανθρώπων τεΧεως βαρβάρων, ονχ ομοεθνών καλοῦσι δ’ ’Αριανούς, από των ορών Βιατείνοντας
1	τά, after καί, Pletho deletes; editors following.
2	Κατάονες, Siebenkees, for Λυκάονες; usually followed.
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of Cappad3!ia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian tribes, and also tlie so-called Cis-Halys country, which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called “ Phrygia on the Hellespont ” (of which the Troad is a part) ; and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Ionia, Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia (of which both the so-called “ Galatia of the Gallo-Grecians ” and (< Phrygia Epictetus1 ” form a part), Lycaonia, and Lydia.
32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains2: the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after the mountaineers coine the Trans-Tauran regions. The first of them is India,3 which is the greatest of all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, off coast of India, lies an island, Taprobane,4 which is not less than Britain. Then, if we turn from India toward the western regions and keep the mountains on our tight, we come to a vast country, which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes only a wretched livelihood to men who are wholly barbarians and belong to different races. They call this country Aria, and it extends from the mountains
1 “ Phrygia-Annex ” ; the name given to lesser Phrygia by the Kings of Pergamus. 2 Compare 11. 1. 4.
3	For the full description of India, see 15. 1. 1 fif.
4	Ceylon.
VOL. I.
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μέχρι Τεδρωσίας real Καρμανίας. εξής δέ εἰσι πρὸς μὲν τῇ θαΧάτττ) ΤΙέρσαι teal % ούριοι καί Βαβυλώνιοι, καθήκον τες ἐπὶ τὴν κατὰ Πἐρσας θάΧατταν καί τα περιοικοϋντα τούτους ἔθνη μικρά· πρὸς δὲ τοῖς ορεσιν ή1 ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς οῴεσι Παρθυαῖοι και Μῆδοι καὶ ’Αρμένιοι και τα τούτοις πρόσχωρα ἔθνη καὶ ἡ Μεσοποταμία. μετὰ δὲ τὴν Μεσοποταμίαν τὰ ἐντὸς Εὐ-φράτον ταϋτα δ’ ἐστὶν ἦ τε εὐδαίμων Αραβία ττάσα, άφοριζομένη τω τε Άραβίω κὁλττῳ παντὶ καὶ τῷ Περσικῷ, καὶ ὅσην οἷ %κηνιται καλ οι Φύλαρχοι κατέχουσιν οἱ ἐπὶ τὸν Ευφράτην καθή-κοντες καλ την κυρίαν εἶθ’ οι πέραν του Άραβίου κόΧπου μέχρι Νείλου, Αίθίοπές τε καί 'Άραβες, καί οι μετ αυτούς Αιγύπτιοι καλ %ύροι και Κίλικε? οι τε ἄλλοι καὶ οἱ Τραχειώται λεγόμενοι, τεΧενταϊοι δὲ Πάμφυλοι.
33.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν Ασίαν ἐστὶν ἡ Αιβύη, συνεχὴς οὖσα τῇ τε ΑΙγύπτω καί τη Αιθιοπία, την μεν καθ’ ἡμᾶς η ιον α ἐπ’ ευθείας έλουσα, σχεδόν τι μέχρι 2τηλών ἀπὸ ’Αλεξάνδρειάς άρξαμένην, πλὴν τῶν ϋύρτεων και εϊ πού τις ἄλλη κόλπων επιστροφή μέτρια καί των τούτους1 2 ποιούντων ακρωτηρίων έξοχή* τὴν δὲ παρωκεανϊτιν άπο τής Αιθιοπίας μέχρι τινός, ὡς ἄν παράΧΧηΧον οΰσαν τῇ προτέρω, μετά δε ταϋτα συναγομένην άπο των νοτίων μερών εις όξειαν άκραν, μικρόν εξω Στηλών προπεπτωκυΐαν και ποιούσαν τραπεζών πως
1	ἡ, the reading of C, for οι; so Groskurd, Kramer, Miiller-Dttbner, and Meineke.
2	τούτους (namely κόλπους), C&saubon, for ταντρ ; Du Theil, Tardieu, following ; Groskurd approving.
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania. Next after Aria, toward ^lie sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia (countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,1) and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of those countries; while the peoples who live near the mountains or in the mountains themselves are the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the tribes adjoining thein, and the Mesopotamians. After Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the Euphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix (which is bounded by the whole extent of the Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the Euphrates and Syria). Then come the peoples who live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far as the Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called “ Trachiotae 2 ’ἦ, and finally the Painphylians.
33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite to us^nms in a straight line almost to the Pillars, beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and projections of the promontories that form these gulfs; but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a certain point is approximately parallel to the former line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately
1	That is, the Persian Gulf,
2	That is, the inhabitants of “ Rugged Cilicia.” Compare 12. 6. 1.
κ κ 2
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τὺ σχήμα, ἔστι δ’, ώσπερ οι τε ἄλλοι δηλοῦσι καὶ δὴ καὶ Γναῖος Πείσων ἡγεμὼν <γεν6μφνος τῆς χώρας διηγείτο ἡμῖν, έοικυια παρδαλῆ* κατάστικτος yap ἐστιν οΐκήσεσι περιεχομέναις άνυδρφ καί ερήμφ 7ἧ* καλοῦσι τε τὰς τοιαύτας οικήσεις Αὐάσεις οἱ Αιγύπτιοι, τοιαύτη δὲ οὖσα ἔχει 131 τινας άλλας διαφοράς τριχή διαιρουμένας· τῆς μὲν γὰρ καθ’ ἡμᾶς παραλίας εὐδαίμων ἐστιν ἡ πλβίστη σφοΒρα, καὶ μάλιστα ἡ Κ,νρηναία καί ἡ περὶ Καρχηδὁνα μέχρι Μαυρουσίων καὶ τῶν Ηράκλειων στηλών' οίκειται δὲ μετρίως καὶ ἡ παρωκεανίτης, ἡ δὲ μἐση φαύλως ἡ τὺ σίλφιον φε-ρονσα, έρημος ή πλείστη καὶ τραχεία καί αμμώδης. τ δ δ’ αὐτὸ πέπονθε και ή ἐπ’ ευθείας ταύτῃ δια τε τῆς Αιθιοπίας διήκονσα της τε Τρωγλοδυτικής καὶ τῆς Ἀραβίας καί τής Γεδρωσίας τής των Ίχθνοφά<γων. νέμεται δ’ ἔθνη τὴν Αιβύην τα πλεῖστα γνωστά' ου πολλὴν γὰρ έφοδεύεσθαι συμβαίνει στρατοπέδοις οὐδ’ αλλόφυλό ις ἀνδράσιν, οι δ’ επιχώριοι καλ oXiyoi παρ ημάς J*/>ik-νούνται πόρρωθεν, καὶ οὐ πιστά οὐδὲ πάντα λέγουσιν όμως δ’ οὐν τὰ Xεyόμεva τοιαντα ἐστι. τοὺς μὲν μεσημβρινωτάτους Αιθίοπας πpoσayo-ρευουσι, τούς δ’ ὑπὸ τοντοις τους πλείστονς Ταράμαντας και Φαρουσίους και Νιγρίτας, του? δ’ ἔτι ὑπὸ τούτοις Γαιτούλουν, τοὺς δὲ τῆς θαλατ-της ἐγγὺς ἣ καὶ άπτομένονς αυτής προς Αίγνπτψ μεν Μαρμαρίδας μἐχρι τἧς Κύρη ν αίας, υπέρ δὲ τ αυτής καί των "Ζνρτεων Ψύλλους και Ν ασαμωνας
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the others jjjiow, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was once the prefect of that country, told me—like a leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases.”1 But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea and the country abou t Carthage up to Maurusia and to the Pillars of Heracles ; secondly, even its coastline on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; and thirdly, its interior region, which produces silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, for the inost part, a rocky and sandy desert; and the same is also true of the straight prolongation of this region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fisli-Eaters live. The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us; for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by men of outside tribes ; and not only do very few of the natives from far inland ever visit us, but what they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But still the following is based on what they say. They call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those who live next north of the Ethiopians they call, in the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans; those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Mannaridans ; while they call those beyond Cyrenaea and the Syrtes, Psyllians, Nasainonians, and certain of the Gaetulans,
1 That is, “ oases.”
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και των ΤαιτούΧων τινας, εἷτ’ Άσβύστας καί Βυζακίους μἐχρι της ΚαρχηΒονίας.	ηβΧΧη δ’
ἐστὶν ἡ Καρχηδονία· συνάπτονσι δ’ οἱ Νομάδες αὐτῇ* τούτων δὲ τοὺς γνωριμωτάτονς τούς μὲν Μασυλιεῖς, τοὺς δὲ Μασαισυλίους προσαγορεύουν σιν* ύστατοι δ’ εἰσὶ Μαυρούσιοι. πάσα δ’ ἡ ἀπὸ Καρχηδὁνος μἐχρι %τηΧών ἐστιν εὐδαίμων, θηριότροφος Βέ, ώσπερ και ἡ μεσόγαια πᾶσα. οὐκ άπεικος δὴ1 καὶ Νομάδας Χεχθήναί τινας αυτών, ου Βυναμένους γεωργειν διὰ τὺ πλῆθος τῶν θηρίων το παλαιόν* οἱ δὲ νυν αμα τη εμπειρία της4 Θήρας Βιαφέροντες, καί των Ύωμαίων προσΧαμβανόντων προς τούτο Βία την σπουδὴν τὴν περὶ τὰς θηριομαχίας, άμφοτέρων περιγίγ-νονται καί των θηρίων και τής γεωργίας, τοσαῦτα καὶ περὶ τῶν ηπείρων λέγομε ν.
34. Λοιπὸν εἰπεῖν περὶ των κΧιμάτων, οπερ και αὐτὸ ἔχει καθοΧικήν ύποτύπωσιν, όρμηθείσιν εκ των γραμμών εκείνων, α στοιχεία εκαΧέσαμεν, λέγω δὲ τῆς τε το μήκος άφοριζούσης το μέγ+ττον καὶ τῆς τὺ πλάτος, μάλιστα δὲ τῆς τὺ πλάτος. τοῖς μὲν οὖν άστρονομικοΐς ἐπὶ πλέον τοῦτο ττοιη-τέον, καθάπερ Γ/Ιππαρ%ος εποίησεν. ανέγραψε γάρ, ώς αυτός φησι, τας γιγνομένας εν τοῖς ούρανίοις Βιαφοράς καθ' έκαστον τής γης τόπον C 132 των ἐν τῷ καθ’ ἡμᾶς τετάρτη μορίω τεταγμένων, Χεγω Be των απο τον Ισημερινού μέχρι τον βόρειον πόΧον. τοῖς δὲ γεωγραφοϋσιν ούτε τῶν 1 δἡ, Jones, for ὅε.
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory reachesito that of Carthage. The territory of Carthage is*large, and beyond it comes that of the Nomads 1; the best known of these are called, some of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that in early times they were not able to cultivate the soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with them because of their fondness for fights with wild animals), but they have mastered farming as well as the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about the continents.
34.	It remains for me to speak about the “ climata ” (which is likewise a subject that involves only a general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines which I have called elements2 ”—I mean the two lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth of ine inhabited world, but more particularly the breadth-line. Astronomers, of course, must treat this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the different regions of the earth that are found in our Fourth8—I mean the regions between the equator and the north pole. The geographer, however, need not busy himself with what lies outside of our
1 Numidians.	2 See 2. 5. 16.
3 See 2. 5. 5.
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ἔξω τῆς καθ’ ἡμᾶς οικουμένης φροντιστέον, οὔτ’ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς τῆ? οἰκουμἐνης μέ/φσι τὰς τοιαύτας και τοσαύτας διαφορά,? παραδεκτέον τω ποΧιτικψ' περισκεΧείς γάρ εἰσι ν. ἀΧΧ’ ἀρκεῖ τὰς σημβιώδεις καὶ άπΧουστέρας ἐκθἑ-σθαι τῶν υπ’ αυτόν Χεγθεισων, ὺποθεμἐνοις, ὧσπερ ἐκεῖνος, εἶναι τὺ μέγεθος τῆς γῆς σταδίων είκοσι πέντε μυριάδων και δισχιλίων, ώς καὶ ’Ερατοσθένης άποδίδωσιν ου μεγάλη γὰρ παρὰ τοῦτ’ ἔσται διαφορά πρὸς τὰ φαινόμενα ἐν τοῖς μεταξὺ τῶν οΙκήσεων διαστήμασιν. εἰ δή τις εἰς τριακόσια έξη κοντά τμήματα τόμοι τον μἐγ ιστόν τῆς γῆς κύκΧον, ἔσται επτακοσίων σταδίων (έκαστον των τμημάτων τούτῳ δὴ χρῆται μέτρω προς τὰ διαστήματα τα 1 ἐν τῷ Χεχθέντι διά Μερὁης μεσημβρινω Χαμβάνεσθαι μέλλοντα, εκείνος μὲν δὴ αργεται ατό των εν τω ϊσημερινω οίκούντων, καί ΧοΐΊτόν αει δι έτττακοσίων σταδίων τας εφεξής οικήσεις ἐπιὼν κατὰ τὸν Χεγθέντα μεσημβρινόν πέφαται Χέηειν τὰ παρ’ έκάστοις φαινόμενα* ἡμῖν ὃ’ οὐκ εντεύθεν άρκτέον. καλ γὰρ εἰ οικήσιμα ταντά ἐστιν, ώσπερ οϊονταί τινες, ἱδία γ^τις οικουμένη αυτή ἐστί, διὰ μέσης τής άοικήτου διά καύμα στενή τεταμένη, οὐκ οὖσα μέρος τής καθ' ημάς οικουμένης· ὁ δὲ γεωγράφος επισκοπεί ταυ-την μόνην την καθ' ημάς οικουμένην. αὕτη δ’ άφορίζεται πέρασι νοτίψ μεν τω διά της Κίννα-μωμοφόρου παραΧΧήΧω, βορείψ δὲ τῷ διὰ ’Ιέρνης* Οὕτε δὲ τὰς τοσαυτας οικήσεις έπιτέον, ὅσας ὑπα- 1
1	τά, Corais inserts, after ὅιαστἡματα; Mehieke following ; 0. Miiller approving.
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inhabited world; and even in the case of the parts of the iiibabited world the man of affairs need not be taughfcrhe nature and number of the different aspects of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the significant and simplest differences noted by Hipparchus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes also. For the variation from this reckoning will not be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are concerned, in the distances between the inhabited places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through Meroe. So lie begins with the inhabitants of the equator, and after that, proceeding along the said meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each place; but for me the equator is not the place to begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited country, stretching as a narrow strip through the centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited world. But the geographer takes into his purview only this our inhabited world; and its limits are marked off on the south by the parallel through the Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by the parallel through Ieme ; and, keeping in mind the scope of my geography, I am neither required to
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yopevet τό Χεχθεν μεταξὺ διάστημα, οὔτε πάντα τὰ φαινόμενα θετέον, μεμνημενοις τοῦ yfjfpypa-φικον σχήματος, άρκτεον δ\ ώσπερ 'Ίππαρχος, άττο των νοτίων μερών,
35.	Φησὶ δὴ τοῖς οϊκούσιν ἐπὶ τῷ διὰ τῆς Κ ινναμωμοφόρου παραΧΧηΧφ, ος ἀπἐχει της Μερὁης τρισχιΧίονς σταδίους προς νότον, τούτου δ’ ὁ Ισημερινός όκτακισχιΧίους καί οκτακόσιους, είναι την οϊκησιν iyyυτάτω μεσην του τε ισημερινού καί του θερινού τροπικού τού κατά Χυηνην* άπεχειν yap την %υήνην πεντακισχιΧίους της Μερόης* παρά δε τούτοις πρώτοις την μικράν άρκτον ὕλη ν εν τω άρκτικψ περιέχεσθαι καί ἀεὶ φαίνεσθαι* τον yap επ' άκρας τής ουράς Χαμπρόν αστέρα, νοτιώτατον οντα, ἐπ’ αυτού ίδρνσθαι τον αρκτικού κύκΧου, ωστ εφάπτεσθαι τού όρίζοντος, τῷ δε Χεχθέντι μεσημβρινω παράΧΧηΧός πως
O 133 παράκειται εωθεν ό ’Κράβιος κόλπος* τούτου δ’ εκβασις εις τό εξω πέλαγος ἡ Κινναμωμοφόρος ἐστίν, ἐφ’ ἦ? ἡ τῶν ελεφάντων yεyovε Θήρα τό παΧαιόν, εκπίπτει 3’ ὁ παράΧΧηΧός οντος ττ) μεν επϊ τούς νοτιωτερους μικρόν της Ταπροβα**ης η ἐπὶ τοὺς εσχάτους οίκούντας, τῇ δ’ ἐπὶ τὰ νοτιώτατα της Αιβύης,
36.	Τοῖς δὲ κατά Μερδήν και ΤίτοΧεμαίδα την 1
1	The arctic circle as referred to by Strabo was a variable celestial circle, and may be represented by a system of concentric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles —that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. As he proceeds_ toward the north pole his arctic circle expands, so
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix all th^belestial phenomena; but I must begin with the southern parts, as Hipparchus does.
35.	Now Hipparchus says that the people who live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing Country (this parallel is three thousand stadia south of Meroe and from it the equator is distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have their home very nearly midway between the equator and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroe, The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic circle and always visible ; for the bright star at the tip of the tail, the most southerly in the constellation, is situated on the very circumference of the arctic circle, so that it touches the horizon.1 The Arabian Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in question, to the east of it; and where this gulf pours outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon-producing Country, where in ancient times they used to hunt the elephant. But this parallel2 passes oiPESide tlie inhabited world, running, on the one side,3 to the south of Taprobane, or else to its farthermost inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most southerly regions of Libya.
36.	In the regions of Meroe, and of the Ptolemais
that at the Ciunamon-producing Country the Little Bear is comprehended within bis circle, and at Syene almost the whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general principle would apply to observations made by an observer in a journey irom the equator to the south pole.
2	That is, through the Cinnamon-producing Country.
3	That is, on the east.
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ἐν τῆ Τρωγλοδυτική ἡ μεγίστη ημέρα ωρών ισημερινών ἐστι τριακαίδεκα* ἔπτι δ’ αὕτη ἡ βΧκησις μέση πως τοῦ τε ισημερινού καὶ τοῦ δι’ ’Αλεξάνδρειάς παρὰ χιλίους καὶ οκτακόσιους τοὺς πλεονά^ ζοντας πρὸς τῷ Ισημερινών διήκει δ’ ὁ διὰ Μερὁης παράλληλος τῇ μὲν δι’ αγνώριστων μερών t ττ) δὲ διὰ τῶν άκρων τἧς ’Ινδικής, iv δὲ Συήνη καὶ Βερενίκῃ τῇ ἐν τῷ Άραβίψ κολπω καί τῇ Τρωγλοδυτική κατὰ θερινάς τροπὸς ὁ ἥλιος κατὰ κορυφής γίγνεται, ἡ δὲ μακροτάτη ημέρα ωρών Ισημερινών ἐστι τριακαίδεκα καί ήμιωρίον, ἐν δὲ τῷ άρκτικώ φαίνεται και ἡ μεγάλη άρκτος ὕλη σ^χεδὁν τι πλὴν τῶν σκελών καὶ τοῦ άκρου τής ουράς καί ενός τών εν τω πλινθίω αστέρων. ὁ δὲ διὰ Χυήνης παράλληλος τῇ μὲν διὰ τῆς τῶν Ίχθυοφάγων τών κατά την Τεδρωσίαν καί τής ’Ινδικής διήκει, τῇ δὲ διὰ τών νοτιωτέρων Κυρήνης πεντακισχίλιοι? σταδίοις παρά μικρόν.
37.	Ἀπασι δὲ τοῖς μεταξύ κειμένοις τον τε τροπικού καί του ισημερινόν κύκλου μεταπ+ντ-τουσιν αι σκιαϊ ἐφ’ εκάτερα, πρός τε άρκτους καί μεσημβρίαν, τοῖς δ’ ἀπὸ Συήνης και1 του θερινού τροπικού προς άρκτους πίπτουσιν αι σκιαϊ κατά μεσημβρίαν καλούνται δ’ οι μεν άμφίσκιοι, οἱ δ Ιτερόσκιοι· έστι δὲ τις καὶ άλλη διαφορά τοῖς νπο τῷ τροπικώ, ἦν προείπομεν ἐν τῷ περὶ τών ζωνών λέγω» αυτή γάρ ἐστιν ἡ γῆ δίαμμος2
1	καί, Madvig, for ἐκ after 2υἡνης.
2	αδτἡ γάρ ἐστιν ἡ γῆ δίαμμος, Madvig, tor αυτἡ τε γάρ ἐστιν ἡ δίαμμος.
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day has thirteen equinoctial1 hours; and this inhabited counties approximately midway between the equator and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia more2). And the parallel through Meroe passes, on the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one side, through tlie country of the Fish-Eaters in Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, through the regions that are almost five thousand stadia south of Cyrene.
37.	In all the regions that lie between the tropic and tlie equator the shadows fall in both directions, that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; and the inhabitants of the former region are called Ampliiscians,8 and of the latter, Heteroscians. There is still another distinctive characteristic of the regions beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned before in speaking of the zones,4 namely, the soil itself is very
1	On the “ equinoctial hour,” see footnote 4, page 283.
2	That is, the distance from Meroe to the equator is 11,800 stadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000.
3	See § 43 (following), and also 2. 2. 3.
4	2. 2. 3.
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/cal σιλφιοφόρος καί ξηρὰ, τῶν νοτιωτέρων μερών ένυδρων τε καί εύκάρπων ὄντων.
38.	Ἐν δὲ τοῖς τοῦ δι ’Αλέξανδρέ ία ς καί Κυρήνης νοτιωτέροις ο σ ον τετρακόσιοι^ σταδίου, οπού η μεγίστη ήμερα ωρών ἐστιν Ισημερινών δεκατεσσάρων, κατά κορυφήν γίνεται δ άρκτου ρος, μικρόν εκκλίνων προς νότον. εν δε ττ) ’Αλεξάνδρειά ό γνώμων λόγον εχει προς την ίσημερινην σκιάν, ον εχει τα πέντε προς τρία,1 Καρχηδόνος δὲ νοτιώτεροί εἰσι 'ψλίοις και τριακοσίοις σταδίοις, εϊπερ εν Καρχηδονι ὁ γνώμων λόγον εχει προς την ίσημερινην σκιάν, ον εχει τα ένδεκα προς τα επτά. διήκει δ’ 6 παράλληλος οντος τη μεν διά Κνρήνης και των νοτιωτέρων Καρχηδόνος ἐνα-κοσίοις σταδίοις, μέχρι Μαυρουσίας μέσης, τη δὲ δι Αίγυπτου καί Κοίλη? Συρίας και τής άνω
134 Χυρίας καί βαβυλωνίας2 καί Ίϊ,ουσιάδος, Περσίδος, Καρμανίας, Γεδρωσίας τῆς άνω μέχρι της Ινδικής,
39.	Ἐν δὲ τοῖς περί Τίτολεμαϊδα την εν τῇ Φοινίκη καί Χιδωνα 3 καί Τυρόν ή μεγίστη ημέρα ἐστὶν ωρών Ισημερινών δεκατεσσάρων καί τέταρτου* βορειότεροι ο είσίν ουτοι ’Αλεξάνδρειάς μεν ως χιλίοις εξακοσίοις σταδίοις, Κ αρχηδόνος δὲ ως
1	τρία, Gosselin, for Ιπτά ; editors following.
2	Βαβυλωνίας, Gosselin, for Βαβυλώνες; Meineke, Groskurd, following; C. Miillerapproving.
8 Sftf&va, Meineke, for :§ιὅὅνα ; 0. Miiller approving.
1 Computation on the basis of this ratio gives Alexandria’s latitude as 30° 57' 50", and its distance from the equator as 21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio are only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Let a vertical
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sandy, silpbiuin-producing, and dry, whereas the regions to the south of it are well-watei*ed and very fruitful^1
38.	In the region approximately four hundred stadia farther south than the parallel through Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sundial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as five to tliree.1 But the region in question is thirteen hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to seven.2 But our parallel through Alexandria passes, in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central Mauriisia, and, in the other direction, it passes through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Camiania, Upper Gedrosia, and India.3
39.	At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day hasrourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours; and these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia
line AB represent the index. Then let BC be the horizontal shadow. The angle BA C is the latitude of the point Β and may be solved by trigonometry.
2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 32° 28' 10", which corresponds to a distance of 22,730 stadia from the equator.
s To fix a parallel of latitude by the countries through which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabo not infrequently does so. On Coelesyria see 16. 2. 16 ; 16.2. 21; and 16. 3.1. By Upper Syria Strabo must mean Assyria.
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ἑπτακοσίοις. ἐν δὲ τῇ Πελοποννήσῳ καὶ περὶ τὰ μἐσα τῆς Ῥοδίας και περὶ βίαν θ ον τῆς Αυκίας ἣ τὰ μικρψ νοτιώτερα καί ἔτι τὰ Χυρακουσίων νοτιώ-τέρα τετρακόσιοι σταδίοις, ἐνταῦθα ἡ μεγίστη ήμερα ἐστὶν ὡρῶν Ισημερινών δεκατεττάρων καί ή μίσους* άπέχουσι S’ οι τόποι οΰτοι ’Αλεξάνδρειάς μεν τρισχιλίους έξακοσίους τετταράκοντα, διήκει δ’ ὁ παράλληλος οὐτο? κατ’ ’Ερατοσθένη διὰ Καρία?, Αυκαονίας, Καταονίας, Μηδίας, Κασπίων πυλών, Ινδών τῶν κατὰ Καύκασον.
40.	Έν δὲ τοῖς περὶ ’Αλεξάνδρειαν μέρεσι της Τρωάδος, κατ Άμφίπολιν καί ’Απολλωνίαν την εν Ἠπείρῳ καὶ τοὺς Ῥώμης μὲν νοτιωτέρονς, βορειότερους δε Νεαπδλεως ἡ μεγίστη ήμερα εστιν ωρών ισημερινών δεκαπέντε* απέχει δε 6 παράλληλος οΰτος τον μεν δι ’Αλεξανδρείας τής προς ΑΙγνπτω ως έπτακισχιλίους σταδίους προς άρκτον, τον δ’ ισημερινόν υπέρ δισμυρίους οκτακισ-χΐλίονς οκτακόσιους, του δέ διά Ρὁδου τρισχι-λίους τετρακοσίους, προς νότον Βέ Βυζαντίου καί Νίκαιας και τών περί Μασσαλίαν χιλίους πεντα-κοσίους, μικρόν δ’ άρκτικώτερός εστιν ὁ διὰ Λμσι-μαχείας,1 ον φησιν Ερατοσθένης διά Μυσία? είναι καὶ Παφλαγονίας καὶ τών περὶ %ινώπην καί 'Ύρκανίαν καί Βάκτρα.
41.	Ἐν δὲ τοῖς περὶ τὺ Βυζάντιον ἡ μεγίστη ημέρα ωρών εστιν Ισημερινών δεκαπέντε καί τετάρτου, ό δέ γνώμων πρὸς τὴν σκιάν λόγον ἔχει ἐν τῇ θερινή τροπή, ον τὰ εκατόν είκοσι προς τετταράκοντα δύο, λείποντα πέμπτω. άπέχουσι
1 Λυσιμαχίίας, Meineke, for Λυσἴμαχ(«ς; C. Muller approving.
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farther north than Carthage. But in the Peloponnesus, in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about Xanfchffk of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and also in the regions four hundred stadia south of Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and the parts of India along the Caucasus.
40.	At the Alexandria in the Troad and the regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome butinorth of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia north of the parallel through the Alexandria in Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three thousand four hundred stadia distant from the parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, and the regions thereabouts; and a little north of it HeS^the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says Eratosthenes, passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyrcania, and Bactra.
41.	At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minus one fifth. These regions are about four thousand nine
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δ’ οἱ τόποι οὔτοι τοῦ διὰ μέσης τῆς Ῥοδία? περὶ τετρακισχιλίονς καί έννακοσίους, του δ’ ίμημερι-νοῦ ώς τρισμυρίους τριακοσίους. είσπλεύσασι δ’ εἰς τὸν Πόντον καὶ προελθοϋσιν ἐπὶ τὰς άρκτους ὅσον χιλίους καὶ τετρακοσίονς ἡ μεγίστη ημέρα γίνεται, ωρών Ισημερινών δεκαπέντε καὶ ἡμίσους· άπέγουσι δ’ οἱ τόποι οὗτοι ἴσον ἀπό τε τοῦ πόλου καὶ τοῦ Ισημερινού κύκλου, καί 6 αρκτικός κύκλος κατά κορυφήν αὐτοῖς ἐστιν, ἐφ’ οὖ κειται ο τ’ ἐν τῷ τραχήλψ της Κασσιεπβίας καὶ ὁ ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ άγκώνι του ΤΙερσέως μικρψ βορειότερος ών.
42.	Ἕν τε τοῖς άπέχουσι Βυζαντίου πρός άρκτον οσον τρισχιλίους όκτακοσίους ή μεγίστη ημέρα ἐστὶν ὡρῶν Ισημερινών δεκαὲξ* ἡ οὖν δὴ 0 135 Κασσιἐπεια ἐν τῷ άρκτικώ φέρεται. εἰσὶ δ’ οἱ τόποι ουτοι περὶ Βορυσθένη καὶ τῆς Μαιώτιδος τὰ νότια* ἀπέχουσι δὲ του ισημερινού περὶ τρισμυρίους τ ετ ρακισχιλίονς εκατόν. ὁ δὲ κατὰ τὰς άρκτους τόπος του όρίζοντος εν ολαις σχεδόν τι ταῖς θεριναΐς νυξϊ ττ α ρα υγά ζετα ι υπό του ἡμίγυ ἀπὸ δνσεως εως καί ανατολής άντιπεριισταμένον του φωτός* ὁ γὰρ θερινός τροπικός απέχει από του όρίζοντος, ενός ζωδίου ήμισυ και δωδέκατον* τοσοῦτον οὐν καὶ ὁ ήλιος άφίσταται του όρίζοντος κατά τὺ μεσονύκτιον. καὶ παρ’ ἡμῖν δὲ τοσοῦτον τοῦ όρίζοντος άποσχών προ του άρθρου καί μετά την εσπέραν ήδη καταυγάζει τον περὶ τὴν ανατολήν ἣ τὴν δύσιν αέρα. ἐν δὲ ταῖς χειμεριναΐς ό ήλιος τὺ πλεῖστον μετεωρίζεται πήχεις ἐννέα.
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the centrg^ of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three hundred stadia distant from the equator.1 If you sail into the Font us and proceed about fourteen hundred stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, and there the arctic circle is in the zenith ; and the star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little north of it.
42.	In the regions about three thousand eight hundred stadia north of Byzantium1 2 the longest day has sixteen equinoctial hours ; and therefore Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are thirty-four thousand one hundred stadia distant from the equator. There tlie northern part of the horizon is dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the entire night in the summer-time, the sun’s light making a reverse movement from west back to east.3 For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal sign 4 distant from the horizon; and accordingly the sun at midnight is just that distance below the horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in the west. And in those regions in the winter-days the sun attains an elevation of at most nine cubits.5
1	That is, a latitude of 43° 17' 9".
2	Which corresponds to 48° 42' 51".	3 Compare 2. 1. 18.
4	That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, οι* 17° 30'.
5	The astronomical cubit of the ancients was two degrees.
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φησὶ δ’ Ἐρατοσθένης τούτους της Μερόης διἐχειν μικρψ πΧείονς ἣ δισμυρίους τρισχιΧίονς, γὰρ Ελλησπόντου εἶναι μνρίονς όκτακισχιΧίονς, βίτα πεντακισχιΧίονς εἰ? Βορυσθένη. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἀπἑ-χονσι τον Βυζαντίου σταδίου? περὶ εξακισχιΧίονς τριακοσίονς, βορειοτέροις ονσι της Μαιώτιδος, κατὰ τὰς χειμερινός ημέρας μετεωρίζεται τὺ πΧεΐ-στον ὁ ἣλιος ἐπὶ πήχεις ἔξ, ἡ δὲ μεγίστη ημέρα ἐστὶν ὡρῶν Ισημερινών δεκαεπτὰ.
43.	Τὰ δ’ ἐπέκεινα, ἦδη πΧησιάζοντα τη άοική-τῳ διὰ ψύχος, ούκέτι χρήσιμα τω γεωγράφφ ἐστιν, ὁ δὲ βονΧόμενος καί ταΰτα μαθειν και οσα αΧΧα των ουρανίων f/Ιππαρχος μεν εϊρηκεν, ἡμεῖς δὲ παραΧείπομεν 8ια το τρανότερα είναι τής νυν προκειμένης πραγματείας,1 παρ εκείνον[ λαμ-βανέτω. τρανότερα δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν περίσκιων καὶ άμφισκίων καί έτεροσκίων, α φησι Ποσειδώνιος, ὅμως γε καὶ τούτων τό γε τοσοῦτον επιμνηστέον, ὧστε τὴν επίνοιαν Ζιασαφήσαι, ^μὶ πῆ χρήσιμον προς την γεωγραφίαν, καὶ πῆ άχρηστον. ἐπεὶ δὲ περὶ τῶν ἀφ’ ήΧίου σκιών ὁ λογάς ἐστίν, ὁ δ’ ήΧιος προς αϊσθησιν κατά παραΧΧήΧον φέρεται, καθ’ οὖ καὶ ὁ κόσμος, παρ οίς καθ’ εκαστην κόσμου περιστροφήν ημέρα γίνεται και νυξ, ὅτε μὲν ὑπὲρ γῆς τοῦ ἡλίου φερομένου, ὅτε δ’ υπο γῆν, παρὰ τοντοις οι τε αμφίσκιοι επινοούνται καί οι ετερόσκιοι. αμφίσκιοι μέν, ὅσοι κατὰ 1 πραγματείας, Jones, for γραμματείας.
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroe, since tlie*e&fcance from Meroe to the parallel through the Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions about six thousand three hundred stadia distant from Byzantium1 north of Lake Maeotis, in the winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at inost six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen equinoctial hours.
43.	Since the regions beyond already lie near territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they are without value to the geographer. But if any one wishes to leam about these regions also, and about all the other astronomical matters that are treated by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already too clearly treated to be discussed in the present treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and Amphiscians and Heteroscians 1 2 is too clear to be repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein lifeless. Now since the point in question concerns the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows that, wherever each revolution of the universe produces a day and a night (because at one time the sun moves beneath the earth and at another time above the earth), the people are thought of as either Amphiscians or Heteroscians,—as Amphiscians, all
1	Corresponding to 52° 17' θ".
2	See 2. 2. 3 and 2. 5. 37.
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μέσον ημέρας τοτὲ μὲν ἐπὶ τάδε πιπτουσας ἔχουσι τὰς σκιὰς, ὅταν ὁ ήλιος ἀπὸ μεσημβρίας τ^,γνώ-μονι προσπίπτη τῷ ὸρθῷ πρός τὺ υποκείμενον ἐπίπεδον, τοτὲ δ’ εἰς τουναντίον, ὅταν ὁ ἦλιος εἰς τουναντίον περιστῇ· τοῦτο δὲ συμβέβηκε μὁνοις τοῖς μεταξύ των τροπικών οίκονσιν. έτερόσκιοι 8’ ὅσοις ἣ ἐπὶ τὴν άρκτον αει πίπτουσιν, ώσπερ ἡμῖν, ἣ ἐπὶ τὰ νότια, ώσπερ τοῖς εν τη έτέρα 0 136 εύκράτφ ζώνη οίκούσι. τοῦτο δὲ συμβαίνει πάσι τοῖς ἐλάττονα ἔχουσι τοῦ τροπικού τον αρκτικόν. ὅταν δὲ τον αυτόν ἢ μείζονα, ἀρχὴ τῶν περίσκιων ἐστὶ μέχρι των οίκούντων υπό τω πόλῳ. τοῦ γὰρ ἡλίου καθ’ ὕλη ν τὴν τοῦ κόσμον περιστροφήν υπέρ γης φερομένου, δηλονότι καὶ ἡ σκιὰ κνκλφ περιενεχθήσεται περί τον γνώμονα, καθ’ ο δὴ καὶ περίσκιους αυτούς ἐκάλεσεν, οὐδὲν όντας πρός τὴν γεωγραφίαν* οὐ γὰρ ἐστιν οικήσιμα ταῦτα τὰ μὲρη διὰ ψύχος, ώσπερ εν τοις προς ΐίυθέαν λόγοις είρήκαμεν. ὥστ’ οὐδὲ τοῦ μεγέθους τ^ς άοικήτου ταύτης φροντιστέον εκ του λαβειν οτι οι εχοντες αρκτικόν τον τροπικόν ύποπεπτώκασι τω γραφομένω κύκλω υπό τον πόλου του ζωδιακού 1 * 3
1 From the equator to 66° every man is either Amphiscian
or Heteroseian.
3	From 66° to 00°.
8 Strabo places the tropic of Cancer at 24° (4/60 or 24/360 of the greatest circle); and he places the beginning of the frigid zone at 66°. The radius of the tropic, therefore, is constant, and is 66°, while the radius of the arctic circle
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whose Shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south the flfctex (which is perpendicular to the horizontal surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves round to the opposite side (this is the result for only those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros-cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward the north, as is the case with us, or always toward the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of the other temperate zone. And this is the result for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than the tropic circle.1 But wherever the arctic circle is the same as, or larger than, the tropic,2 there the Periscians begin and they extend to the people who live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, the sun moves above the earth throughout the whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that the shadow will move in a circle round the index ot the sun-dial; and that is the reason why Poseidonius called them Periscians, although they are non-existent so far as geography is concerned; for all those regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as I •have already stated in my criticism of Pytheas. Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with tlie extent of this uninhabited region, apart from assuming that those regions which have the tropic-arctic circle3 lie beneath the circle described by
is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greater than 66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By “the tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the arctic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at latitude 66°.
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κατὰ τὴν τον κόσμον περιστροφήν, υποκείμενου τοῦ μεταξύ διαστήματος του τε ΙσνμερινφκαΙ του τροπικού τεττάρων εξηκοστών τον μεγίστου κύκλον. 1
1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to ^escribe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator.
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the pole of the zodiac 1 in the diurnal revolution of the^universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the distance*between the equator and the ti-opic is four-sixtieths of the greatest circle.
The projection of this circle upon the earth marks off the frigid zone, and is practically whafc we mean to-day by the tem “ arctic circle,”
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Λ
Aea, a city of Medea, compared with the Aeaea of Circe, 75
Aeolus, 73,85; mythical king of the Aeolian Islands and ruler of the winds, residing on the isle now called StromTboli
Aelius Gfalius, 453 ; Eoman prefect of Egypt about 25 b.cj. and personal friend of Strabo
Aeschylus, 123, 157; the tragic poet, 525-450 B.CJ.
Agamemnon, 35; commander-in-chief of the Greek forces in the Trojan War
Albis (Elbe), the, 51
Alcaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (fl. about 600 B.G.), 135 ; the famous lyric poet
Aleman of Sardis (fl. about 025 B.O.), 157 ; the founder of Doric lyric poetofcr
Alexander the Great (356-323 B.O.), 49, 249. 259, 347
Amisus (Samsun), 255, town on the southern coast of the Buxine
Ammon, the temple of, in Egypt, 185
Anaximander of Miletus (b. 610 b.cj.) 3; an Ionian philosopher, and pupil of Thales. He introduced the gnomon into Greece, and was said to have been the inventor of geographical maps, 23
Andromeda, 157; daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia; her story was made the subject ol
tragedies (now lost) by Sophocles and Euripides
Antiphanes of Borga in Thrace (fl. not later than the third century B.a), 391; traveller, and typical romancer. “ Bergaean ” became a proverbial epithet for romancers Apelles (fl. about 330 b.o.), 5S ; the most famous of Greek painters ApoHodorus of Artemita (fl. apparently about the middle of tho first century B.o.), 453 ; author of a history of Paxthia Apollodorus of Athens (fl. about 140 B.C.), 1X7, 157, 163, 227; grammarian, pupil of Aristarchus, and prolific writer on various subjects
Arabian Gulf (Eed Sea), the Ethiopians “ sundered in twain ” by, 129
Aratiis of Soli In Cilicia (b. about 315 B.a), 11, 397; tne astronomical poet, of whose works there remain two short poems and some recently discovered fragments
Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. about 316 ΒὉ.), 53; founder of the Middle Academy of Philosophy Archimedes of Syracuse (287-212 b.o.), 201; the great mathematician and inventor. Nine of his treatises axe extant Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. about 155 B.O.), 113, 397; grammarian and critic, and librarian at Alexandria
1 A complete index will appear in the last volume.
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Arisieas of Procormestts, 79; an epic poet, author of the Arimas-pian Epic; all accounts of him are uncertain
Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.o.) 53; a Stoic philosopher, and. pupil of Zeno
Aristomcus of Alexandria, 139; grammarian and contemporary of Strabo
Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B.O.), prince of ancient philosophers; on the winds, 107, the zones, 363
Atistoxenus of Tarentum (fl. about 330 B.o.)» 57 ; pupil of Aristotle, philosopher, musician, and author of Elements of Harmony, of which three incomplete books are preserved
Artabrians, the, 461; a district at the norm-western comer of Spain
Asterla (the Homeric Asteris), 221; a small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia
Atalanta (now Talanta), 225; an island between Euboea and Locris
Athenodorus of Canana near Tarsus (about 74 b.o.-a.d. 7), 19; pupil of Poseidonins, friend of Strabo, learned scientist; none of his works are extant. On the tides, 203
Atlantic Ocean, not divided by isthmuses into two seas, 17,121
Atreus, father of Agamemnon, discovered that the sun and heavens moved in contrary directions, 87
Axius (Vardar), the, 21
Β
Bear, the Great, 11, 45, 509; the Little, 507
Bion, “the astrologer,” 107, by whom is meant, probably, Bion of Abdera, a philosopher and mathematician who flourished about 400 B.c.
Bion, the philosopher, 53, bom near the mouth of the Dnieper River and flourished about 250 B.CJ. He was long at the court of Anti-gonus Gonatas in Macedonia
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Bistonis (Lagos), Lake, 221, in Thrace
Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast of the Euxine, ideart^yith the Kavarna of to-day Boagrius, the, 225; a torrent near Thronium in Locris Bogus (Bocchus), 383, King of Maurusia in Libya about 110 B.c. Boreas, the north wind, 105 Borystnenes (Dnieper), the, 235, 413 ; Strabo often refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes simply as Borysthenes
Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 75;
the Strait of Yenikale Britain, its position and length, 235 Bura, 199, 219: a town on the Corinthian Gulf
C
Cadmus of Miletus (fl. about 550 b.o,), 65; probably the earliest Greek prose-writer. A work On the Foundation of Miletus, in four books, was attributed to Mm Callimachus of Cyrene (13. about 250 B.C.)? 163, 169; Greek poet and grammarian, librarian at Alexandria, cataloguer of the library, and said to have written about 800 works, in prose and verse. Only 6 hymns, 64 epigrams and some fragments are extant
Calpe, 189, the Rock of Gibldtar Celts, campaign of the Romans against the, 37
Cerauman Mountains (the Kimara Mountains m Albania), 75 Chersonese, the Thracian, 853 ; the Gallipoli peninsula *
Choaspes (Kerah); a river emptying into the Tigris, 175 Cumbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, who, before their appearance in Homan history (113 b.o.)» lived on the North Sea (in Jutland, apparently), but later migrated on account of an inundation, 393 Clazomenae, an important city on the Gulf of Smyrna; once an island, 217
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Cleopatra, 379, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes II, king o! Egypt, 146-117 J3.a
ClytaeM^T^», wife of Agamemnon. 57
Cnaeus Piso, 501; fought against Caesar in Libya (46 B.O.), and later (23 b.o.) was raised to the consulship
Cobus, the Treran chief, 227 Copais (Topolia), Lake, 219, in Boeotia
Corcyra (Corfu), island of, 163 Corinth, an attempt to cut tlirough the Isthmus of, 201 Crates of Mallus in Cilicia (fl. about 150 B.o.), 31; a Stoic philosopher, author of a commentary on Homer, and the leading exponent of the allegorical theory of exegesis. Concerning the tides, 15; his misunderstanding of Homer, 113; his theory of Menelaus’ wanderings, ISO ; his globe and map, 449 Ctesias of Cnidus in Caria (fl. in the fifth century B.a)> 159; historian, physician to Artaxerxes, and author of a Persian History in 23 books
Cumae, Gulf of, (Bay of Naples), 81 Cyaneae (“ Dark Blue Bocks ”), two isles near the mouth of the Bosporus, 75, 340 ; also called Symplegades (“ Clashing Bocks”) Cyrus (Kur), 227 ; a large river in Asiatic Russia, emptying Into the C-asf»an Sea
D
Daraastes of Sigeum, 173; Greek historian, contemporary of Herodotus, and discredited by Strabo. His works are lost Danaiis, discoverer of the reservoirs of Argos, 87
Darius Codomannus, King of Persia, 301; defeated by Alexander near Gaugamela in 331 B.o. (“ the battle of Arbela ”)
Beimacbus, 257, ambassador of Antiochus Soter (reigned 281-262 B.C.) to Allitrochades, King of Palimbothra in India. He
'· wrote a work on India, which was thoroughly distrusted by Strabo because ot its fabulous stories Demetrius of Callatis (fl. about 200 B.o.), 223 ; historian, and author of a work on the geography and ethnography of the Euxine regions
Demetrius Poliorcetes (334-283 B.o.) 201; son. of Antigonus the king of Asia; a noted engineer, general, and admiral Demetrius of Bcepsis (fl. about 350 β 0), 165,215; grammarian, and author of a historical and geographical work, in 30 books, on the Trojan allies Demodes of Pygela m Lydia (fourth or fifth century b.o ), 217; a cataloguer of earthquakes, of whom little is known Democritus oi Abdera (b. about 460 B.O.), 3, 227, 245; a celebrated philosopher, traveller, and lecturer
Demosthenes (about 383-322 Β c.), 405 ; the great Athenian orator Pioaearchia (Puteoli), 95 Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily (il. about 320 B.O.), 3, 399; a peripatetic philosopher and pupil of Aristotle, historian, and geographer. Besides other works lie wrote a Periegesis, and lie was the first to measure the altitude ot* mountains, a subject upon which he wrote a treatise Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 177 Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 B.o.), 223 ; author of a number of historical works, of which only fragments remain. Among them was a History of Greece and Macedon Dyris, the Atlas Mountains, 121
E
Echinus (now EcMno), 225; a town in Thessaly near the sea Ephialtes, the traitor at Thermopylae, 35
Ephorus of Cyme m Aeolis, 3,121, 125; a pupil of Isocrates, and
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author of a history dating from the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.C., the year of his death Epidaimms, 355,409, now Durazzo, on the coast of Albania Eratosthenes of Cyrene (about 276-194 ΒὉ-), 3, 49; the learned mathematician and geographer, writer on philosophy, and for years librarian at Alexandria, His opinion of Homer, 93 ; concerning currents of straits, 201 ; the dimensions of the inhabited world, 237, 437 ; his map, 253 ; the size of the earth, 505 Ethiopians, the, “ sundered in twain,** 109, 119, 397 Eudoxus of Cnidus (fl. about 366 B.O.), 3,461; an astronomer, who also wrote a geographical work, to which Strabo frequently refers Eudoxus of Cyzicus (fl. about 130 B.O.); a navigator and adventurer. His voyages about Libya were described at length by Poseidonius, and discussed by-Strabo, 377
Euhemerus of Messene (fl. about 3X0 B.O.), 173, 301, 401; author of a work on Sacred History} which was discredited by Strabo Euripides (480-406 Β.0.), 99, 123 ; the tragic poet
Euripus, the narrow strait between Boeotia and Euboea, 133 Euxine (Black) Sea, 21; its bed higher than that of the Propontis, 189
Q
Gades (now Cadiz), 381
Galatic Gulf (Gulf of Lyon), 409
Gaudos (Gozo), 163; an island south of Sicily
Gelo, 377, who became tyrant of Gela in 491 B.CJ., of Syracuse in 485 B.o., and, later, lord of all Sicily. He died in the year 478 B.O.
Germans, campaign of the Bemoans against the, 37
Gerrha, 185.207; a town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. Casius
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Hecataeus of Miletus (b. about 540 B.O ), 3, 23,
and geographer. His geographical work was called Periegesis, which embodied about all the Greeks of his time knew on the subject
Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about 430 b.o.)j 159 ; the first scientific chronicler among the Oreeks, and author of a numTber of works, among them histories of Troy and Persia
Heracleia Trachinia, 225 ; a town in Thessaly about eight miles from Thermopylae and three miles from the sea
Heracleides of Pontus (b, about 380 B.o.); pupil of Plato and Aristotle, philosopher, and author of numerous works on a variety of subjects, including certain Dialogues mentioned by Strabo, 377
Heracleitus of Ephesus (about 535-475 B.O.), 11; the founder of metaphysics, and called the “ Dark Philosopher ” because of the obscurity of his writings
Herodotus (about 484-425 B.C).), the “ Father of History ”; concerning the Nile, 111, 131: narrator of myths, 159; the silting process, 221; the Hyperboreans, 229; the circumnavigation of Libya, 377	m
Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (flan the eighth century b.o.), 85; the father of Greek didactic poetry. The extant works under Ms name are Works and Days, Theogony, and the Shield of Heracles. Concerning the Nile, 107; his mythical stories, 157
Hesperides, 478; a city of Cyreu-aica in Libya, renamed Berenice by Ptolemy III, now called Bengasi
Hipparchus of Nicaea in Bithynia (fl. about 150 B.o,), 5; the famous astronomer. He made the discovery of the precession of;the equinoxes, was the first to divide
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the inhabited world into zones of latitude (“ climata ”), and in-ventedamethod of fixingterres-tria*0^3#ons by circles of longitude and latitude. On the tides, 19; the inhabited world, 269, 437 ; the “ climata,5’ 505 Homer, the great epic poet; philosopher, 3 ; founder of the science of geography, 5, 23; his conception of Oceanus, 13; his wide knowledge, 59 ; Ms use of myth, 67, 71, 75,159 Hypanis (Bog), the, 413
I
Ierne (Ireland), 237, 279, 443 Ister (Danube), the, 21, 169, 211, 413
J
Jason, 21, 89, 167 ; leader of the Argonautic expedition, who went to Colchis in quest of the golden fleece
L
Lapithae, the, 29 ; a mythical race of Thessaly, akin to the Centaurs Lelantine Plain, 215, in Euboea, between the cities of Eretria and Chalcis
Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermopylae (480 B.o.)
M
Madys, the Scythian chief, 227, who o^brran portions of Asia Minor, conquering Cyaxares in 623 b.o. Maeotis (Sea of Azov), the, 51,277, 413
Malea, a promontory on the S.E.
coast of Laconia, 93 Massilia (Marseilles), 237, 283 Maurusia (Morocco, approximately), 7
Mecnsthenea, 257, ambassador of Seleueus Xicator (ieii?nocl 312-281 η r.) to Sardroeortus, king of PalimboLhra in India. He wrote a historical and geographical work on India, which was discredited by Strabo because of its fabulous stories Melas (Saxos), Gulf of, 103
Meninx (now Isle of Jerba), home of the Lotus-Eaters, 91 Meroe, 119, 233, 255, 439; metropolis of the Ethiopians, on the Nile
Midas, ancient king of Phrygia, 220 Mimnermus of Colophon (it. about 625 B.a), 171; the Greek elegiac poet
Minos, 177, ancient king of Crete Mithridates Eupator, 277, 3dng of Pontes (120-63 B.O.), and most formidable enemy of the Romans in the East
Moeris (Birket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 Myrsilus of Lesbos, 223; a historical writer of uncertain date
Κ
Narbo (Narbonne), 403 Neanthes of Cyzicus (fi. in the third century B.a)» 165 ; a voluminous writer on historical subjects, though only a few fragments of Ills works are extant Neapolis (Naples), 83 Nearciras, 263; an admiral of Alexander the Great; In 325 B.O. he made a voyage with his fleet from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf. An abstract of his voyage is contained in the Indica of Arrian. Strabo discredited his work
BTeco, 377, long of Egypt, who began his reign in 612 B.O.
Nile, the, and its mouths, 107; ■boundary-line between Asia and Libya, 119, 243; the silting process at its mouth, 193 ISTotus, the south wind, 105, 229
O
Olynthus, 465; a Greek city near the head of the Gulf of Torone. It was destroyed and its inhabitants sold as slaves by Philip of Macedon in 347 b.o.
Onesicritus, 263 ; wrote a biography of Alexander the Great, including a description of Asiatic Countries traversed by Alexander, particularly India. He accom-
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panied the admiral Nearchus on a voyage from the Indus to the Persian Gulf. His work was discredited by Strabo
Ρ
Panchaea, 401; a fabulous land which Euhemerus professed to have visited
Parmenides of Elea in Italy (b, about 510 B.C5.), 361; philosopher and poet; and authoT of a didactic poem On Nature, of which only fragments remain Parthenope, one of the sirens, niomiiment of, 83
Parthians, campaign of the Romans against the, 37; spread of the empire of, 49
Patrocles (about 312-261 B.o.), 255; Macedonian general under Seleu-eus I and Antiocims I; explorer, and author of geographical treatises (now lost,)· He regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf of the “ Northern Ocean/· Strabo had the utmost faith in his statements
Peiraeus, the most important harbour of Athens ; once an island, 217
Pelorias (Faro), Cape, 81 Pelorus, the pilot wno was put to death by the Carthaginians, 35 Peoeus (Salambria), the, 21 Phalara, 225 ; now StilMa, on the Maliac Gulf
Pharos, 109, 135, 217, an island off Alexandria, which Alexander united by a mole to the coast Phasis, 167,193, river, and town, at the eastern end of the Euxine Pherecydes of Syros (fl. about 560 B.O.), 65; a philosophical theologian, author of a work concerning nature and the gods, and possibly the earliest prose-writer
Phrixus, 167 ; the mythical son-in-law of AeStes the king of Colchis Pillars of Heracles, the Straits of Gibraltar, 19,119,141 Plato (427-347 B.o.), 301; the great Athenian philosopher Polemon of Troas (fl.-abovt 200 b.o.),
53°
53 ; among other works he wrote one on Athens. His works, now lost, were of great value to later times, being rich in for travellers and students of art and archaeology
Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia (b. about 204 B.O.), 3, 73, 85, 367, 399 ; of Ms Histories in 40 books only the first five have come down to us in complete form. His geographical treatise, referred to by Geminus, is thought to be identical with the 34th book of the Histories, of which only a few fragments remain
Pontus (see Euxine), the, 75, 77
Poseidonia (Salerno), Gulf of, 75,81
Poseidonius of Apamea in Syria (b. about 130 b.o.), 3 ; the author of a history in 52 books, now lost. His researches in geography iind astronomy were of the greatest value to Strabo and other scientific writers. Concerning the tides, 15; the winds, 107; the Erembians, 151; the silting process, 199; the tides, 203; Oceanus and the zones, 361
Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 227 ; one of the Psammitichi of the sixth and seventh centuries, b.o.
Ptolemy Euergetes II (Physcon), 379, 397; king of Egypt 146-117 B.o.
Pygmies, geographical position of, 127
Pyfcheas of Massilia (Marseftfes), 233, 891, 399 ; navigator, and author of a geographical treatise (now lost). He was the first, apparently, to give definite information on Western Europe and especially the British Islands. Though pronounced by Strabo as unworthy of belief, he is now regarded with greater favour. His date is uncertain, but lie flourished at some time before 285 B.o.
It
Romans, campaigns of the, against the Parthians, Germans, and Celts, 37; spread of the empire
Of, 49
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Sacred Cape (St. Vincent), of ΤΊ—friirtfr
Salganeus, tne pilot who was executed by the Persians, 35 Salmydessus, 193; the coast of Thrace to the north of the Bosporus
Sappho of Lesbos (fl. about 600 b.o.) 149; Greek poetess, and contemporary of Alcaeus Sciroman Hocks (Derveni Bouno), 103 ; large rocks on the eastern coast of Megaris Scylla and Charybdis, 73, 77 Seieucus, king of Babylonia, 19 ; b. about 358 Β 0. and assassinated 281 ΒὉ.
Semiramis and Mims, 319; the mythical founders of the Assyrian Empire of Nineveh Sesosfcris, 141, a legendary king of Egypt; the name is regarded as a corruption of Senwosri, but which one of the Senwosri is meant is unknown, 227 Sipylus, Mt., 217, in Lydia; a branch of the Tmolus.
Sirbonis, 185, a lake on the coast oi Lower Egypt
Sirermssae (Siren Hocks), a three-peaked rock between the Bay oi Naples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 Solon (b- about 638 B.o.), 391; the great Athenian legislator Solymi, the territory of the, 19, 77, ΐφ
Sophocles (405-406 b.o.), 99; the tragic poet
Sphercheius (Hellada), the, 225 Stesichorus of Himera in Sicily (fl. about 600 B.C5.), 155 ; there re-mam only about thirty fragments of his lyric poetry Strato of Lampsacus in Mysia in Asia Minor, 181; became head of the Peripatetic school of philosophy in 287 b.cj.j and was sur-named ** the physicist **
Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 35B Syene (now Assuan), at the “sum·, mer tropic,” 439
Tanais (Don), the, 243, 411 Taprobane (now Ceylon), 235, 271,
497
Tartessians, the, 121; a people in Spain, west of Gibraltar Tearko, the Ethiopian Chief, 227 Thebes in Egypt, 81, 109, 147 Theopompus of Chios (b. about 380 b.o.), 159; pupil of Isocrates, and historian of Greece (411-394 B.o.) and of Philip of Macedonia (360-336 B.o.)
Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of SaJoniki),355 Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers emptying from the south into the Euxine
Thermopylae, the pass of, 35, 133, the spring at, 223
Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero Thessalonica (Saloniki), 409 Thrasyalces the Thasian, 105 ; one of the earliest writers on natural philosophy, and quoted by Aris-
Thule, the island of, 233, 441; first referred to by Pytheas, and regarded as the most northerly point of the inhabited world. Strabo denied the existence of such an island
Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl. about 280 B.C.), 107, 353 ; an admiral under Ptolemy Plulatlelphiis, and author of a work on The Barbours in ten books Troglodytes, the, 5,153 Tyras (Dniester), the, 51, 413
X
Xanthus of Lydia (fl. about 480 b.o.). 181; a writer of Lydian history
Xenocles, 261; Alexander’s treasurer
Xerxes, 35; king of Persia (485-465 B.c.)
Ζ
Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 345-265 B.C.),	53,	151; the
founder of the Stoic school of philosophy
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